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MEHEMBT ALI 
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. J Abdul- 

TooMOOB I I Hklim | | 

I Tnrliida Bui>(S) Itslieiiiat HtuMin 

AiBU (3) AU All ud 



I 

Hehemet Ali, bom at K&vala ip. Uaoedonia, 1769. Faaha 

ot Egypt, 1805-1849. Created hereditary Pasha of Egypt 

by the Sultan's Firman, dated 1 June, 1841. Died 2 Augnst^ 

1849. 

Ibrahim, eldest son of Mehemet Ali (1789-1848). Was 
regent for a few months daring his father's final illneas. 
Died 10 November, 1848. 

ToDBBonn (1796-1816). Distinguished himself during the 
Vahb&bi war, 1811-1815. 

Ismail (1798-1822) conquered the Soudan in 1820. 
Bnmt alive with his staff in the palaoe at Shendy by the 
Mimr for his omelties to the inhabitants. 

Tewbida, married Mohsrrem Bey, who commanded the 
^yptian squadron at Navarino in 1827. 

Kadi, married llohamed B^ Defterdar. 

Said (1823-186S), Pasha of Egypt (1854-1863). 
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X THE LAKD OF THE PHARAOHS 

Abdnl-Halim (Piinoe Hslim Foahft), 1831-1894 

Mebemet All the jouugar, 1836. 

Abbab I (1813-1854) commanded a division in Syria, 
1831-32. On death ot Ibrahim, became legent, eaooeeding 
to the Foshalik on the death of Mehemet All, 2 Aiigust, 
1849. Being the eldest male of the family, he took preoe- 
denoe of his imole Said. 

IsiCAiL (1830-1895), Bott of Ibrahim. Became Paaha of 
Egypt 1863. Named Khedive 1867. Deposed by the Saltan 
1679, and baniehed from Egypt. Died at Constantinople, 
1896. 

Mehkicet Tewfik (1853-1892), snooeeded hja father, 
Ismail, 1879. Married his ooosin. Princess Amina, grand- 
daughter of Abbas. 

Abbas Hnja II, bom 1874 Saooeeded his father, Tewfik, 

7 Janoary, 1892. 



The children of Ibrahim Pasha, eldest sod ot Hehemet 

All, are: — 

Ahmed, ISMAIL KHEDIVE, and U1lst^)ha FadL 

Of these, Ahmed, the eldest, while heir to the Pashalik, 
was accidentally drowned at the ferry of Eafr-el-Zayat, 
1858, consequently his yoonger brother, Ibuail, soooeeded 
Said Pasha in 1863. 

Ahmed's children married their oonains, ohildren of 
Ismail Pasha, viz. Ibrahim married Zeinab, Ahmed married 
Jameela, and Ain-el-Hayat married Hussein Eamil. 
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THE DYNASTY OF MEHEMET ALI xi 



The children of Isiun. Khiditb are: Mehemet Tewjik 
Khedvoe. 

Hnaeeiii Eunil Pasha, who married FrincessAin-el-Hayat, 
daogfater of bis uncle Ahmed. 

Haaean Pasha, married Ehadjja, daughter of Uehemet 
AU, the joonger. 

Mabmond Hamdi FaBba,married Prinoesa Zeinab, daughter 
of Q-Hami Pasha. 

Prinoess Tewbida, married Ifanaonr ^aha. 

Princess Fatnu, married Tonaaonn, son of Said Pasha. 

Frinceaa Jareel, married Ahmed Pasha, sou of Ahmed (II), 



The children of MEHEUST TK'W'^'tK KHEDIVE, 1^ 
Priuoeea Amina, are : — 

Abbas Hnju Pasha, Khidivi, married Ikbal TT^mmi 
1894, by whom be has issue- 
Prince Mohamed Ali Pasha. 

Princess Khadija, married Said Pasha, son of Abdnl- 
H^iTm Pasha. 

Prinoees Kiamet-ollab, married Jameel Pasha, son of 
Touaaoun. 
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BRITISH AQENTS AlTD CONSirLS-aEN£SAL IN 

EGYPT, DUBINQ THE PERIOD CWVEEED 

BY THIS HISTORY 





Fbom 


To 


But FUKK LiBOBLLBB 


20 Ifuch. 1879 


10 October, 1879 


Sib Edwabd Halr 


10 October, 1879 


11 September, 1883 


IUbl of Cbohmb 


11 September, 1883 


6 May, 1907 


Sib Eldo5 Gorst 


6 May, 1907 


- 



EGYPTUN PRIUE MmiSTEBS 





Fbom 


To 


ObbbifPabha 


Jolj, 1879 


AogtIBt, 1879 


RiuPahha 


September, 1879 


September, 1881 


CHIRirFjWHA 


September, 1881 


Febroary, 1882 


* Uabkdd Saiu Pabka 




September, 1S8S 


ChibifPabha 


October, 1883 


Deoember, 1883 


NOBUtPASaA 


JemiBrj, 1884 


June, 1888 


RuxPabba 


Jime,lSeS 


Hay, 1891 


Mn8TAFBAP«8EAFlBin 


Hay, 1891 


JsuKary, 1893 


*• Bu£ Pabha 


January, 1693 


April, 1894 


NuBAB Pasha 


April, 1891 


NoTomber, 1895 


HOOTATHAPABHAFBHin 


November, 189E 


llaidi,1909 


BouTBOs Pabha Ghali 


Uareh,1909 


February, 1910 


MoHAnB Said Pabba 


Pobmary, 1910 


— 



* Basheb Puha wu Prime Minister from July II, I88S, but be wm 
only a ngnrebead of Tewfik*!, tbere being no govenunent but that (rf 
the National ConnciL 

** Fkkliri Paaba wu aniointed Prime Miniater by the Khedive in 
Jannanr, 1883, in place of^Hiutapha Febmi, whom he dianuMed ; but 
Lord uomer compelled the Ebedive to diamiaa Fakhri and appoint 
Biax. 
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CHAPTBK I 
INTRODUCTOEY 

rr attemptii^ to write a history, I am quite aware 
of the difficulties which beset my path, inasmach 
as there are so manj " histories " of Egypt. Blany 
of these histories are wise, and not a few, otherwise ; 
bat each and every one for the most part is preju- 
dicial to Home Rule in Egypt, and is wanting in that 
chief historical element — ^impartiaUty. 

For upwards of a quarter of a century I have noted 
the continual growth of nuBrepresentation in the 
Engjiflh Press touching Egyptian affairs, and the 
Roosevelt Guildhall peroration has proved the last 
straw of a most weighty btmdle. 

That I am qualified to deal adequately with the 
period uiuLer consideration, there need be little doubt. 
In the first place, I am a native Egyptian with a full 
knowledge of the aims of my fellow-countrymen, and 
consequently in sjonpathy with their sufierings — 
BOciaUy and politically. In the second place, not 
only was I in the city of Alexandria during its bom- 
nt, but the fact that my falser was an officer 
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•2: :'-*PHfi 1AK& OF THE PHARAOHS 

in the Egyptian army and an ardent supporter of 
Ahmed Arabi— layii^ down his life gladly for the 
cause of Egyptian independence in the tienches of 
Tel-el-Kebir — gave me ample opportunities not only 
of coming into contact with many of the leaders of 
Egyptian reform, but of obtaining a first-hand know- 
let^ of their views ; a knowledge not imparted to 
any European then resident in Egypt, excepting of 
course Mr. Wilfrid Blunt and Sir William Gregory, 
and I believe Dr. John Ninet. 

Since 1884 I have practically resided in England, 
where my education began in 1876. Notwithstanding 
this fact, I have kept in touch with the intellectual 
and political advancement of Egypt, and I therefore 
feel that in deUvering this message I do so in some 
measure " aa one having authority ". 
/ I have no " axe to grind ", nor am I identified with 
/any political party ; the reader may therefore count 
• upon ui honest and impartial statement of facts. 
' I might say in this connection that of late years 
Orientals, when conversing with Europeans — and 
especially is this the case with regard to Egypt — 
have been rather reticent regarding their political 
views ; and this because Europeans have used infor- 
mation imparted by the natives for native destruction. 
Hence the complexity of Egyptian opinion, which is 
so very rarely what it seems, that no true estimate of it 
can be formed from superficial observation. Candour 
was a characteristic of the old Aiab, until the coming 
of the " Frank ", among whom candour was honoured 
more in the breach than in the observance. If, there- 
fore, the European finds the modem Egyptian difficult 
to understand, that difficulty has been produced by 
the Europeans themselves. Egyptian faith in Euro- 
peans was very great ; espedally did this apply to 
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INTRODUCTORY 3 

the English, prior to the events of 1882. Since that 
date the Egyptians have become sadder and wmer 
men, and this quickening process of intellectual en- 
lightenment has effectually closed their lips. Let 
me hasten to add that we are not unmindfol of, nor 
ongrateful for, the benefits which have been con- 
^red by England. We also admit that Ismail's 
kfjacy of debt imd political chaos required excep- 
tional administrative capacity to extricate the coontiy 
from its impending ruin. 

But it most not be forgotten that Arabi Pasha and 
his co-reformers were men of unquestionable abihty, 
notwithstanding all that has been written to the 
contrary ; and that these men, although recklessly 
accused of the usual " Oriental incapaci^ ", had out- 
lined many of the reforms imd improvements which 
were intxoduced by Lord Cromer with such con- 
spicuous success.' Herbert Paul says, " Bigotry dies 
hard and slowly, but it dies ". Colour prejudice, on 
the other hand, is not infrequently shifted from one 
ship of state to another, but never by any chance is 
it cast overboard. Colour prejudice is at t^e root 
of most of the " Oriental incapacity " which bulks 
so largely in English literature. I have patiently 
awaited the death of colour prejudice for many years, 
and I have a rather large spade in readiness where- 
.with to expedite its interment ; but I greatly fear 
its tale of years is likely to wrest the laurels from the 
hooiy brow of Methusaleh, establishing for itself a 
kmg-distance record which no human agency wiU 
ever take away. Anglo-Saxon educational achieve- 
ment is accounted erudition, while Oriental edu- 
cational attaiimients are indiscriminately labelled 
" educational veneer ", or " a veneer of Western 

' 8m Blnntfi **S«ent Hiatoiy of Egjrpt", p. HO. 
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4 THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS 

cultare " ; and this applies not only to Orientala, but 
to all the coloured races of the woild. 

Thus a uniTersity degree is either a valuable asset 
in the march of social and political prepress, or it is 
not. If it is valuable only to the Anglo-Saxon, the 
European would be well advised to close his educa- 
tional portals immediately, and forthwith throw 
ovOTboaid the nauaeatiDg cant about " fitting the 
Oriental foi self-government " ; " giving the native 
a share in the government when he is qualified " ; (1) 
and the remainder of the sentimental nonsense com- 
I plaoently digested by the superficial British reader : 
nonsense helps to salve the official consciences of a 
I reactionary British bureaucracy, but does not hood- 
'>wink the Oriental of even average intelligence. I 
have yet to learn that an English university degjteo 
may be obtained by Em Oriental without mental effort 
— tjie " veneer of European culture " notwithstand- 
ing. 

A British soldier in India, fresh from the East End 
of LondcHi, will apply the opprobrious epithet 
" nigger " witii equal impartiality to a Maharajah 
or a Hindoo priest ; and the " gentlemanly " snob 
from the London suburbs will not be outdone by the 
soldier in his expressed contempt for the native. 
Fortunately, British policy is not shaped in White- 
chapel, nor is it usual to select statesmen in Tooting. 
In like manner aa. Oriental bazaar may be a place 
for the interchange of views, but it is hardly the 
abiding habitation of Oriental thought. 

Touching this vexed question of Oriental inferiority 
which seems to have taken so firm a hold on the Ang^o- 
Saxon mind, do not the edifices of India, sacred and 
otherwise, bear witness to a civilisation whose an- 
tiquity is lost in the mists of chronological computa- 
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INTRODUCTORY 6 

tion, whilat its leligioos cause the Western mind to 
be uprooted from its foundations in its vain en- 
deavours to fathom the intricacies of a complex 
dogma ? Yet these men of India are semi-dvilised 
QuUitieB, forsooth ! 

Thoee who have visited Spain, gazing admiringly 
on the Alhambia and other remnants of Moorish 
architectare, wrought by the forebears of that very , 
Arab stock who at present inhabit the Delta, must ; 
perforce admit that these edifices were the results 
of Oriental inteUect unaided by the " veneer of [ 
European culture or Western civilisation ". The/ 
mirth not infrequently provoked in the breast of the' 
Anglo-Saxon tourist, by reason of ihs visible signs 
of Mohammedan worship, which are daily observed 
in the streeto of Cairo, is another of the many evi- 
d^cee of insular prejudice and limited understanding. 

It must not be forgotten that in Egypt religion 
enters laj^y into the social fabric, whereas in Europe 
religion takes a secondary place, in practice if not in. 
tJieory. Islam is positive ; Christianity — especially j 
Protestantism — is negative. There can be little doubt: 
tiiat irreligion among the Mohammedans, and even 
the Coptic Christians of Egypt, has been the result 
of French and British occupation and the attendant 
evils of the " Capitulations ". 

All these matters shall be dealt with in their proper 
[daces. 

I would add tJiat it is because I believe the people 
of Great Britain to be, not only a freedom-loving 
race, but possessed of a genuine desire to see other 
nations as free as themselves, that I am emboldened 
to pen these pages. 
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CHAPTER n 
"ISMAIL THE MAGNIFICENT" 

I UST aftei midnight, on the morning of 20 June, 
V 1879, the Khedive, Ismail Fasha, was aroused 
from the amorous embraces of his harem by a summons 
to his audience chamber, there to meet Sir Frank 
Lascelles, Her Britannic Majesty's Consul-General, 
M. Tzicou and Baron De Saurma — Consuls-General 
of France and Grermany respectively — who, accom- 
panied by Cherif Fasha, called at that unusoal hour 
to inform him that they had just received a conmium- 
cation from the Sultan of Turkey, deposing His High- 
ness and appointing Frince Halim as his successor 
in the government of Egypt.^ 

Hardly had he recovered from the shock occasioned 
by thia intelligence, when the succeeding day found 
him in possession of that famous telegram, " From 
the Sultan of Turkey to the ex-Khedive Ismail 
Fasha ".* Thus, after eighteen years of misrule, the 
princely seat that he had bought with borrowed gold 
from Europe was, by the irony of an inexorable fate, 

' See Ctomer'fl "Modem ^^pt", Vol, I, p. 139, 

' The following panoge of toe telegram taksn from Loid Cromer's 
"Modem E^pt , Vol. I, p. 140, reads: "II est prouviS que votre 
maintien an poste de Khedive ne pouvait avoir d'autra t^tulut que de 
multiplier et d'agK^aver les difBcult^ preaentB. Far coiuequent Sa 
Majesty Imperials le Sultau, k la suite de la decision de aon Conseil des 
Minittrea, a decide de nommer au poete de Khedive Son Excellence 
Mehemet Tewfik Pasha, et Tirade Imperial concemant ce ai^et vient 
d'fitie pramnlguf. Gelte haute d&iision e«t commuoiqQ^ k Son Ex- 
cellence par une autre depSche, et je vous invite k tous ratiier dee 
a&iieBgoavemmentBles, conf onnent a Tordre de Sa Majesty Imp^ciole le 
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"ISMAIL, THE MAGNIFICENT" 7 

wieeted from him by the very agency which had 
ctmtiibiited to his vanity and ambition. His rdgn 
had begim during a period of unexampled proepeiity, 
for the peasantry bad named the reign of Said, his 
predecessor, " The Age of Gold ". On his accession 
in 1803, he foond Egypt witha revenue of four millions, 
and a national debt of only thiee millions. In 1879 1 
Uie debt stood at over ninety millions, with a possible ; 
revrame of £8,500,000 1 Said Pasha had afofmdoned 
Uie Yiceroy's claim to be sole landlord of the Nile, 
(ukt had recognised a proprietary right in the eadsting 
occnpiers of the soil, fixing the land tax at the low 
figure of forty piastres to the feddan.* In 1879 
not only had the land tax risen to one hundred and 
sxty piastres, but Ismail, returning to the old order, 
seized the lands of the people, with or without valid 
pretexts, or so squeezed the landowners by his cmel 
methods of taxation that they were forced to sell 
their lands in self-defence. Whipping was even re- 
sorted to, in order to extract the last piastre from a 
starvii^ peasantry. Mehemet AJi had brought his 
cruel method of extracting taxes to a fine art ; but 
the Viceroy's methods were mere child's play com- 
pared with the system introduced by Ismail Sadyk 
the " MufEetish ", and Financial Minister of Ismail 
Khedive ; and this pernicious system was successfully 
continuied under Sir Rivers Wilson, Sadyk's English 



While on the one hand the notorious Ismail Sadyk 
was devising means for the spoliation of the peasantry, 
the no less notorious Nubar Pasha was scouring 
Enrope for the pnrpose of negotiating loans — a goodly 
commission passing into his own pockets — wherewith 
to aid his princely master in building palaces, enrich- 
1 iaof^j <p«ftkiiift K faddut U about or «qiul to on man. 
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ing European women of easy virtue, lavishly enter- 
taining European visitois, conquering the Upper Nile, 
4nd fitting out an expensive but abortdve expedition 
%o subdue t^e kingdom of Abysainia. On evoq^side 
bmail was smrotmded by ^cpphants. The Euro- 
pean speculatoi indulged hia passion for apeculation, 
promising to make >iiTn the most rich and Bucceaaful 
of financiers ; while his Oriental flatterers promised 
him a roign of dazzling magnificence and Eastern con- 
quest, with an African Empire which, divested of 
Turkish suzerainty, would not only stretch from the 
Mediterranean to the Equator, but would surpass in 
its magnitude any previous achievement mentioned 
in Mohammedan annals. From a mere landlord he 
had been suddenly and unexpectedly raised to the 
Viceregal throne, owing to the accidental drowning 
of his elder brother, Ahmed. By reason of the 
administrative and acquisitive ability of his grand- 
father, Mehemet Ali, he found himself master of the 
most prosperous of Mohammedan states and the 
moat progressive agricultural province, not onfy of 
the Ottoman Egypt, but of the Eastern World. 

Said, his predecessor, had introduced the railways 
and other pubhc works, necessitating the negotiation 
of the first State Loan ; this, with his undiplomatic 
Suez Canal concession to de Lesseps, were the indirect 
causes of the subsequent bankruptcy of the country. 
Nevertheleafi, the national debt was counterbalanced 
by the sudden demand for Egyptian cotton caused 
by the shortage in America resulting iiom the Civil 
War. This demand for Egyptian cotton raised iha 
export revenue from four millions in 1862 to fourteen 
millions in 1864. It will therefore be seen that had 
Ismail possessed one tittle of the administrative 
ability of his graudfather, the national debt might 
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"ISBIAIL, THE MAGNIFICENT" 9 

veiy easily have been liquidated during the first 
yeaiB of kis reign. Ev«i the impolitic construction 
of the Suez Canal, and the reduced cotton export 
brought about by the conclusion of the American 
War, would not necessarily have letaided the oa- 
waid march of Egyptian prosperity. 

But lonail aimed at being the "Grand Monanjne " 
of the East. Did he not once exclaim, " Hy country , 
is no longer in Africa, we now form part of Europe " 1 
But that financial juggler, de Lesseps — Ismail's evil 
genius — ^was by no means a Colbert, nor was Nubar 
Pasha a Mazarin ; and although Ismail for a time 
at least carried into efiect Louis's famous saying, 
" L'^at c'est moi" he did not possess that strength of 
character, remarkable enei^, and indomitable per-| ^ 
severance which made the Grand Monarque admiredj 
by his people, and feared by ihe nations of Europe ;' 
and a bitter experience taught Ismail tliat trickery 
was not statecraft, neither was fraud finance. Me- 
hemet Ali with all his cleverness had been outwitted 
by Adnliral Sir Charles Napier ; ^ how, then, could he 
— a mere trickster — hope to outwit the imited 
European creditors clamouring at his gate ^ Lord 
Beaconsfield bought Ismail's shares in the Canal.' 
This gave England' a preponderating interest in 
Egypt, but it neither nullified his obligations to the 
Fr«wh bondholders nor prevented the Dual Control 
He spent upwards of three millions in presents to the 
Saltan and in bribing the palace officials at Stam- 
boul, that he might obtain the Forte's pomission to 
n^;otiate loans ; also that he might become hereditary 

■ See Cameron's "'Egypt ia the Nineteentli Century ", p. 194. 

* lauudl poeseaaed about 178,603 ortpinal founder's shuea in the 
Cutal ; beiaf in hia usual condition of impecomoaitf he offered theM 
*■ aecnritj lor a lota ; Lord Beaconsfield purdiaied them on 36 
Nommber, ISTli, for £4,000,000 in ctuh. 
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nil«, thereby diverting the succession from the 
rightful heiia to his awn immediate descendants.^ 
At the opening of the Snez Canal, when upwards 
of four thousand guests were invited from every 
dime to grace his fantastic Cairo fetes, champagne 
flowed in palace and hotel for weeira, even as 
the waters of an inundatiiig Nile ; and banquets, 
balls, gala performances, fiieworks, operas, were 
arranged to do honour to a distii^;:ai8bed company, 
which included the Empress Eug^e, the Emperor 
of Austria, and the Crown Prince of Prussia. Hotels, 
railways, steamers, carriages, were gratuitously placed 
at the disposal of this invading army of pleasure- 
seekers. For this magnificent orgy of an incredible 
prodigality the Minister of Finance dipped lus hands 
into the National Chest, paying the demands of hotel 
proprietors and others without question. The loans 
he negotiated were the cause of his undoii^ ; and it 
was only because the European Grovemments knew 
that his son Tewfik would be as clay in their hands, 
that this prince was permitted to succeed to the 
Khediviate. He increased the tribute by £30,000, in 
order to acquire Suakin and Massowaii. England 
now holds Suakin with the balance of ih.6 Soudan, 
and Italy at a subsequent date occupied Massowah ; 
but Egypt was saddled with the additional tribute. 
He finally professed to bow to the will of his people, 
and tried to hoodwink Europe by introducing con- 
stitutional government ; but inasmuch as he could 
not simultaneously become a despot and a constitu- 
tional ruler, he surreptitiously engineered the famous 

* Prince Hslim, bom in 1831, wae the eldeet aurviTing male of Uie 
{ami^ of Hehetnet Ali, uid according to tlie Hob&mmedan law of 
mcceauoii ahould have succeeded lunail in the Viceiegal Chair. 
Ismail, howeTer, on S7 May, 1B66, obtained a Firman from the SnlUa 
alteri^K the lucceoiioii and diverting it to hie eldest son and the eldest 
totiB ofnia sacceason, in other worda, by right of primogeniture. 
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mutiny of 18 Febniaiy. 1879. He tiien attempted 
to return to the old oider by diBmiaaing the Gcn- 
taallers and iBsning his own financial decrees, which 
decrees were promptly repudiated by Bismarck, who 
was instnunental to his depomtion.' But craft being 
Ismail's chief weapon, he deverly depleted the 
treasmry of its current account, fleeced his friends of 
their valuables, and gracefnlly retired to his yacht 
on 30 June, 1879, with a final spoil of some three 
millions sterling. 

Now that mutiny of 1879 was destined to have 
far-reaching results, not only in its bearing on the 
eventual reduction of the army, but also because 
it led to the absolute extanction of free and inde- 
pendent government in Egypt. By the Saltan's 
Firman of 1873, the fomth clause gave Ismail and 
his successors " the right to fix the strength of the 
army " without reference to Constantinople. Ismail 
being deposed by the Sultan, this clauae was rescinded 
in 1879, and the peace strength of the Egyptian army 
was limited to 18,000 men. 

The Sultan was fearful lest his suzerain rights should 
be endangered, and the mutiny of 1879 had proved 
that the will of the army could, by a little diplomacy, 
be made the will of the people. He knew that France 
favoured an independent Egypt, whereas auccesaive 
British Governments had shown a decided disincli- 
nation to favour any tendency towards the dia- 
memberment of the Ottoman Empire. Here, then, 
was the desired opportunity to forestall any reform 
movement in Egypt by hioiting the army. That a 
reform movement was on foot was well known to Hm 

' Hr. Wilfrid Blunt bbjs that Bismarck wm instigated bj the 
BoUucliilds on the infonnatiou of Sir Kiven Wibon, who thereby 
mveoged himaelf on lamftil fat hie diamiaBal by infoiming the RoUi- 
■ehil£ of tlu bne itUe of Uie fiMwiw of ^ypL 
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1 Forte. Sheykh JemaJ-ed-din, the great leader of 
thought at El-Azhai UniTersity, had, with his school 
— ^which included such coiiBtitutionaliBts as Ali Pasha 
Haborak and Mahmud Bey Sami-el-Barodi — main- 
tained that " tiie growing absoIutiBm of Mohanunedan 
princes in modem times was contrary to the spirit of 
Islam, which in its essence was a RepubUc, where every 
Moslem had the right of free speech in its assemblies, 
and where the authority of the ruler rested on his 
conformity to the law, and on popular approval ". 
Here were the elements not only of reform but of 
revolution, and Ismail's little coup d'&at had 
abundaoiUy proved what a really strong man could 
do at the head of a well-disciplined Egyptian army. 
Nor was this all ; the Sheykh-al-Beiki, the Nekib-el- 
Ashiaf, or representative of all the descendants of 
the Prophet ia Egypt, was canying on a most 
stienuous agitation with the aid of the Notables and 
Ulemas, not only " against Biaz Pasha and the 
European Ministers ", as Sir Frank Laacelles' report 
to Lord Salisbury under date of 1 April suggests, 
but against the House of Othman. This House 
caring very UttJe about religion, had for two 
hnndred years sunk the spiritual side of the 
Caliphate in the temporal ; and although the 
most powerful of Mohammedan princes, miless they 
could be induced to take a more serious view of the 
spiritual aspect of their position, a new Emir-el- 
Munoiin, or head of the Moslem faith, would not have 
been considered a remote possibihty by the Egyptian 
^jeloimers of the El-Azhar. It was this knowledge 
that was ia part responsible for Abdul Hamid's 
Pan-Islamic propaganda which had so alarmed the 
British authorities at Calcutta, as tending to under- 
mine the loyalty of the Mohammedans of India. 
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/Notwithatanding the Saltan's decree convoking a\ 
I constitution&l assembly five yeais pieviouBly, he was j 
\ a lank reactionaiy and opporttinist Tather than a / 
constitationfdist. This is abundantly proved by hi^ 
sabaeqaent treatment ol Midhat Pafdia. He well 
knew that Ismail was also of his mind as r^ards repre- 
sentative assemblies ; this accounts for his leloctsuoe 
to depose Ismail mitil he found the piessoie of the 
Powers too strong for him. It must also be bomi 
in mind that'the Sultan had in his first communica ■ 
tioa, when deposing the Khedive Ismail, namec 
H<tHm as his saccessor, until the Powers, in thei 
own financial interests, insisted on the succession o 
Tewfik according to the Firman of 1873. Tewfik had - 
been midec the influence of the lefocmeis of the EI- 
Azhar, but Prince Halim beloi^ed to tiie old Turkish 
• reactionary party. The appointment ol the former, 
from the Saltan's point of view at least, meant 
Eg3^tdan consfdtutional reform, and very probably, 
should Engluid be won over to the French view ol 
tiie situation, tJie eventual independence of Egypt 
both civil and religious, and the absolute extinction 
of the Sultan's suzaninty. Whereas, with Halim 
Paafaa as Khedive, " the good old " Tuddsh i^ime 
would be reintroduced, with its tyranny, bribery, 
and cormption, and its wanton cruelty to the.un- 
Sortunate fellaheen. The Porte knew well that with 
England's approval his Empire was safe ; and as 
long aa the financial harpies of Europe obtained &om 
^ypt " the due fulfilment of the iKind," little they 
cared about the abject couditions of the people 
groaning under the iniquitous sjvtem of taxation, in 
their efforts to liquidate a liability they had not con- 
tracted, and from which they had derived no benefit 
whatever. The sequel proves, however, that the 
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Sultan's anxiety was quite unnecessary, so far as 
it afiected the political sentiments of Tewfik. 
^ In bringing this chapter to a close, I must revert 
/once more to Ismail's debt, and must examine, aa 
far as may be, the claims of the Powers to saddle 
Egypt with financial encumbrances which were the 
tesolts of an irresponsible individual's reckless ex- 
penditure. That this individual was the ruler of 
£{^t was no excuse for the gigantic financial con- 
spiracy which involved an innocent people in ruin, 
and fastened a foreign yoke about tiieir necks. 
*• The various financiers of Europe, when they 
wantonly advanced large sums to Ismail must have 
been aware, that although he handled the taxes, the 
revenue of the country resulting from taxations was 
insufficient to meet the current expenses of the 
Giovemment, and at the same time liquidate the 
inteceat on the various loans. It was this condition 
of afEairs that compelled Ismail to sell his Suez Canal 
shares to Lord Beaconsfield, the coupons having 
previously disappeared into the insatiable pockets of 
. one of Ismail's many creditors. All Europe knew 
of this sale of shares in 1876, and that the sale was 
necessitated by the Khedive's extravagances and 
impecunious condition; yet, though to all appear- 
ances insolvent, he was permitted to go on for another 
two years before the Decree was issued appointing a 
Commission of Inquiry. This Commission found that 
not only was a very large proportion of l^e debt due to 
tradespeople, but that the Khedive and Ismail Sadyk, 
his Financial Mioister, had indulged in the expensive 
luxury of " bearing " the Khedivial stock on 'Change. 
There was an account, for instance, among other 
like items, of £150,000 due to a French dressmaker, 
contracted by an Egyptian princess. It will there- 
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fore be obserred from these few wild tnuuactdoiifl 
th&t they were, as Lord Cromer aTers, " the moet'^ 
astoundiDg financial operations in which any Govern- . 
ment in the world ever engaged ". These operations | 
were, however, " the astounding financial opera- 
tions " of an individnal — ^not of the Egyptian Oovem- f 
ment — which were made possible by the modem I 
greed oi gold, and the universal desire in Europe j 
to be quickly rich, however risky the " gamble "J 
I will now torn to a parallel example in modem 
En gliBh history. Geoi^ IV was the Western counter- 
part of IsmaiL I have it on the authority of every 
writer on his time, that he was a spendthrift, a 
profligate, and a comparative despot ; all of which 
Ismail was, with this difference : Cleorge's debts, 
principally contracted during his Regency, were 
neither liquidated by himself nor were they added 
to the national debt. Geo^, however, was " t^e 
first gentleman in Europe ", while Ismail was but 
an Oriental ruler. The speculators in Egyptian 
ventures were backed by the legions of their several 
countries, and a man with many armies can always 
have his claims respected. Gteoige's creditors were 
Britons, therefore there could be no threat of foreign 
l^ons and an armed debt collector. Nor can I find 
that Geoige, when Prince of Wales and Regent of the 
United Ejngdom, surrendered any part of the 
emormous revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall to his 
clamouring creditors. On the other hand, Ismail 
did eventually surrender his Egyptian estates to his 
creditors. And let it not be forgotten that his huge 
propertiee, the State railways, the tdegraphs, the 
sugar works, his palaces, Uie State lands, 6her- 
areh Park, represented a sum not far short of the 
£100,000,000 which he owed ; and as Ismail's private 
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debts wne made the liabilitiea of the State, the 
enonnous sums he spent on public works must be 
taken into account. These, which were begun during 
his leign, constitute a very large portion of the 
present wealth of Egypt. Besides, England paid 
£4,000,000 for the Suez Canal shares : worch aboat 
£40,000,000 to-day, this is by no means a bad inveat- 
m^t. The affairs of the Daira, once Ismail's private 
property, were wound up in 1905 with a sorplos of 
£6,400,000.* Ismail's heirs had abandoned thdr 
rights in favour of the creditors, but Lord Cromer 
did not permit the Princes to share in this surplus. Tet 
the engagem^its, Altered into with the Princes when 
they renounced their rights, have not always been 
kept. For instance, Prince Hassin Kamil Pasha 
should have, received £24,000 per annum for land 
which he surrendered to the State, in lieu of an in- 
come of £40,000 per annum, which the estate would 
have broi^ht him. Shortly after this arrangement 
the sum was reduced to £18,000, when it was all^^ 
that the claim was too high ; about a year later, this 
time on the plea of Egyptian poverty, the sum was 
again reduced to £12,000. 

It was the duty of the Commission of Inquiry to 
separate the liabilities of State Sxom those which were 
purely personal ; charging t^e latter to tite private 
estates of the Khedive, which, as I have shown, they 
>ere well able to bear, and the former to the revenue 
i)f the country. 

I am aware that the task both of the Commission 
and the Controllers was ol Herculean proportions, 
but this does not absolve them from a question of 
equity. Europe was, however, financially in the 

* A full kceoont of the D&in and DcHnUni eatatei will be foond ia 
OlupterxTi 
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hands of the Rothschilds. The Rothsohilds wen 
Ismail's chief creditors. Europeans could not nuJce 
war on each other or on weak Orientals, without gold 
wherewith to purchase the sinews of wai ; the 
bankras of Europe possessed this gold. The moneA 
/interest has been abundantly proved in recent times \ 
I to be the controlling element in war. Conquest is no/ 
\ I<H)ger the battle-cry of monarchs. Modem warfare 
is conducted in the interest of trade and dividends. 
As long, therefore, as mankind shall continue to 
worship at the shrine of Mammon, bestowing its 
most hberal applause on the seekers after riches, 
the lust of gold will ever be the vice of the most 
exalted characters : all of which pertinently calls 
np the sage lines of Omdr Eh^yydm : 

"And thoM vrho boilwiidad the Golden Gnin, 
And thoee who flntig it to the winda like Rain, 
Alike to no mch aureate Earth are tom'd 
As, buried once, Hen want dng np *gain ". 
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CHAPTER III 
TEWFIK— POLITIOAL SHITTTLECOCK 

ISUAIL having retired from Egypt — ^foi tJie ever- 
lasting good of Egypt — to his Neapolitan asylum, 
theie to iodulge in " plots, ezcuisiona, and alanmiB ", 
Tewfik, his son, by the grace of Ailah.and the Powers, 
leigned in his stead. It is a fact that the Sultan, 
fearing Tewfik's indulgence in such dangerouB amuse- 
ments as political lefonus and constitationalism — 
for reasons fully set forth in the preceding chapter — 
did withhold, or at any late delay, the Fimian order- 
ing Tewfik's investiture ; but these little difficulties 
were soon overcome by Tewfik's patrons — the Powers. 
After a few trifling Utchea, he duly became rul^ of 
all the Egyptians by kind p^mission of the Dual 
Control — and the Sultan. 

Now in the early days of Tewfik's gentle dalliance 
wit^ political reform, he came under the influence of 
the Sheykh Jemal-ed-din and his school of constitu- 
tiomJ reformers at the El-Azhar University ; and 
when Ismail conferred that short-Hved constitution 
on Egypt, Tewfik became President of the Council, 
and was thus brought into direct contact with 
the Notables, who considered him " Egypt's 
Hope ". Moreover, just prior to the promulgation 
of Ismail's constitution — ^by reason of the evil he 
had wrought — there was a movement on foot at the' 
El-Azhar to demand his deposition at the hands of 
the Sultan ; or, failing that, his timely removal in the 
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same manneE as he had lemoved his Financial Bfinister, 
\ Ismail Sadyk, Uiat is to say, by a bowstring, an iron 
\ box, and a grave beneath the still mysterious waters 
of the Nile — Tewfik being privily named as his suc- 
ceasor. The more a^ressive reformers had really 
become disgusted with the entire stock of Mehemefc 
AH and their brood of Turkish-speaking Circassians : 
a crowd of political vampires, who, Hke their prede- 
cessors the Mamalukes, lorded it over the country, 
eztcactiiig all the good things from the land, and 
leaving only the husks to the poor Arab-speaking 
fellah. On the other hand the reformers, possessing 
more temperate views, counselled patience inasmuch 
as Ismail could not live fox ever, and they looked to 
Tewfik as their ultimate deliverer — Tewfik with his 
hypocritical professions of conversion, and fulsome 
promises of reform, " when he should ' rule ' Egypt ". 
By leason of these professions, [when Ismail's Con- ■ 
stttation was introdaced, they very naturally be- 
lieved that Tewfik had influenced it; and during 
the three short months of its operation the people of 
Egypt were happier, more hopeful and contented 
than they had ever been in the whole history of the , 
c<umtry. 

When Nubar Pasha fell and the constitution came 
to an abrupt conclusion, the reformers knew that 
Ismail's political end was in sight ; for, should the 
Powers and the Sultan be unable or unwilling to re- 
move him, they of the £1-Azhar intended to make the 
Older of his going their especial duty. The Powers, 
however, by their timely intervention, Mouldered 
the responsibility and relieved the situation. And 
now that Tewfik ruled, the constitutionalists were 
destined to test the value of his promises ; not had 
th^ bng to wait, for the Khedive, afto; charging 
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Cheiii Pasha with the formation of a ministry, 
promised the Minister that he would grant a Decree 
anthorisii^ a constitution ; on that document being 
{oesented he refused to sign the Decree and Chezif 
Pasha resigned. This liberal-minded Minister had 
experienced absolute rule in Ismail's time and knew 
all its attendant evils ; and being a man " of ex- 
ceeding honesty " — a very rare quality in an official 
of those corrupt times — it was only upon Tewfik's 
guarantee of a constitution that he accepted office. 
The Consuls were, however, unwilling that Constitu- 
tional Government should be introduced into Egypt; 
at any rate, not until the finances of the country 
were put upon a basis favourable to themselves. 
Cherif being tiierefore unable to introduce a form of 
Government \^oh experience had taught him was 
the best in the circumstances, tendered his remgna- 
tion; and the Khedive forthwith became his own 
Fiime Minister, instantly bl^hting the hopes of all 
those in favour of free institutions, and betraying 
his friends at tiie EI-Azhar, under the transparent 
pretext, that " Ubeial institutions were quite nnsuited 
to the country at present ". Truly has tbe Psalmist 
said, " Put not your trust in princes ". 

In the meantime the European Consola had other 
views. Bias Pasha was summoned to Egypt, and on 
22 September, 1879, was entrusted with the forma- 
tion of a ministry, the old Rescript of Ismail of 
28 August, 1878, being resuscitated. Riaz, taking 
Tewfik's place as President of the Council and being 
the nominee of the Consulates, was very naturally 
expected to carry into effect their ideas of fiii»nni<>-l 
reform ; at the same time he was granted full powers 
to carry on the internal administistion in the EJie- 
dive's name, independentiy of any Council or 
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Aamaobiy. " The Ehedive, however, reserved to 
himaeli the oght to preode whenever he thought 
it desirable to do 80 ". In other words, should the 
GoiUKnl fail to show due appreciation for the will 
of the Consnlatee, Tewfik would preaide that he 
might overawe them into obedience. It need hardly 
be stated now that the old order had been leintro- 
doced ; the Eorbash reasserted its dominion over the 
luid. The courts of justice increased their powers : 
thorn interaati(Hial tribuoalB introduced hj that 
aeli-seeking Armenian, Nnbar Pasha, where European 
mmee committed in Egypt were tried in Egypt under 
the law of the foreigner, and where native evidence 
for the most part was discredited, or held in such 
ooatempt that there was little chance of justice fra 
the native litigant. The alien caste of Tuiks and 
CSrcaasians continued to lord it over the people; and 
the landed classes found themselves throttled by 
debt, whilst the poor fellaheen groaned under the 
extortions of Greek moneylendos. 

One would have thought that Tewfik's intimate 
experience of personal rule, and also that of liberal 
iDBtatations, wonld have caused him to choose the 
latter in the interests of his people. But his culpable 
neglect and betrayal of his fri^ds in this, ihe first 
imfXHtant decision of his reign, not only made him 
the dummy prince of the Consulates, but was the 
canse of all his sulwequent troubles ; for, like a 
shatdeoock, he was banged first by the battledore of 
the Powers, then by that of the Snltan, and again by 
tiie Nationalists and the anny. Had he remained 
finn to his plighted word to Ch^if Pasha and &e 
reform party, summoning a Conncil of Notables, he 
would miqnestionably have been spared all die in- 
tagaee ax^ couuter-iutDgues of the next two years 
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of his leign. He would have obtained the good-will 
and unconditional obedience of his subjects also ; for 
it must be distinctly understood that Kiaz Pasha's 
appointment was in direct opposition of the popular 
will. He was known throughout Euiope to be of the 
old Turkish regime, with its deportations, police 
rule, espionage, and illegal arrests. Notwithstanding 
these facts, I have it on undisputable aul^ority that 
his object in taking office was to assist, as expe- 
ditiously as possible, in extricating the country 
from its financial misfortunes, thereby ridding Egypt 
of foreign intervention. Much has been written 
against this man, but there is t^ to his credit : 
daring his first year of office he did succeed in re- 
lieving the fellaheen from many of his most pressing 
finanraiJ burdens. Nevertheless, however sincere his 
intentions, it was quite impossible for him to effect 
anything in the nature of popular reform when it is 
remembered that his ministry was mainly composed 
of Turkish reactionaries of the old school. Of these, 
Osman Rifky, War Minister, was by no means the 
least disturbing element ; and his sul^equent fall was 
destined to be brought about throng Bifky's auto- 
cratic and reactionary methods. 

It was during these early months of Tewfik's rule 
/ that Sir Edward Malet— having succeeded Sir 
I Frank Lascelles as Consul-Qeneral— Wisited Con- 
' stantiuople, and declared on his return to Egypt, 
' that " the Sultan Abdul Hamid would never agree 
to real constitutional government in Egypt ". This 
statement in a measure strengthened the weak-willed 
Khedive, iucitii^ him to adopt more stringent 
methods in his rather fatuous opposition to reform ; 
for he thought that he could now rely on support 
from Constantinople, in addition to that of bis masters. 
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the Powers. He had, howevei, only succeeded in ■ 
fanning into flame those smouldering embeia of 
Nationalist bitterness against himself and his house, 
which were burning so furiously in Ismail's time. The 
native Press meanwhile freely attacked the unjust 
taxation that existed, which, being under European 
financial control, favoured Europeans at the expense 
of the native population. It attacked not only the 
multiplying of offices in the interests of foreigners, 
and the French and EngUsh control of tbe railway 
administcation, but also the existing broths, wine 
shops, and disreputable oafi chamtainU which were 
fostered under the protecting mantle of the capitu- 
fations, and were abhorred by all pious Moslenis, 
because of their uncontrolled depravity. " We, who 
call ourselves Christians ", writes Cameron, " cannot 
but feel ashamed when we learn how, during that 
thirty years, Christian adventurers victimised thfr. 
Moslems of £g]rpt, not shooting them down, it is true, \ 
bat nevotheless cruelly wronging them by the abuses J 
of privily and capitufations, by myst^ous pro- 
cesses of European law to which Orientals were quite 
unaccustomed. Whatever may be the point of view, 
a high or low standard of morality, a love of truth, or 
a pleasuit cynicism in poUtics, there must be one 
weight and one measure. We cannot condemn the 
Egyptians and acquit the Europeans, and if we 
palliate onr own offences we must condone ^ose of 
Abbas and Said, uid even Ismail." * 

During the period under considerataou, Arab and 
Coptic girls were being frequently abducted from 
their homes to be offered up as a sacrifice at the 
shrine of lust and immorality, and to promote the 
evil traffic of the brothel \ whilst the youthful and 
u'a " Egypt in the Niaeteentli Century ", p. S26. 
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hitherto temperate Hoslem was initiated into the 
depraved mysteiiea of dronkeiuieHs, debaucheiy, and 
a whole catalogue of unprintable vices. This agita- 
tion, which began in a small way, gradually grew in 
proportions until it culminated in the mutiny o£ 
1 February, 1881. Now in order to fully understand 
tiiQ underlying reasons of this mutiny, it is necessary 
to return once more to the time of Said Pasha. This 
Viceroy was imbued with a sincere desire to advance 
Egyptian commercial prosperity and at the same 
time raise the Arab^peaking fellah to that condition 
of class equality which previously had been denied 
him by his Turoo-Circassian masters, and to wbicfa 
Said considered him justly entitled, inasmuch as he 
was the preponderating element in Egyptian nation- 
ality ; Said, among other efforts for the amelioration 
of Uie fellah, brou^t into b«ng a scheme whereby 
the sons of village Sheykhs were ti&ined as officers 
of the Egyptian army. This innovation gave them 
every opportunity of rising to the highest rank by 
merit alone, and not by the old system of patronage 
which had elevated the Turco-Circasaiana to the 
higher posts. Among these young men was Ahmed 
Bey Arabi, who was quickly pushed on through the 
lower ranks, becoming a lieutenant-colonel at the 
tender age of twenty ; and being favoured by Said, 
became his A.D.C., accompanying bim to Medina 
just prior to his death. 

, On Ismail's successioD, being as it were, " a king 
that knew not Joseph ", he withdrew l^e favour 
shown to the fellah officers in the preceding reign. 
Arabi and the other Arab-speaking officers were 
treated with contumely by the Turoo-CircassianB, 
to whom promotions were now being apporti<med. 
The monopoly of the higher army and official posts 
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lemained entirely in thdi hands, whilst the Arab-speak- 
ing element almost exclnsivdy composed the army, 
from the common soldier up to the captain. The 
.onsuocessfal Abyeainian campaign not only destroyed 
jKhedivial pzestdge, bat threw up in bold relief tiie 
/ignorance and incompetence of the Torco-CircasBian 
I generals, whom die retaining men no longer re- 
japected; and the resultant financial diffioalties, 
while in no way Hintitiitihitig the salaries of the Cir- 
cassians, caused the pay of the Arab officers to be 
both precarious and irregular ; besides Uiis the mm 
were frequently subjected to iniquitous fines and 
I forfeitores. These events naturally aroused disctm- 
tent in the breasts of those who had been taim;ht to 
expect better things ; and this dissatisfaction existing 
among the fellah officers and the rank and file, was 
fully shared by the country, where the Ciicasman 
(^ficial possessed both the will and the opportunity 
of making his presence a most hateful adjunct to 
Egyptian oppression. 

There had been previous conspiracies among the 
lower officers, who had at this time made common 
cause with the men. These conspiracies were never 
publicly known, but my father informed me they 
came perilously near to a violent eruption. Ahmed 
Arabi, because of his fellah origin and his unusual 
rank, became a recognised leader of this class as 
eariy as 1877. 

As the non-payment and irregularity of the fellah 
officers' salaries continued after Tewfik's succession, 
notwithstanding the x^;nlarity with which payment 
was made to the Circassians, this prompted the 
fellah officers to petition Riaz Pasha on 20 May, 1880. 
. demanding an inquiry into the whole system. This 
petition, which was non-politioal, was signed by all 
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the seniot Aiab officers, inclading Aiabi and Abdul 
Aal Helmy. The inquiry was duly held ; and Baron 
de Ring, the EVench Conmil, not only supported the 
just oldms of the officers, granting them his protec- 
tion as &ii m was prudent, but had a rather stormy 
BC^e with Riaz Pasha in consequence, during the 
sitting of the inquiry. The officers gained a victoiy, 
but Osman Rifky never fo^ve them, subsequently 
revelling himself on the soldiers by subjecting them 
to a kind of oorv^ of hard labour, such as agricul- 
tural work on the Khedivial estates, and the digging 
of canals. The men very naturally objected and 
their officers protested ; but they were compelled to 
continue the work, until Arabi refused to permit the 
men of his regiment to be ordered away for manual 
labour on the TowfiMyeh Canal. This recusal brought 
him for die first time into direct conflict with Rifky. 
Meanwhile, although half-hearted efforts were being 
made to improve the civil administration, nothii^ 
was done for the army, which Riaz did not under- 
stand, and Rifky, although War Minister, cared 
nothing about. Besides, many officers had been dis- 
missed t^e service without legal inquiry, whilst 
numerous promotions with increased pay had been 
made amongst tiie Circassians. The Khedive had 
become jealous of Riaz because of the free hand the 
{ Consulates had granted him in the administration, 
I in return for his non-interference with their financial 
' juggling. Tewfik,- tb»ofQrey by underhand methods 

• instructed his A.D.C., Colonel Ali Bey Fehmyl — a 
fellah officer commanding the 1st Regiment of 
Khedivial Guards, who was attached to the Palace, 

* because of Ma union with a Circasaiatt woman— /bo in- 
form Arabi and Abdul Aal Helmy, the fellah Colonel 
of the Black Regim^t, that he, Tewfik, was with the 
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axmj in theii qoanel with the Ministxy. I These Uuee - 
theiefoie drew np and signed a petition which they 
pzesented in person to Biaz on 15 Janoaiy, 1881, 
demanding an inqoiiy into the promotion of the 
Circassians, and the lemoval of theii " friend," the 
Minister of War. Biaz requested the officers to with- 
draw the petition, promising them an immediate 
inqoiiy. They waited a fortnight, making further 
efforts in the interim in the same direction, and at the 
end of diat peaod they were decoyed to the Ministry 
and put on their trial. The fellah officers and men 
being privily informed of the con^iracy, marched 
to the Ministry of War, forced an entrance, released 
their commanders, and wrecked the office. The 
Colonels then marched to the Palace at the head of 
their regiments, and demanded the instant dismissal 
of Rifky. The Khedive ordered Oaman Rifky's 
dismissal, and, at the instance of the Colonels, ap- 
pointed Mahmud Bey Sami-el-Barodi, a recognised 
hbeial reformer, as his successor. Thus ended the 
mutiny of 1881 : Arabi and the other Colonels re- 
turning to their military duties. But this mutiny, 
although forced upon its leaders by the injustice of 
the War Minister on the one hand, and secretly in- 
stigated by the Khedive on the other, proved the 
undoubted strength of the army, and revived hope 
in the breasts of the much-opprmsed fellaheen, who 
were quick to observe that their sons and brothras, 
who could compel the dismissal of a Minister ap- 
proved by the Powers, were a political force to be 
reckoned with, and might, with the fellah poptdation 
behind them, eventually bring into beinf| that much 
desired consummation, an n 

" EGYPT FOR THE BGYFTIANS " ! { 
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CHAPTER IV 



FIECEDED by paeans of Press adulation and 
tiheatrical display that might have done credit 
to the most exacting of Eastern potentates, the Bt. 
Honourable Benjamin Diaiaeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, 
uid the Host Noble the Marquis of Salisbury went 
forth in the summer of 1878 as befitted Her Britannic 
MajcBly's plenipotentiaries, on their trtmnphal pro- 
gress towards the city of Berlin, where at that 
famous Congress of t^e 13 June th^ were to detra- 
mine the fate of European Turkey, and of the Cbria- 
tian subjects of Hia Sublime Majesty the Sultan. At 
the same time they were to revise the treaty of San 
Stefano, which by a British naval demonstration in 
the Dardanelles had been previously wrung from the 
prasistent Muscovite, whose armed force stood with- 
out the gates of Constantinople. 

Now, Sir Henry Iiayard, Britain's Ambassador at 
Constantinople, a man well versed in Eastern know- 
ledge and diplomacy, some two months after the 
signing of the treaty of San Ste&ino, by reason of his 
great influence and his ascendancy over the youthful 
Sultan, Abdul Hamid, negotiated a secret Conven- 
tion with the Porte in which a lease of the island of 
Cyprus was granted to England. In lieu of promises 
of reform in His Majesty's Dominions on the part of 
the Sultan, this was to be brought about through 

38 
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tile agency of oertain travelling Ei^lish military 
Consalfl, who were to advise and report grievanceB, 
sapervise the civil administiation in the provinces, 
see that the recmitijig grounds of the Ottoman Aimy 
were not depopulated by mismanagement, and that 
the farmers of taxes did not unduly squeeze the 
peasantry. On these conditions, Disraeli and Salis- 
bury established for Great Britain a sort of informal 
but efiectoal protectorate over Asiatic Turkey — 
goaranteeing the Sultan the integrity of his Asiatic 
provinces. Disraeli was, in the first place, actuated 
by the interested representations of a Consul as to 
the possible wealth of the island ; and in the second, 
the xeally important object of acquiring Cyprus was 
the strate^c control of Asia Minor through the 
previously mraitioned ambulant Consuls, whose chief 
duty was intended to check the advance of Russia 
in the Mediterranean, even as her progress had been 
checked at San Stefano. Had this Convention be^ 
carried to a successful issue, the British capitalists 
would have made a commercial banquet of Turkey,) 
eventually trussing her up with the swords of an 
invading axmy in the same way as Egypt has been 
treated. WiUi the Russian Anny at his gates, the 
Saltan had no choice. It was a case of Russian 
aggresdon or English tutelage. The Sultan feared 
the former ; while, on the other hand, the prestige of 
Elngland's name in the Asiatic provinces, and the 
evidence he had of her previous disinterested friend- 
ship, were in themselves a sufficient inducement for 
him to accept English tutelage by signing the secret 
Gonventdon. Besides, the youthful monarch, even at 
tjiat early stage of his eventful career, was not want- 
ing in tiiat cunnii^ which distdngnished him in after 
years ; and he weU knew that were a third Power 
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cognisant of En^^d's duplicity, not only would she 
lose hei piestige for probity in European Chan- 
cellories, but she would stand revealed in all her 
nakedness as a self-seeking hypocrite. 

It was about a month after tiie signing of this 
secret Convention that, principally on DisraeU^s 
initiative, the European Congress met at Berlin. It 
being the most important Congress since that of 
Paris, which was convened for a like object, all the 
plenipotentiaries were suspicious of one another, and 
of the part each was likely to play in the possible 
partition of the Ottoman Empire. It therefore 
naturally followed that the proceediogs should open 
with a declaration that each Ambassador came to the 
Congress with clean hands, and that his Govern- 
ment possessed no secret engagement regarding the 
questions in dispute. Disraeli and Salisbury being 
taikea by surprise, notwithstanding their secret 
nnderstanding with the Sultan, fom^y gave their 
word to that effect, and thereby unwittin^y fell head- 
long into their own snare ; for on 9 July the text of 
t^e Cyprus secret Convention was published by the 
" Globe ". It fell like a bolt from the blue upon the 
deliberations of the Congress. Although Marvin, a 
ttajislator employed by the Foreigu Office, had ^Id 
the document to the newspaper, its authenticity was 
denied in London ; but in spite of this denial, Dis- 
raeli and Salisbury found themselves convicted of 
deliberate and recorded falsehood. The Congress 
was nearly broken up. Prince Gortschakofi, tiie 
Russian Ambassador, and M. Waddington, repre- 
senting Eruice, gave warning that they would im- 
mediately retire from the Congress. M. Waddington 
even went so far as to pack his trunks. Now, as the 
SfUL Stefano treaty was one of t^e principal acts in this 
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diplomatic tnveety, the Teeagnatdon of Gortschakofi 
may be fikened to " Hamlet " without the " Piince " ; 
and M. Waddington, by leason of the adjacraicy of 
Algeria to one of the Sultan's provinces, might be 
fittingly described as the " Ghost ". " Prince " and 
" Ghost " having therefore resigned their ports, and 
Bismarck realising that the play could not proceed 
without the principal characters, boldly rescued the 
" peace with honour " diplomats by patching up the 
trouble with their a^^eved coUeagues, effecting 
the following compromise between the French and 
En^ish Ambassadors : 

1. " That as compensation to France for En^nd's 

acquisition of Cyprus, France should be 
allowed on the first convenient oppor^ 
tunity, and without opposition from Ei^- 
land, to occupy Tunis. 

2. " That in the financial arrangements being made 

in Egypt, France should march pari passu 
with England. 

3. " That England should rect^nise in a special 

manner the old French claim of protecting 
the Latin CShristians in Syria ".* 

Thus at one fell swoop, in order to cover up a^ 
political act of double-dealing and disgrace, two of \ 
En^and's foremost statesmen had bartered their \ 
honour. The Sultan was wantonly denuded of a ' 
province by his most trusted ally, and confidence in 
the good ^th and integrity of Christian statesmen 
was for ever banished from the breasts of all tihinlripg 
Moslenu. 

The heel of France was thereby set upon Tunis ; and 
not onfy was the way paved for the partition of 
> See BIimA "Secret Hiatoi;", p. 36. 
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Africa among the European Poweis with its attendant 

miaeries to the native populations, but England's 
infloence for good in the Ottoman Empire was 
deataroyed, her name being made a byword amcmg 
Moslem peoples, and the eyes of the Sultan were 
opened to the danger of En^^lish co-operation in the 
internal administration of his empire. This dis- 
/graceful OTprus intrigue was also responsible for 

1 Abdul Hamid's subsequent persecution of the Liberal 
party at Constantinople, and for his settled dislike 
to Western coiutitutionalism in Egypt ; thus giving 
an impetus to the idea of that Pan-Islamism which 
was primarily intended as a defensive weapon against 
the aggressive encroachments of Chiistendom. 

Fruice's ambitions with r^;ard to her conquest 
of the East may be much better understood when 
it is remembered that the " Great " Napoleon, 
in his desire to surpass all the generals of antiquity, 
from Alexander to Caeear, had invaded Egypt as 
eaxly as 1799 ; and the Bourbon Charles X, not to 
be outdone by the Corsican adventurer, ordered the 
conquest and subjugation of A^ria in 1830 ; a 
Xconquest and subjugation which required seventeen 
years for its ultimate accomplishment ; and this 
notwithstanding France's " friendly " attitude to- 
wards the Sultan. Little wonder, therefore, that we 
find the dream of Eastern conquest again asserting 
itself in 1857, at which time Napoleon III was TnftTriwg 
overtures to the British Grovemment with a view to 
the partition of the northern portions of Africa. 
Accordii^ to that scheme France was to have 
Slorocco, Tunis was to fall to Sardinia, and Egypt 
to England. Ix)rd Falmerston, however, desiring to 
uphold the good old traditions of British statesmen 
in their policy of maintaining the integrity of the 
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Ottoman Empire, threw cold water upon &» in- 
tmded conspiracy in the following characteristic 
letter to Lord Ckur^idon : " It is very pOBsible that 
many parts of the world would be better governed 
by Stance, England, and Sardinia than they are now. 
. . . We do not want to have Egypt. What we^ 
want about Egypt is that it should continue to be 
attached to the Turidsh Empire, which is a security I 
against its belonging to any European Power. ^ B^tJ 
we do^notj|fMit.the buid^^i^5effl£rmng_Eigypt. TTT^ 
He^TiB try to improve all those countries by the , 
general influence of our commerce, but let m (Astam [ 
from a erugade of conquest which taould caU doum upon j 
us (Ae amdenmalion of tdl other civUised neaions ".*/ 
This lettra suggests that either Lord Palmerston was 
utteriy wroI^; in regard to his implied estimate of 
" the condemnation of all other civilised nations ", 
or by inverse ratio, the latter-day aggressions of 
European nations on "uncivilised" races suggests 
not only a lack of that high moral and political 
standard which is essential to those who would 
assume a judicial position in regard to the political 
morals of their hind, but by placing a premium on 
aggressions debases the moral standard, thereby 
taking the reactionary path which leads back to 
primeval man, whose motto was, " m^ht, not right ". 
France, however, was not slow to take advantage 
of concessionB so easily obtained from " Ferfldious 
Albion ", for Sir Rivers Wilson, the English Financial 
Controller in Egypt, was immediately advised by 
tel^ram to share equally with France all financial 
appointments connected with the Administration. As 
win be shown hereafter, this move was destined to 
pave the way for the jodtt note and the subsequent 

> AAley'a " Lite of Lord Palmenton ", Vol. II, p. 185. 
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(Occupation of Egypt. Bonaparte having cteated a 
'precedent in i^reaaion by invading Bgyipt, it was 
Ino difQcult matter foi France, in May, 18S1, to adze 
Inpon Tunis under the pretext of protecting the Bey 
Mrom the threatening attitude of hia subjects ; and 
by means of this highly imaginary device, to occupy 
xhe western portion of that Begency, and proclaim 
fa French Protectorate. General Br^axt seized the 
person of the Bey, and, at the point of the sword, 
forced him to sign a treaty surrendering the inde- 
pendence of Tunis. The Western Tunisians were 

\ unable to fire a shot in defence of their ruler ; bat 
the tribes of the Eastern Provinces took up anna 
against the invaders, and " before the middle of the 
summer the zevolt had spread to the Algerian Sahara, 
and a wave of anger against Christendom was roUing 
^eastward ; which, aa will be seen, had b^uu to afiect 
Egypt dangerously ; and rranains, in truth to this 
day, responsible for precipitating the action of the 
Liberal reframerB there, and of the army in demanding 
seU-^vemment ". The Bey of Tunis had neither for- 

V feited the good-will of his people, nor was there any 
dai^r to the Europeans, nor were there financial 
embarrassmentfl ; yet this illegal usurpation of 
authority in the dominions of a mild and ino£Eensive 
neighbour, without parallel in modem European 
a^^pieesion, was calmly accepted by Lord Qranville 
on the assurances of the French Government that 
" the occupation of the Begency was only for the 
restoration of order ", and that " it would not be 
continued a day longer than might be necessary to 
secure the safety of the Bey's Government ". Politi- 
cal fictions of this nature were duly pU^iarised by 
the noble lord himself a year later in Egypt, when the 
positions of the two Powers were reversed. Silence 
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reagned in the European Chancelleries with i^;azd 
to this aggrasaive incident. The Itahan people UAt 
aggrieved, it was said ; and the British Parliament 
made a great noise, bat obtained no satisfactcHy 
explanation. The Mazquis of Salisbury, then in 
opposition, maintained a sphinx-like silence which 
contagiously aSected Berlin, and the Sultan's pul^ 
protest was like an accusing voice crying in a wHder- 
nesB of European iniquity. But as the truth slowly 
filtered through, it lit a flame throughout the 
Uohammedau world, which neither tiie sophistry of 
histcHdans, the repression of Ministers, nor the plati- 
tudes of statesmen have ever been able to effectually 
qnench. ' 

In Egypt, meanwhile, the Khedive was being tor^ 
tared by doubts, ambitions, fears, and jealousies. 
The Anglo-French harness chafed him badly, and he 
was disposed to kick over the traces. ' The enemies of - 
Riaz Fasha were suggesting that with the support of 
the Powers, to whom he owed his position, the Minister 
was secretly plotting against the Khedive. ^ Arabi's - 
growing power aroused bis jealousy and suspicions. 
The Circassians who formed his Court, being violently 
opposed to the fellah officers, were untiring in their 
^orta to induce Tewfik to adopt drastic measures 
against them. At the same time Cherif Pasha and 
t^e constitutionalista were malring use of them, by 
engineering another military demonstration, in order 
to rid the country of Riaz, and the European Consular 
subjection in which he fotmd himself enmeshed. For 
tiiis very reason Tewfik knew himself to be cordially 
hated and demised by the majority of his subjects. 
Thus stood the unsettled condition of Egyptian 
a&urs in August, 1881, when the universal ferment 
tiironghout the Moslem world, created by t^e French 
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invasion of Tunis, having reached Egypt, Coined the 
smouldering embet of discontent at Caiio into a 
definite conflagration of revolt, and led up to the 
NationalistB' Mutiny of 9 September. 

It will be remembered that the three Colonels 
were arrested by Oaman Rifky at the Ministry for 
their share in the military disturbance at the Easr- 
e)-NQ on 1 February. It will also have been noted 
t^t Rifky had been relieved of his portfolio by 
the Khedive through the efiorts of Baron de Ring, 
and also because he feared to take the (Sonsequence 
of a tiial along with the Colonels. That t^iwTnJHftft l 
was contrary to the wishes of the Prime Miniate, 
Biaz Pasha ; and the fact that the new War Minister, 
I Hahmud Sami-el-Barodi, was a constitutionalist and 
{ a friend of the rebeUions officers, whose ultimate aim 
I was to restore his late chief, Cherif Pasha, to power, 
\influenced Riaz to pursue a system of persecution 
and intrigue against the fellah officers which tended 
towards their final destruction. When, therefore, 
Mahmud Sami accepted office imder Biaz, he assured 
Arabi, through their mutual friend, Ali Bey Roubi, 
a fellah officer, that as his position in the Blinistry 
gave bitn the opportunity of helping them actively, 
he would give them notice of any designs against 
them. This he considered could be more efiectuaUy 
accomplished if he did not see Arabi personally, but 
conveyed any intelligraice he might possess through 
the medium of Ali Roubi. He, moreover, made the 
officers a general promise that, should the Khedive 
become actively engaged with Biaz against them, 
they wotdd either be warned directly of their danger, 
or they would know indirectly by his retirement from 
the Ministry. Meanwhile, Arabi's popularity con- 
tinued to increase ; and Riaz, working on the Khe- 
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dive's jealoosy of Aiabi, obtained his consent to Uie 
I banishment of the two leading Colonels with their 
I regiments from Cairo, giving the order to Mahmnd 
/ Sami, who, on raising objections, was summarily dis- 
I missed ; the Khedive's CLccassian brother-in-law, 
\ Daoud Pasha Yeghen, being named as his succeesor. 
\ Mahmud Sami, having been ordered by letter to retire 
j to his village, where it was hoped he would ceaae from 
I troubling the Government by aiding the reformers, 
I had no opportunity of commnnicating with hia 
I military friends ; but they, having accepted warning 
through his sudden retirement, were prepared for the 
worst ; so that when the Court returned to Cairo 
early in September, Arafai had already taken counsel 
with Sultan Pasha and the other civilian reformers 
as to their subsequent course of action. Riaz, having 
removed Mahmud Sami, and Baron de Ring having 
been recalled by his Govemment for interfering in 
the internal administratioD of the Khedive's Govem- 
ment by encouraging the officers to rebel, the Prime 
Minister began to take a rather optimistic view of 
the situation. That his colleague at the War Office 
was Daoud Pasha, the Khedive's brother-in-law, a 
Circassian general of the worst possible t^pe, who, 
like those of his class, held the fellah officers in 
supreme contempt, was certainly calculated to put 
B^ on good terms with himself, and delude him 
into the belief that he was really master of the situa- 
tion. Unfortunately for himself he never properly 
estimated the strength of the mihtaiy element and 
its adherents, or he would hardly have pursued the 
system of espimiage and intrigne f^^ainst the officers 
t^t obtained at this time. There was also an un- 
founded rumour with r^ard to the existence of a 
secret FOwa, condemning the Colonels to death for 
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high treason. The existence of this deciee may have 
been ciedited by the fellah officoa of minoi rank ; 
but I do not think mudi importance was attached 
to it by Aiabi at the time, because All Fehmy was 
still engaged as Tewfik's go-between. Ali Fehmy 
encouraged the officers to overthrow Riaz in the 
intraest of the Khedive, who wanted to rid himself of 
the Prime Minister and the European control, and 
with t^e aid of the military restore Cherif Pasha to 
power, in order that he, Tewfik, might regain his lost 
prestdge with reformers and people. 

It will therefore be observed that from the Egyptian 
point of view, at least, military revolt was the one and 
Mily solution of the problem produced by these con- 
traiding elements. The European tutelage disturbed 
the peace of the reformers, both military and civil. 
The invasion of Tunis, the profanation of mosques, 
and outraging of Moslem women by the French 
soldiery, stirred up religious feeling against t^e 
Europeans; and the "ruler" of the country was 
actively engaged with his army in an intrigue against 
his Prime Minister, whilst the Prime Minister was 
secretly plotting the destruction of the leaders of 
the army. Here was a tangled skein of circumstances, 
surpassing in magnitude and complexity the wildest 
fl^ts of imagination that have ever engrossed the 
minds of dramatist or novelist. 
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CHAPTER V 
NDHTH SEPTEMBER 

r' was on the night of 8 September, 1881, that Aiabi 
. Pasha was quietly seated in his house at Caiio, 

I wbeai he was startled by a loud and praetBtent knock- 
I ing at the outer door. The would-be intruder being 
i unable to give a satisfactory account of himself or 
I his business, was refused adnusaion. On his re- 
I Inctant departure, Arabi caused him to be followed 

Iand he was seen to enter the Prefecture of Police. 
Aiabi tiien cautiously proceeded to the residence 
of the otha Colonels, from whom he learned that 
a similar incident had just occurred. The Colonels 
Uierenpon decided to take action on the following 
day. That there was genuine cause for alarm there 
can be little doubt, and that immediate action was 
necessary for their self-protection cannot be gain- 
said : tor they well knew that all sorts of plots had 
been put in motion for their destruction, and Aiabi, 
. the recc^piised leader, went in fear of his life. As I 
I have previously pointed out, all other schemes having 
' proved unavailing, Riaz decided to banish Arabi 
I and his raiment to Alexandria, and Abdul Aal's 
I with its commander to Damietta. Ali Bey Fehmy, 
the Khedive's A.D.C., was alone permitted to remain 
with his regiment in Cairo, which being a Guards' 
B^jment did duty at the Palace. By reason of his 
marriage, Tewfik counted on this colonel's attach- 
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moit to the Court as being sufficiently strong to 
guarantee his faithfulness. Daoud Pasha, therefore, 
on the evening of 8 September issued the order which 
was intended to separate the Colonels on the day 

' following ; but they, having carefully laid their plans, 
caused Arabi to send a letter to the Khedive on the 

I morning of the ninth, in which he demanded the 

I dismissal of the Riaz Ministry and the introduction 
(.of a constitution. This letter was sent to Ismailiyeh 
Palace, where the Khedive was in residence. Arabi 
further stated in his communication that he should 
march to the Abdin Palace in the afternoon to re- 
ceive His H^hness's answer. Arabi's reason foi 
going to the Abdin Palace, the Khedive's official 
residence, was to avoid giving alarm to the ladies of 
the household. Tewfik, on receiving the letter, sent 
for Sir Auckland Colvin, the English Financial Con- 
troller, an old and experienced Indian Civil servant. 
Riaz Pasha and Stone Pasha — an American officer 
in the Egyptian Army — ^were also sent for. Colvin 
suggested that the Khedive should summon the two 
loyal regiments in Cairo with all the available police, 
and personally arrest Arabi on his arrival at the 
Abdin Square. The Khedive demnrred, pointing out 
to Colvin that Arab! had Uie artillery and cavalry 
with him, and might fire. They thai drove over from 
Ismailiyeh to the Abdin barracks, where Ali Fehmy 
and his guards' regiment turned out. The Khedive 
and Riaz spoke to the soldiers, who warmly pro- 
tested their loyalty. Orders were then given to 
Colonel Ali Fehmy that he should immediately 

I occupy the Abdin Palace with his regiment. Ali 
Fehmy having assented, posted his men in the upper 
rooms. From thence they drove to the Citadel, where 

' there were further esq^iessions of loyalty ; but tiie 
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{Lhedive, Laving leamt that the regiinent had been 
MgnftlUng to Aiabi's legiment in the Abbaasiyoh 
bacracks, began to scold and threaten their com- 
mando:, Fada Bey ; wheoreapon the soldiers, fearing 
that danger threatened theii commander, surrotmded 
the Khedive's carriage. He being afraid, at once 
drove away to the Abbassiyeh barracks, and found 
on his arrival that Arabi had already marched to 
Cairo with his regiment. Tewfik then returned to 
the Abdin Palace, entering through a side door. 
Arabi, meanwhile, on his arrival, having convrased 
with Ali Eehmy, that officer and his regiment joined 
Aiabi in the square, so that when the Khedive entered 
the Abdin Sqtiare with Sir Auckland Colvin, he found . 
that his regiment of guards was occupying the square 
along with Arabi's, the cavalry and artillery. Tewfik 
called upon Arabi to dismount, which he did. He 
ordered him to sheath his sword ; this order was also 
obeyed ; but to prevent treach^y the officers, to the 
nnmber of about fifty, placed themselves between the 
Khedive and the Palace. His Highness, after con- 
snlting with the generals and aides-de-camp by 
^lom he was surrounded, demanded of Arabi the 
meaning of the demonstration. Arabi rephed that 
he came to demand : 

1. That the Ministers should be dismissed. . 

2. That a Parliament or Council of Notables be 

convoked, and a constitution introduced. 

3. That the strength of the army should be raised 

to 18,000, as set forth in the Stdtan's Fir- 



He added that the army had come on the part of 
the Egyptian people to enforce these demands, and 
tihat he would not retire until they were conceded. 
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" I am Khedive of the countiry and shall do aa I 
please I " exclaimed Tewfik. 

To which Arabi answered, " We aie not slaves, 
and from this day forth shall not submit ouiselves 
to be bequeathed from one master to another ". 
Thereupon the Khedive turned and went into the 
Palace. Sir Charles Cookson, British Consul at 
Alexandria, aoting for Sir Edward Malet, away on 
leave, was then sent to n^tiate with the mutineers 
with the aid of an interpreter. In order to ad- 
just the terms, t^ere was much going to and 
from the Palace^ Tewfik finally consenting to the 
full demands of Arabi, even to Ch«cii Pasha's 
appointment as Prime Blinister in place of Rias 
Pasha. 

When the soldiers and people who occupied the 
square heard the announcement of Oheiif's selection, 
the shouts that greeted this annotmcement, " Long 
live the Khedive I " were loud and tmiversal, and the 
troops were drawn ofi in perfect quiet to their re- 
spective barracks. That evenii^ the Khedive sent 
for Arabi to meet him at the Ismailiyeh Palace, 
where the Colonel made his submission and offered 
his thanks to the Khedive for the concessions he 
' had made. The Khedive dismissed Arabi with the 
injunction that he should " go and occupy Abdin ", 
adding, " but let it be without music in the 
> streetA ". 

The part Tewfik played in the events of the day 
was hardly heroic. He was exposed to no danger 
whatever at tiie hands of the soldiers ; and what 
appeared to the unenlightened minds of Cookson 
and Colvin to be vacillation on the part of the Khedive 
in his treatment of the army and his ready agreement 
to their demands, " in order to save public security ", 
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was leally part of a deeply laid plan to rid himself 
of Bias by appearing to yield to foice, whilst that, 
very foice was raicouiaged by the Khedive himedf. .' 
Colvin, being quite in ignorance of the semi-imder- \ 
standing existing between the Khedive and his 1 
officezs, was most anxions that violent methods 
should be adopted i^jainst the offices, going so tax 
as to suggest that they shotdd be shot — an attatnde 
quite uronited to the time and the circumstances. 
On the other hand, Cookson, who was better ac- 
quainted with Tewfik's timid character, though also^ 
in ignorance in regard to the Khedive's partial under- 
standing with hia officers, suggested compromise. 
This was the precise solution Tewfik had schemed 
to attain, so that he mi^t bring about the fall of 
Biaz and the recall of Cherif Pasha. Riaz prudently 
took no part in the discussion, remaining inside the 
Palace until matters were adjusted. On that very 
evening he recdved his dismissal ; and Cherif Pasha, 
on being offered the Premiership, as was natural, 
raised objections to becoming the nominee of a 
mutinons army ; but being pressed by Sir Charles 
Cookson, M. Bienkiewicz, the French Consul-General, 
and Sir Auckland Colvin, and, like Uacbeth, having 
no mind to let " I dare not " wait upon " I would ", 
after a respectable show of resistance finally con- 
sented. But this was after the Chamber of Notables, 
which had been previously summoned to Cairo by 
Aiabi, with Sultan Pasha at their head, had arrived 
on 13 September, When the Notables added their 
sohcitations to those of the European officials, 
Cherif Pasha gracefully capitulated and was duly 
installed. The new Minister was nominated on 
14 September, Cherif Pasha being assured that " in 
oaae the army should show itself submissive and 
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obedient, the Gkivemments of England and France 
would intetpose their good offices with the Sublime 
Forte, in order to avert from Egypt an occupation 
by an Ottoman Army ". 

Thia statement was quite unnecessary. Abdul 
Hamid was no fool ; he well knew, through his spies 
in Cairo, that apart from the constitutional aspect 
of the revolt, and the element of fear on the part 
of the officers, its main object was to rid Egypt of a 
Minister who, as nominee of France and England, was 
moat likely to favour further encroachments by his 
patrons on the political independence of Egypt. 
Moreover, as I have previously pointed out, the fate 
of Tunis had convinced the Egyptians, as no other 
event could have done, that their strength and safety 
from European aggression lay in drawing closer 
bonds of unity between themselves and the Ottoman 
Empire. Nevertheless, the people of Egypt vrexe 
naturally overjoyed at the new turn events had 
taken : even the doubters and waverers were com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the appeal to force, with 
its bloodless victory, had been amply justified by 
results. The soldiers were reheved of the fears and 
dangers which had so loi^; encompassed them; for 
this movement, although countenanced by the 
Khedive, was unquestionably evolved from and by 
the very human desire of seU-preservation. This is 
proved in part by the statement of Arabi at a later 
period, when he said that a party of Circassians had 
agjceed together to kill him an^ every native Egyp- 
tian holding a hi^ appointment. " We heard ", he 
said, " that three iron boxes bad been prepared into 
which to put us (we three colonels), so that we might 
be .dropped into the Nile ". It must be remembered 
that the system was mainly to blame for the ftyiafcing 
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caaditions ; and although fear was at ike root of i 
the military side of the agitation, the civil reformers I 
were actuated by the much more exalted desire for \ 
free and ontrammelled political institutions. > That * 
Uie people were in a condition to appreciate their | 
new-found liberty cannot be disputed. For the j 
second time in the memory of tiiose living had the , 
people of Egypt been accorded an opportmiity of . 
esercising the rights of citizenship, with the prospect 
of being ruled according to the laws of justice and 
equity sdminiBtered by their own representatives. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that they should have 
devoted these days to rejoicing. The Press, onder 
Sfaeykh Mohammed Abdu's able censorship, being 
released from its old trammels, spread the news 
rapidly. There was a miity among the masses that 
had never previously existed. The Coptic Christians, 
f^e Armenifm, the Jew, and the Arab fellah were all 
nnited in one bond of brotherhood. All strife of 
faction or religion was stmk in this new-found joy 
of political freedom and free speech. Men openly 
gave tongue to political sentiments in the bazaars 
and cafds ; sentiments which a very few days 
previously they would scarcely have dared whisper 
to themselves. ) Strong men fell upon each other's • 
Dedra: 

And the Sun of Hope, thawing the troEen 
Miseriea of three bandied years, unleashed 
A smgiiig flood of gladsome teen, that fonod 
A new-made channel wrought b; raniles of joy. 

If Said's reign was named the " Age of Gold ", 
sordy this was indeed the long-expected " Dawn of 
Hope " 1 

Tewfik not only saw, but undoubtedly undnstood 
these visible manifestations of a nation's joy ; bnt 
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it ia rather questioiiable if he gave a moment's 
thought to the deeires of the nation. His delight, 
now that the crisis had passed, was over the magical 
success of his plot to rid himself of Riaz, and with 
him the most irksome features of the Dual Control, 
and he coimted on Cherif Pasha to remove Arabi from 
the scene of the conflict. Had not the Chamber 
of Notables, at the suggestion of Sultan Pasha, 
guaranteed that " as a condition of Cherif accepting 
tJie Premiership, they, the Notables, should see that 
the army pledged itself to absolute submission to his 
orders and authority as the Khedive's Minister " 1 
Mahmoud Fasha Sami, being once more War Minister, 
the army could now set its mind at rest as regarded 
further intrigues against it. 

Arabi's relations with the Khedive remained on 
a satisfactory basis. His attitude towards Cheiif 
was at once dignified and devoid of arn^ance. 
Egyptians of all classes deluged him with petitions, 
or bombarded his house with requests that he might 
redress their grievances, or obtain them preferment 
with " the great ones " of the land. On every side 
he was acclaimed by the populace as el Wahid, the 
only one, receivii^ from them such fulsome adora- 
tion, that I question whether the rather " superior " 
Turco-Circassian, who heartily demised the fellah 
Colonel, could have maintained his moital equilibrium 
under similar conditions. Arabi, however, preserved 
a calm exterior, attendiug to his mihtary duties with- 
out showing the slightest consciousness that he had, 
by his indomitable persevraance, changed the whole 
trend of political conditions built up by centunes of 
Mamduke and Turkish rapacity and oppression. Now 
that he had brought about the revolution and his 
work was, so far, complete, he stood aside to permit 
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lus moie capable civilian coQeaguea to caxry (orwaid 
ita development ; and on 2 October, he marched from 
Cairo at the head of his regiment towards Bas-el- 
Wady, amidst the enthufiiastic acclamations of a 
grateful people. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE JOINT NOTE 

mEWFIE PASHA had " bowed to the will of &e 
-■- army " and of the people, and bad granted a 
constitatioii to Eg}rpt ; but now that the dispatch of 
Riaz Pasha had been accompiished and Aiabi had le- 
moved himself from the vicinity of the Court, the Khe- 
dive, with his accustomed tzeaoheioos adaptability, 
b^an to shuffle. Having takai to himself the weapon 
used by his father in 1879,* wbeiewith to outwit the 
European Consuls and Controllers by a semi-counten- 
anced military demonstration, which had effectively 
removed their ministerial nominee, he failed to take 
into account the very important fact that the weapon 
he had chosen was two-edged, and had become sharp by 
frequent use. Egypt having at length shaken ofi the 
sackcloth and ashes of arbitrary rule and oppression, 
and clothed herself in the rad^t armotu of liberty 
and progress, wait forth to battle against a reac- 
tionary and treacherous ruler. Observing the lower- 
ing clouds of unrest constantly TnarahftlUf ig them- 
selves across the political horizon, he conveyed the 
impression to Sir Edward Malet that the "general 
tone of His Highness with r^ard to the future 
was despondent, for he could no longer believe in the 
professions of fidelity made by the officers of his 
army ". The breach between the three opposing 
forces, the EJiedive, the army, and the Nationalist 

1 VitU mU, p. IS. 
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party, was appreciably widenii^. Gherif's intrigue 
with tdie luiay, through his intermediaiy, Sul- 
tan Pasha, had now placed him at the head of a 
Ministry pledged to reform, and a National Constita- 
tion. Notwithstuiding Aiabi's " continned con- 
fidence in Cherif Pasha, in whose hands he intended 
leaving the matter ", Cherif told Sir Edward Malet 
on 21 September that it was his intention later on to 
convoke the Chamber of Notables, which he hoped 
by degrees would become the legitimate exponent of 
the internal wants of the conntxy, and by this means 
deprive the army of the character which it had arro- 
gated to itself in the late movement. . . . The 
Notables would be a representative body, on which 
the Khedive and his GoTemment would be able to 
lean for support against military dictation ". I am 
aware that Lord Cromer and other writers on this 
particular phase of the revolution, would have It 
appeal that Arabi was at this time not only the 
" arbiter of t^e destinies of the country ", but that 
he was " iuveighii^ against the employment of 
Europeans in Egypt '\ This is true only in a general 
sense. Arabi, by the firm stand he made on 9 Sep- 
tember at the Abdin, proved beyond queetaon tiiat 
in spite of the Khedive's semi-understanding with the 
army, Arabi was not only master of the situation, but 
had the nation behind hhn ; and that he should stand 
aside and permit Cheiif Pasha to carry on the work 
did not necessarily mean that he would also lay down 
his weapons. Arabi well knew the evils Europeans 
had introduced ; he was also aware that they had 
done much good in the way of introducing Western 
pngress into the country ; but it must be distinctly 
underatood that he was better informed as to Chenf 
Padia's real character and the class to which he 
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belonged than any Euiopean cotild poasibly have 
been. And having been the chief eponsor foi tiie 
levolution, he had no desiie to see Egypt atip gradu- 
ally back into the hands of that arbitrary Turco- 
CSrcassian party, whose methods of government were 
quite as oppressive to the Arab population as that 
of theii piedecessors, the Mamelukes. 

His experience in the army had taught him that 
" a liberated slave of Turkish extraction was freer 
than a freebom Arab, and that the most ignorant 
Turk was preferred and honoured before the best of 
Uie Egyptians ". Law and justice were practically 
non-existent under Circassian rule : the army, having 
proved itself not only a military force, but a political 
lever, had successfully contended for law and justice, 
and meant to justify its acquired reputation. This is 
proved by a conversation Arabi had about this time 
with Mr. Wilfrid Bltmt. " We soldiers ", said Arabi, 
" are for the moment in the position of those Arabs 
who answered the Caliph Omar when, in old age, he 
asked the people whether they were satisfied with his 
rule, and whether he had walked straightly in the 
path of justice. ' O son of El Khattab ', said they, 
* thou biist indeed walked straightly, and we love 
thee. But tJiou knowest that we were at hand and 
ready, if thou hadst walked crookedly, to straighten 
thee with oni swords '. I trust that no such violence 
will be needed. As Egyptians we do not love blood, 
and hope to shed none ; and when our Parliament 
has learned to speak, our duty will be over. But until 
such time we are resolved to maintain the rights of 
the people at any cost, and we do not fear, with 
God's help, to justify our guardianship if need be 
against all who would silence them ".' 

■ Blnnt's "Secret Hutoir", p. 171. 
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With nffxd to his attitade towaida Eniopeana, far 
from inveighing against them, in the couzae of an 
interview with Sir Auckland Colvin on 1 November, 
we find him saying that " he himself and his two 
officers — ^Aii Bey Fehmy and Toulba Bey I&met, who 
were present on l^t occasion — ^had never been to 
school. Intercooise with Europeans had been their 
school. He, and all, felt the need of it. They had 
no wish to question the need of Europeans in the 
administration ; on the contrary, if more were re- 
quired let them come ".' 

Meanwhile the Sultan, in order to maintain his\ 
rather shadowy authority in the Delta, dispatched ^ 
Ali FaahajL Nizami, and Ahmed Pasha Ratib as his \ 
commissioners to Egypt. There was no real necessity i 
for their presence in Egypt ; consequently they were 
without apparent instractions as to what they should \ 
do when they did arrive. Abdul Hamid, however, I 
wss awaiting a convenient opportunity to get in '. 
touch with Arabi ; not only that he might learn his 
views, but that he might set him up as a check upon : 
Tewfikand the European Control, should he be found ' 
sympathetically inclined towards the Porte. This ' 
was most important, inasmuch as Abdul knew that 
the reform party at the El-Azhar University were 
in constant conmiunication with the Liberal party at , 
Mecca, who were agitating for an Arabian Caliph to. 
supplant him in the Caliphate. When, therefore, he 
was informed that Frraich and F-T'gliwh gunboats had 
been dispatched to AJezandria, he first made a mild 
protest, and then signified his intention of sending 
envoys ; because without arousing suspicion, the 
conunisBioners, by appearing on the scene for the 
ostensible purpose of upholding his suzerain rights 

> CioHwr^ "Uodan Bgn«", Vol. I, p. 810; 
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and maintaining his prestige in tiie eyes of Euiope, 
could at the same time get at Aiabi, whom he knew 
through his spies to be at Ras-el-Wady. In oider 
to veil his leal intentions, a well-arranged diplomatic 
sldnniBh was carried on with France and England as 
to who should leave Egypt fiist — the gunboate or the 
conuniasioneiB. Ali Nizami Fasha, t£e chief envoy, 
reviewed the Egyptian troops at Cairo, treating them 
to a lengthy dissertation on loyalty to Khedive and 
Sultan, of which the commissioneEs had already been 
assured by Cherif Fasha. Gunboats and envoys left 
Alexandria simultaneously. But the second com- 
missioner, Ahmed Pasha Ratib, so arranged it that 
t^e train he took to Suez and Mecca should be the 
one by which Arabi would travel from Z^^azig to 
Ras-el-Wady. They greeted each other as strai^Mra, 
exchanging names ; Ratib speaking of his pilgrimage 
to Mecca and not of his mission to Egypt. Arabi being 
drawn, told of the mutiuy, of which he was rather 
full at the time ; declared his loyalty to the Sultan, 
and was highly commended by Ahmed Fasha Ratib 
for his behaviour. They parted at Ras-el-Wady on 
terms of friendship, l^e envoy subsequently sent 
Arabi a Koran from Jeddah ; and on his return to 
Constantinople he spoke favourably of Aiabi to His 
Sublime Majesty, who in due course caused a letter 
of encouragement to be written to the colonel. Thus 
was the real object of the mission accomplished. I 
have devoted some space to this incident, not only 
because the complete facts do not appear elsewhere, 
but owing to its bearing on the subsequrait attitude 
of the Sultan towards Arabi. The champion of the 
fellaheen having been f&ted at Zagazig, where upwards 
of one thousand people turned out to do him honour 
and to give him a most enthusiastic welcome, he duly 
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letumed to Cairo on 6 December, 1881. Shortly 
after the mutiny, M. BarthSlemy St. Hilaiie, the 
Freuch Prime Idinister, proposed to Lord Granville, 
that in order to preserve the peace in Egypt, and to 
obviate the repetition of the rather frequent military 
demonstrations, and also with the avowed object 
of maintainii^ t^e Khedive's authority, a joint 
military control representing the two couDtiies 
should be established in Egypt, for the purpose of 
introducing order and discipline into the Egyptian 
Army. Both Cherif Pasha and Sir Auckland Colvin 
strongly disapproved. They condemned such action 
tm the part of the Powers, for the very cogent reason 
that die Egyptian Army would not be disposed to 
receive the proposed military mentors in a spirit 
of kindly cordiality; and instead of introducing 
discipline, their presence would be merely looked upon 
as a fresh act of European aggression ; thereby not 
only provoking more disorder, but indubitably pro- 
ducing a more serious outbreak than that of 9 Sep- 
trauber. M. Barth^Iemy St. Hilairo, however, being 
rath^ anxious to obtain a military hold on Egypt, 
which might have resulted in the loss to Turkey of 
another limb, on the one hand, and an addition to 
the North African Empire of t^e French Republic on 
the ol^er, further suggested that should the Egyptian 
Army fail to accord due recognition to t^e g^ierals, 
the two countries should resort to a joint naval 
demonstration which would make it " unmistakably 
manifest that the generals had the support of Eng- 
land and France ". Lord Granville did not wax 
enthusiastic over the diplomatic overtures of the 
French Premier, and further action remained in 
abeyance. On 5 December the Sheykh-el-Islam, who 
from the da^ of the Sultan SeUm had been appointed 
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by die tumrpation of the Court to the enpiane le- 
l^ooB office in Egypt, was deposed hj the stadenta of 
tiie El-Azhai University. They substituted their own 
nominee, Sheykh-^l-Embaber, because l^ey feared 
ih&t Sheykh-el-Abbasi, as nominee of the Khedive, 
could not be depended on to give an unbiased legal 
opinion (Jettm) regarding the constitution ; and in- 
asmuch as in the old days, before Selim's time, t^e 
8heykh-eI-Ishuu had always been nominated by 
general election and not by patronage, the students, 
by returning to the older and more liberal order, took 
a weapon from the Ehedive's grasp which they knew 
him to be quite capable of using for the destruction 
of the promised constitution. The Chamber of 
Notables had been convoked on 23 December by a 
decree issued on 8 October. The Nationalist Ministry 
was busy preparing its draft of the Organic Law, 
which was intended to confer civil liberties up<m the 
country at large. Sir Edward Halet was in a podtiou 
to write to Lord Granville on the second day of the 
New Year : " I found His Highness, for the first time 
since my return in September, cheerful in mood, and 
taking a hopeful view of the situation. The change 
was very noticeable. His H^hness appears to have 
frankly accepted the situation ". Bheykh Hohammed 
Abdu, the censor, having suppressed one rather 
violent papor, the othens remained moderate. The 
army was quiescent ; and Arabi having duly letomed, 
his acknowledged political position was " regularised " 
early in January by his taking office as Under Secre- 
tary for War, with the full approval of the En^ish 
and Trench Consuls, who at the time began to believe 
not only in his sincerity of purpose, but in the genuine- 
ness of the Nationalist movement, as apart from army 
tutel^ or dictation. Hattos were thus gradually 
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zif^ting themaelTes when the ambitions and ener- 
getic Qambetta came into office — a change of ministzy 
having taken place in France about the middle of 
Decembw. B7 a coloBsal act of diplomatic indis- - 
cretion, in which Lord Gianville permitted himeeU 
to be weakly led, Gambetta changed the whole trend 
of political events in Egypt, setting the hitherto 
qoiescent factions at each other's throats ; thrusting 
Aiabi into the arms of the Sultan ; pitting Tewfik 
against the will of his subjects ; and forcing the re- 
grettable events which produced the bombardment 
of Alexandria, the rout at Tel-el-Kebir, and the 
subsequent British occupation, with its repression 
of Egyptian aspirations and liberty. 

One of Oambetta's first acts on coming into office 
was to inform Lord Lyons, on 16 December, that 
" he considered it extremely important to strengthen 
tile authority of Tewfik Pasha. On the one hand, 
every endeavour should be made to inspire Tewfik 
himself with confidence in the support of France and 
England, and infuse into liim firmness and ene^y. 
On the other hand, the enemies of the present system, 
the adherents of Ismail Pasha and of Halim Pasha, 
and the Egyptians generally, should be made to 
understand that France and England, by whose in- 
fluence Tewfik had been placed on the throne, would 
not acquiesce in his being deposed from it . . . any 
interposition on the part of the Forte, H. Gambetta 
declaring emphaticaUy to be in his opinion wholly 
inadmissible. He thought that the time had come 
when the two Governments should consider the 
matter in common, in order to be [separed for united 
and immediate action, in case of need ". Even 
allowing for the fact that Tewfik had been placed on 
the tihrone by the influence of France and England, 
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there was no need foi this mischieTons interfeience 
with the Khedive's Government on the part of France, 
M. Gambetta being whoUj ignorant with regard to 
local aims and conditions. Neither Ismail nor Halim 
possessed the smallest vestige of influence with the 
reformers ; and all would have been well had the 
matter been confined to an interchange of diplomatic 
suggestion. But unfortunately, Lord Granville was 
quite as badly informed as to the true situation aa 
Qambetta himself; for it is certain that neither^ 8ir 
Edward Malet nor M. Sienkiewicz, his new Fmich 
colleague, fully understood the trend of events, nra 
the real aims of the Nationalists ; and when some 
light was shed on the situation the facts were either 
discredited, or their belated reports to their respec- 
tive Governments so distorted that an altogeth^ 
false impression was conveyed. The two Consuls- 
General depended largely upon Cherif Pasha for what 
information he thought fit to impart; whilst Sir 
Edward, in his quest of native opinion, was forced 
to rely upon such stray crumbs of wortMess or hap- 
hazard information as his Greek dragoman was able 
to gather at the caf^ in the European qiuirter ; 
these, to say the least, were hardly material from 
which Egyptian policy could be shaped. 

Lord Granville, who, Micawber-like, was waiting for 
something to turn up, and was consequently rather 
wobbly in purpose, ambiguously replied to Gambetta, 
on 19 December^ Her Majesty's Government quite 
agree in thinking that the time has come when the 
two Governments should consider what course had 
better be adopted by both Governments. Her 
Majesty's Gk>vemment also thinks that it is desirable 
that some evidence should be given of their cordial 
understanding; but that it requires careful con- 
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aideration what steps should be takm in case of dis- 
ozder again reappearing ". Bot& stateamen believed 
that " something " shoold be done in the joint 
interests o( their respective Governments ; but tJieir 
ideas of that " somethiog " were totally divergent. 
On tiie one hand, Lord Granville, if he possessed 
any settled opinion, and of that there is grave doubt, 
approved a Turkish rather than a European occu- 
pation as a choice of two evils. On the oth^ hand, 
Gambetta, anxious for distinction, favoured an Anglo- 
French occupation, which in course of time, and by 
reason of England's " traditional " disinclination to 
" protect " Egypt, mi^t very reasonably have left 
France mistress of the field. With the usual 
sagacity which characterizes the race from which 
he sprung, he seized upon the date coincident with 
the Assembly of Notables at Cairo to advance his 
plot a step further ; and on 24 December, he ex- 
pressed the obvious opinion that their meeting 
" would produce a considerable change in the politi- 
cal situation in Egypt ". But the masterly stroke 
of dividing the house against itself followed, in his 
proposal, t^t " the two Governments should instruct 
their representatives at Cairo to convey collectively 
to Tewfik Pasha assurances of the sympathy and 
support of France and En^^nd, and to encourage 
TTiH Highness to maintain and assert his proper 
anihori^. . . . This seemed to him a simple and 
practical measure to be adopted without delay, and 
the two Governments might make it a starting-point 
U>t considering in concert what further steps they 
should be ready to take in case of need ". This, 
on being communicated to Sir Edward Malet on 
26 Deconber, provoked the following reply on the 
day following : " I see no objection to M. Gambetta's 
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proposal. The sapport the Khedive is most likely 
to leqnire is towards the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence of the Chamber against the jealoosies and 
suspicions of the Porte ". Now, it will be observed 
that notwithstanding Sir Edward Malet's limited 
information, for once in a way, he placed his finger 
nnerringly upon iha one and only weak spot, " The 
muntenance of the independoice of the Chamber ". 
And Sir Auckland Colvin — in spite of his Anglo- 
1 Indian prejudices against Oriental adaptability to 
I Western forms of constitutional government— con- 
txibated a memorandum about this time, in which 
I this rather pertinent passage occurs : " The move- 
I ment— though in its origin Anti-Turk — is in itsdf 
' an Egyptian Nationalist Movement. For the moment 
I it is careful in its attitude towards the Europeans 
l because it has need of them in its duel with its im- 
) mediate opponents ; but it cannot look on them with 
favour or be animated au fond by any other desire 
than that of evHitually getting rid of them ". 

The desire to be eventually rid of the Europeans 
could hardly be accounted criminal in the circum- 
stances, inasmuch as the Europeans had not only 
been thinat unbidden upon the Egyptians, but had 
brought untold evil in their train. But the point I 
would have l^e reader clearly understand is that the 
movement was absolutely Nationalist, and the 
Chamber of Notables undeniably representative ; 
and, on Sir Edward Blalet's showing, its aim was 
the " maintenance of its independence against the 
jealousies and suspicions " not of tike Porte alone, 
but of Europeans, " towards whom its attitude waa 
careful ". Notwithstanding these ctmminnications. 
Lord Granville advised Lord Lyons to isiorm 0am- 
betta that the British Government agreed to his 
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quite onneceBBazy proposal ; and that Btatemian f ortii- 
witii proceeded to piepare a draft of his " famona " 
HOTB for the approval of Her Blajesty's GoTemment. 
Tet Bii Edwaid, whilst awaiting fnitiiei instroctionB, 
informed his Govenunent that " the reply of the 
Chamber to tJie Khedive's speech was extremely 
moderate and satisfactory; and that Cherif Pasha, 
who looked to it for success and support, considered 
Uist to discountenance it would be to play into 
the hutds of the Forte, increase the influ^ice of the 
military, and diminish that which they were now 
obtaining as befriending moderate reform ". That 
the c<mstitutionalistB were content with moderate re- 
form is proved by the remark of Sheykh Mohammed 
Abdo, who said, " We have waited so many hundred 
years for our freedom that we can well afford now to 
wait some months ". These opinions, however, bdng 
contrary to the forward policy which Gambetta had 
introduced at the Quai d'Orsay, on 6 January, 1882, 
the following instmctiiHis wen telegraphed to the 
BzitiBh and French Consols-Oeneral at Cairo, jinroa 
have already been instructed on several occasions to 
inform the Khedive and his Government of tiie 
determination of England and France to afford them 
support f^ainst the difficulties of various kinds which 
Toig^t interfere with the course of pubhc affairs in 
Egypt. The two Powers are entirely agreed on this 
subject, and recent circumstances, especially the 
meeting of the Chamber of Notables convoked by the 
Khedive, have given them an opportunity for a 
farther exchange of views. I have accordingly to 
instruct you to declare to t^e Khedive, that the 
English and French Grovemments consider the nuunr 
tenanoe of His Highness on the throne, on the terms 
laid down by the Sultan's Firmans, and offidaUy 
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recogoised by the two GkjTenunents, as alone able 
to guarantee for the present and future, the good 
order and devdopment of general prosperity in 
Egypt, in which France and Great Britain are equally 
interested — the two GoTemmenta, being closely asso- 
ciated in the resolve to guard by their united efforts 
agaixkst all cause of complication, internal or external, 
which might menace the order of things established 
in Egypt, do not doubt that the assurance publicly 
given of their formal intoationB in this respect will 
tend to avert the dangers to which the Government 
of the Khedive might be exposed, and which would 
certainly find England and France united to oppose 
them. They are convinced that His Highness will 
draw from t^ assurance the confidence and strength 
which he requires to direct the destimes of Egypt 
and his people "•'it 

Lord Granville, m agreeing to the above diplomatic 
indiscretion, did so wititt the rather lame and imbecile 
reservation, " That Her Majesty's Government must 
not be considered as committing themselves thereby 
to any particular mode of action, if action should 
be found necessary "(!). As though Gambetta, having 
once obtained the British Foreign Minister's signa- 
ture, was likely to be curbed in his ambitious efforts 
by a " reservation " so weak and undefined. The 
reception of the joint notb by the Egyptians was, 
however, adequately described in 1882 by Lord (then 
Mr. John) Morley. " At Cairo," said Mr. Morley, 
" the NOTE fell hke a bombshell. Nobody had ex- 
pected such a declaration, and nobody there was 
aware of any reason why it should have been launched. 
What was felt was that so serious a step on such deli- 
cate ground could not have been taken without 
deliberate calculation nor without some grave inten- 
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tioa. The KOTs was theiefoie~ taken to mean that 
the Sultan was to be thrust still fuithet in the back- 
ground ; that the Khedive was to become more 
plainly the puppet of England and France ; and that 
Egypt would, sooner oz later, in aome shape or other, 
be made to share the disastrous fate of Tunis. The 
general efiect was, therefore, mischievous in the 
highest degree. The Khedive was encouraged in his 
opposition to t^e sentiments of the Chamber, the 
military, national, and popular party was alarmed. 
The Sultan was irritated. The other European 
Powers were made uneasy. Every element of dis- 
turbance was roused into activity ".^ 

That there was a National party in Egypt I have 
already shown. That the Khedive was " very hope- 
ful of the future " is also herein set fort^. That* 
BIr. Gladstone's widely advertised principles of liberty 
were proved to be a sham by this premeditated act of 
unprovoked interference with the liberties of a people, 
who had vainly struggled to release their necks 
from the yoke of oppression, which they had practi- 
cally borne for upwards of three hundred years, is 
onfortonate for the memory of that statesman. 
Gambetta, the arch-conspirator, and his weak- 
spirited accomplice, with all their vain and transitory 
ambitions, have long since mingled with the dust. 
The evil they did in Egypt lives after them. And 
Gambetta ? Methinks when his proud spirit winged 
its flight into the presence of its Maker, tiie sky was 
rent with one long requiem wail wrung from the 
anguished souls of Egypt's myriad sons. 

I JohnMorlej, in'TheForbughdr B«Tiew", July, 16S?. 
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ARASI PASBA 

"And the ohildreD of Israel did nccording to the woid of Moms, 
uid Uiey borrowed of the £gyptiaaB, jewels of sUrer aod jewels of 
gold and TRiment.* 

". . . And they spoiled the Sgyptiana."' 

NOW Israel havii^ an old account to settle wilii 
Egypt, the Rothschilda patriotically took up 
the spoliation that had remained in desuetude since 
t^e exodus. By advancing large sums to Ismail 
Pasha, which t^ey knew his zeckless extravagance 
would pieclude him from repaying, their plans were 
well laid for the great conspiracy of spoliation. Dis- 
radi, another of the tribe, subsequently took up the 
chase, buying the Suez Canal shares with money 
advanced by the Rothschilds, thereby paving the 
way for tite Dual Control, the joint both, and the 
Occupation. And Gambetta, a deacenduit of like 
forebears, completed the work with his joint note. 
For now that the Egyptians were in the toils of 
financial Israel, nothing was left to diem bnt liberty. 
They were already spoiled of their wealth, past, 

I T^e modem Egyptaana were eo gieatly cnulied by the butdoi of 
ttzation bronglit about by the debts of iBmail, that the taz-ridden 
fallaheui, aqneeied cm the <»ie hand by the demands of the Stale and 
on the other hand by the Qreek moneylenden, who advanced soma at 
60 per cent, in order that he might meet the national obli^lion^ 
had his c»^ mortgaged before they were planted. There b«i^ no 
money to purchase raiment, be was forced to till the aoil in a ngged 
state of semi-nndity. 

* Exodus XQL 3&-S. 
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present, and to come ; then Gambetta, by spoiling 
them of their projected independence — their sole 
remaining asset — consommated the spoliation b^mi 
hy M<Mes. And thus, in causing history to repeat 
itaeli, the sons of Jacob were adequately revenged 
for their four hundred and thirty years of bondage 
in the land of Egypt. What between national debt 
and abn^ted liberty, the old order being inverted, 
the sons of Israel's task-masters became enslaved by 
" the children of the bondage ". 

Crambetta, however, after inoculating Downing 
Street with the pemiciouB Foreign Policy of the 
Quai d'Oisay, upsetting Egyptian tranquiUity, and 
blighting the hopes of enfranchisement in that un- 
fortunate count^, went to his political doom on 
31 January. In the course of seven short weeks 
he had demohshed the superatructuie of Egyptian 
independence, which had been evolved from the 
patient toil of three hundred years. 

As Sir Edward Malet said on 9 January in his 
reference to the joofi note, " the communication 
had at all events temporarily alienated the English 
from all confidence ". For the natives, both civil 
and military, felt that the message contained a direct 
hint, if not a command, to antagonise the Khedive 
to reform. 

Its mischievous wording, connecting as it did the 
events of September with the opening of the Chamber, 
was decidedly unfavourable to the latter. There was 
also an obvious desire to loosen Egyptian allegiance 
to the Forte, and its menacing attitude r^arding 
intervoition was not justified by the tranquilli^ of 
the country. Besides, the military who had retued, 
leaving to the civil reformers the adjustment of the 
internal afiairs, for which purpose the Chamber had 
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been convoked, was once again upon the lips of 
eveiy one. The anprepaiednesa of the Bey of Tunis 
to resist Fiench usurpation had been a warning, and 
the menacing tone of the note suggested to the 
Egyptian that the time had arrived for him to set 
his house in order. Sir Auckland Colvin was loud 
in his condemnation of this piece of diplomatic in- 
discretion. Cherif Pasha appealed in vain for a 
peaceful explanation tiiat would obliterate the shadow 
of the sword-gripped gauntlet which seemed suspended 
over Egypt. The British Mid Fr^ich Consuls-General 
— especially the former — were in despair. Gambetta 
haughtily rejected Lord Granville's humble solicita- 
tions for a joint explanation to the people of Egjrpt. 
Even the Circassians resented the threat of foreign 
intervention. The Khedive was nearly frightened out 
of his wits, and the Nationalists were enraged. The 
Sheykh Mohammed Abdu, and the cautious reformers 
of the El-Azhar University, at once joined the ranks 
of the advanced purty. Once ^ain Egyptians of every 
class, religion, or shade of opinion found themselves 
united under one flag, in one phalanx, against the 
common foe, and Aiabi, leaning on the Sultan, stood 
in the forefront to lead t^em — ^whither ? 

Now, Arabi possessed none of that alertness which 
is considered an essential characteristic of the soldier 
or the political leader ; nor was he endowed with 
those rare qualities of quick decision, executive 
ability, and practical common sense so indispensable 
to the individual who would successfully lead great 
movements, thrusting from life's pathway ^ose 
opposing forces that are weak, parrying the blows of 
the strong, but ever moving onward, upward to the 
high pinnacle of ^orious achievement. He was 
slow in his movements, deliberate in gesture, dull of 
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conntenaiwe, with the abstracted expzeasion of the 
dreamer ; bat behind the heavy countenance there 
burned a soul pregnant with intelligence. His smile 
caused his face to become illumined ; he w;as symbolic^ 
of that grave dignity usually identified in the person^ 
of the village Sheykh; and his towering height,! 
massive pioportions, and evident strength identified t 
him with the industrious fellah typical of Lower f 
Egypt. His was the type that Mameluke and Turcoy 
Circassian Pasha had held in bondage for centuriesJ 
sabjecfang them to a system of enforced labour with-j 
oat pay. It tiierefore followed that Aiabi and hia 
class would be utterly despised by the dominant! 
Circassians ; for, as Sir John Bowring said in 1840,] 
" the situation of the Osmanlis in Egypt is remark-,' 
able, they exercise extraordinary influence, posses^ 
most of the high offices of State, and, indeed, arq 
depositories of power throughout the country. Thejt 
are few, bat they tyrannise ; the Arabs are many, 
bat obey ". Riaz always despised Aiabi ; and the 
intellectual reformers of the £1-Azhar were the last 
party amongst the native Egyptians to take him into 
serious account as a politics^ force. 

The peasant claas..to which. lie beloii£0djir.fii£..ao| 
only the first to recognise and acclaim him as leadei^ 
but remained loyal, singing his praises long afteif 
his exile. They recc^^nised in him one of themselves,!. 
yet glorified above themselves, by virtue of the Azhui ' 
semi-religious culture which he possessed. For up-/ 
ward of three hundred years no fellah had been) 
known to breathe a woid of possible revolt, nor had 
one of their class previously risen to a position oi 
political eminence. The negative qualities possessed 
by Azabi would have beoi insufficient to bring him 
to tiie front, bat for Biaz Pasha's insane persecution 
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idiuing thoee months which followed the Easr-d- 
.'Nil mutiny. Aiabi posseased settled convictions in 
. regard to patriotism which he had learned in the 
I school of expmence. He was observant, sincete in 

(his opinions, tolerant, humane ;' a faithful idlown of 
the Prophet, but no fanatic, believing in the universal 
brotherhood of man based on that broad and com- 
prehensive liberty which takes no account of race, 
creed, or condition. These predilections caused him 
to entertain those early proposals of Cherif Pasha 
and Mahmud Sami during the summer of 1881. 
These two were both patriots and reformers; but 
they belonged to the Ciicassian class of which Aiabi 
had had such unsatisfactory experience, after the 
death of Said Pasha, and whom he knew to be as 
greatly opposed to fellah liberty as Biaz himself, 
because they considered themsdves the only ones 
capable of governing the country. Both Arabi and 
Snltan Pasha, being of Arab stock, were used to 
^hip up the fellah population in the interests of 
Inform, which they meant to use as far as possible 
to their own advantage. The position was to all in- 
.tentfl and purposes on all fours with English domina- 
'tion in Ireland, and presumed Irish inferiority. The 
English repressed the Irish because of the erroneous 
assumption that the Irish were incapable of self- 
government, and this chiefly because the majority 
in Ireland were a peccant, agricultural class. In 
like manner the " cultivated " Circassian looked upon 
the fellaheen as an uncouth boor who did not possess 
the requisite intelligence to appreciate reform, nor 
the strength to demand it. There was, however, 
this difierence in the case of Mahmud Sami : although 
of Circassian extraction, his family had long been 
established in Egypt. Of a highly cultivated iutel- 
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lect, folly conTeis&nt vith Arabic and TtukiBh 
history, and a poet of no mean oider, he was a loyal 
supporter of the Nationalists ; and bdng lidier than 
any other individoal identified with the movement 
he paid more dearfy for his fidelity than any other 
concerned in the " rebellion ". Whilst recognising 
the Circassian intellectoal superiority, which Cherif 
Pasha and Mahmud Sami possessed, there was no 
doabt that these were regarded wiUk some measnie of 
suspicion by the Notables ; especially did 1^ ^ppfy 
to Cherif Pasha. The drafting of the Organic Law 
and the meeting of the Chamber of Notables to 
approve the measure, coincided, as I have previously 
pointed out, with the publication of the joint note. 
Now, inasmuch as the Oi^anic Law was intended 
to define the powers of the proposed Egyptian Parlia- 
ment, ^e Financial ControQers had insisted that the 
Ministry should not interfere with the powers they 
had exercised in economic matters daring the preced- 
ing two years ; also that they should be permitted to 
continue to exercise their acquired right to prepare 
the annual Budget, which should not be subject to 
discussion or vote in the Representative Chamber. 
Cherif Pasha, having fallen in with the view of the 
Controllers, omitted in his draft of the projected law 
to assign to the Chamber any right of vothig on the 
Budget. A majority of the delegates very naturally 
objected to this procedure, pointing out that the sole 
raUon i'kre of the Foreign Financial Control lay in 
the fact that it was guarding the interests of the 
foreign bondholders ; and as the interest of the debt 
was being met by one-half the revenue, tiie Chamber 
was quite within its rif^ta in its demand to control 
the remaining portion on behalf of the nation. During 
December, 1881, Mahmud Sami, f^e War Minister, 
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desiring to bring the army up to ite full strength of 
dghteen thousand men, as granted by the I'irman of 
1879, and promised by the Khedive with the other 
concessions on 9 September, demanded £000,000 from 
the ControlloB as the amount of the year's (1882) 
estimates for his department. As this meant an in- 
crease of about £280,000 on the previous year's War 
Office estimates, Sir Auckland Colvin, finding it im- 
possible to go beyond £622,000, commissioned Blr. 
Wilfrid Blunt, whose inflnence with Aiabi and the 
reformers was well known, to approach Arabi with 
a view to his obtaining the consent of Mahmud Sami 
to accept the £622,000, a reduction on the original 
demand of £78,000. Mr. Blunt not only successfully 
performed his mission, but at the same time extracted 
a promise from Arabi that there would be no further 
demonstrations, " a promise which to him they faith- 
fully fulfilled ".' It is therefore quite evident that 
the Nationalists, having conceded to the Controllers 
a most vital point — that of limiting the army which 
they considered necessary to their independence — 
they would have been quite ready to meet Cherif 
Pasha and the Controllers in a conciliatory spirit with 
r^ard to the entire foreign financial control, in- 
duding the preparation of the annual Budget, which 
had been established by two years of preceident. 

Now, however, that the joint note had done its 
work by creating unrest where there had been 
previous tranquillity, replacing confidence with sus- 
picion, the Notables, believing their very existence 
to be threatened, took the bit between their teeUi 
and bolted. They met Cherif's draft-law with a 
counter-draft, in which their powers were largely 
extended in a number of new articles, subjecting the 

' filDAt'a " Secret Hutorj ", pp. 177-S. 
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half of the Ba^t not affected by the interest on the 
debt to vote by the Chamber. The Controlleia were 
immediately up in arms ; especiaUy was this the ease 
with M. de Bligni^ies, who doubtless felt his position 
strengthened by the attitude of his Government — 
Gambetta being still in office. Cherif Pasha, having 
unwittingly thrown himself into the camp of the 
ControUeiB by accepting and incorpoiatii^; into his 
draft their views of the foreign financial control, was 
importuned by them to show a bold front and resist 
the innovations of the Notables. Sir Auckland Colvin 
stood shoulder to shoulder with his French coUef^e, 
thinking the Notables could be overawed by firmness. 
Sir Edward Halet considered the trouble very serious 
and telegraphed to his Grovemment on 10 January : 
" There was a chance of arriving at an understanding, 
bnt this apparently is now passed ; the Chamber may 
exercise its right with moderation and good sense, 
bnt it is a sanguine presumption. On the other hand, 
it is impossible now to suppress the Chamber without 
intervention which I earnestly deprecate. In fact, 
intervention could only be justified on the violation 
of the Law of Liquidation, not on the apprehension 
of its violation, and it is right to say that as yet I 
have heard of no such intention on the part of any 
one to infringe it ". 

The Khedive's attitude was extremely uncertain, 
and no doubt a rupture between him and the Chamber 
of Notables over the financial clause in the Oi^nic 
Law would have been the very excuse that Gambetta 
desired to veil his sinister scheme of armed inter- 
vention. Sir Auckland Colvin, notwithstanding his 
prejudices, being perhaps the most astute European 
official then in Egypt, had at this time a full grasp 
of the trend of events, and once more enlisted the 
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serrices of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, that he m^t use hk 
infiuraice with " the extreme part among the Notables 
to induce them to yield something of theii preten- 
sions ".^ Thus on 17 January he met the Notables 
at Sheykh Mohammed Abdu's house ; bat despite hia 
arguments and the support Sheykh Abdu had given 
him, whilst " agreeing to modify three or four of the 
articles which the Controllers had principally objected 
to as giving the Chamber the powers of a ' Conven- 
tion *, on the articles of the Budget they were quite 
obdurate ". 

It was very clear to them that the menace of 
intervention was no idle threat ; but at the same 
time, if they were to have a Parliament worthy of 
the name, they coold not be expected to accept a 
constitution which even Sultan Pasha, the most 
flabby of the reformers, declared to be " like a drum ; 
it made a great noise bat was hollow inside". It 
therefore followed that a rupture between Cherif and 
the Notables could not be long delayed. Sir Edward 
Malet had every confidence in the Prime Minister, and 
he was evidently flattered by the Consul-General's 
patronage, even to the extent of treating with con- 
tempt the very people to whom he owed his poUtical 
existence. Por, said he to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, " the 
Egyptians are children and must be treated like 
children. I have offered them a constitutiou which 
is good enough for them, and if they are not content 
with it they must do without one. It was I who 
created the National party, and they will find that 
they cannot go on without me. These peasants want 
guidance ". The peasants did indeed require a 
guidance that would be sincerely osed in their own 

> Blnnfi "Stent Htttoir", p. 193. 
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interests, and not in t^e interests o{ the foreign ele- 
ment to l^e detriment of the natives. The tiouble 
in Egypt, and in the entire Orient foi that matter, 
has been, and is to-day, this ingrained disposition on 
the part of the Enropean or Circassian to treat the 
native as an unenlightened child of limited mental 
capacity. We never have refused to accept guidance 
of the correct brand ; but notwithstanding our pre- 
sumed mental weakness, we can distinguish between 
well-intentioned guidance and arr<^;ant and repres- 
sive tutelage. We accept the former with child- 
like gratitude ; but we resist ike \a.Uet, even if in eo 
doing we forfeit our lives. Cherif Pasha therefore, 
by leaning on the Consular officials and Controllers 
and despising the peasants, was only seeking re- 
taliation at the hands of those who had placed him 
in power. I have aideavoured to show how Gam- 
betta's insoisate ambition led him to launch his 
NOTE on die people of Egypt. In fairness to the 
British Government I most also record the iact that 
Lord Granville, having permitted himself to be led 
beyond his depth by Gambetta, on realising the fear- 
ful muddle he had made of things, did eventually try 
to patch ap the difficulty i but matters had been 
allowed to go too far. Although laudably seconded in 
his efiorts at a subsequent date by M. de Freycinet, 
the new French Premier, they could not possibly 
" set back the universe to obtain a yesterday ", 
neither could they restore the conditions in Egypt 
as they had obtained prior to the baleful advent 
of Qambetta. For whereas the Egyptians had re- 
posed the fullest confidence in the honourable inten- 
tions of both Governments before the Gambetta 
succession, on his fall both Governments were not 
only mistrusted, bnt France was most cordially 
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hated, for Tunis waa ever present to the Egyptian 
mind. As a natural result there was no possible 
means of patching up the difficulties ; especially as 
Cheiif Pastia, in place of pouring oil upon the troubled 
waters by correctly representing the case to the 
French and English Consuls-General from the Egyp- 
tian standpoint, was rather siding with them against 
native aspirations. Neither Arabi nor Saltan Pasha 
spoke French, and the Anglo-French Combine poe- 
sessed no Arabic between them ; so that the repre- 
sentatives of the Circassian " Statesman ", who 
believed himself to be the Gambetta of Egypt because 
he spoke French fluently, was all the guidance at 
the command of the Consuls. It therefore followed 
that on 1 February, whilst awaiting the result of the 
diplomatic argument then proceeding between their 
respective Governments, Sir Edward Malet and M. 
Sienkiewicz wrote informing Cherif Pasha " that the 
Chamber of Notables would not be allowed to vote 
the Budget without infri nging the Decrees establish- 
ing the Control, and that an innovation proposed by 
the Chamber could not be introduced without the 
consent of the English and French Governments. If 
the Government of the Khedive deemed it fit to open 
n^otiations on the subject, they were prepared to 
transmit its proposals to their respective Govern- 
ments ; but they considered that such negotiations 
shonld be on the understanding that the Gtovemmenta 
and the Chamber were agreed with regard to the rest 
of the Organic Law ". In other words, Cherif's 
friends, the Consuls, desired the Egyptians to accept 
Chenf 's draft of the Organic Law, inasmuch as Cherii 
had embodied the desires of t^e Control in that docu- 
ment. The communication, evidoitly inspired by 
Cherif, who in his conversation with Mr. Blunt had 
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said that, " if the NationaliBts were not content wifb 
his confltitntion they must do without one ", could 
have only one result. When, therefore, he wrote to 
the Chamber informing them of the above Consular 
communication, advising them to " formulate a basis 
ot negotiation with the Powers ", a deputation was 
dispatched from the Chamber to the Khedive, re- 
questing him to change his Ministers. His Highness 
requested them to zetom, and he would consider the 
matter in the interim. On theit return he inquired 
whether they had chosen die new Ministry. The 
deputation politely informed the Khedive that t^e 
selection of a Ministry was his prerogative, which they 
had no desire to infringe. They were again dismissed. 
They returned later in the day, when they su^^ested 
that Mahmud Pasha Sami, who was then Minister of 
War, should be President of the Council. The wishes 
of the Chambra were duly fulfilled, Mahmud Pasha 
Sami being appointed on 5 February. Arabi Bey 
was also sent up to the Ministry of War. Sir Auckland 
Colvin, now that Cberif Pasha and his draft had been 
set aside, threw the weight of his great influence into 
the scale against the Nationalists, using every means 
in his power to bring about the very intervention he 
had previously condemned. The British Government 
made ttonu further belated proposals regarding the 
revision of the Oi^anic Law, which would conoder- 
ably curtail the powers of the Chamber ; but as I 
have already shown, matters had gone too far. The 
Nationalists, having covered half their self-imposed 
jouiney, were in no mood for retreat. Meanwhile, 
they had become cognisant of Sir Auckland Colvin's 
attitude, and the army was beizig strengthened ; for 
in addition to the prospect of European intervention 
there was also the threat of a Turkish army of occupa- 
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tbn, which was quite as abhorrent to the Nationalists 
as Eoropean intervention. 

They had struggled against Torco-Circassian rule, 
and had succeeded in gaining the mastery so far : a 
Txirkish occupation would have meant the revival 
of the corrupt Turkish regime which they were quite 
determined to resist, even as they meant to resist 
Em-opean intervention. But whilst Cherif Pasha was 
smarting under his deposition, and intriguing for 
Turkish intervention,' they had unfortunately taken 
another viper to their breasts in the person of Mus- 
tapha Pasha Fehmi, the new Minister for Foreign 
Afiairs, who, although a constitutionalist and an ad- 
herent of Cherif Pasha, was also a Circassian, holding 
the same views as Cherif, Riaz, and the rest of that 
stock with r^ard to the inferiority of the fellah. It 
therefore followed that while he was with the Nation- 
ftliatfl, he was jiab of them ; and as hone of the 
fellah Ministry possessed a knowledge of any Euro- 
pean language, not even of French, which was most 
ess^itial in dealing with tiie Consulates, they were 
placed at a disadvantage and were forced to leave 
diplomatic matters entirely to Mustapha Pasha 
Fehmi. Two months later, when their condition was 
really precarious, he betrayed their confidraice by 
either maintaining a hostile attitude, or so weakly 
presenting their case in the official correspondence 
that they were unaware of his perfidy until it was 
too late to remedy the evil he had wrought. About 
this time the Circassian plot against Arabi's life was 
betrayed by Baschid Eflendi Anwar — a plot Lord 
Cromer ia disposed to attribute to " the imagination 
of the ignorant Arabi ", but it was really brought 
about by the machinations of ike ex-Ehedive Ismail. 

■ F*d« Cromsr'a "ModwQ Egypt", ToL I, p. 843. 
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It appears that cme of the f oUoweis of the ex-Khedive, 
Batib Pasha, suddenly left him at Naples, and arrived 
at Oaiio, during Cherif's Ministry, where he joined 
his brother, Mahmud ESendi Talaat Beg-bashi. These 
two secured the co-operation of Yussuf Bey Najati> 
Blahmud Bey Fouad, and Osman Rifki Fasha, the 
ez-Wai Minister, whose deposition had been brought 
about by Aiabi. Their plan was the restoration of , 
Ismail by destroying the fellah Ministers and killing 
the superior officers of the army, beginning with 
Arabi. Success did not at first attend their efforts ; 
but they were joined eventually by forty officers o^ 
inferior rank, and upon learning that nine Ciccassiaii, 
officers had objected to being drafted for service wj 
the Soudan, the plotters suggested that the of&cers 
should not go without promotion. They agreed to 
this, but not feeling strong enough to carry their 
plot into ejTOcution they tried to convert a Circassian 
officer, Baschid Efiendi Anwar, to their views. He 
refused to be a party to the conspiracy, and straight- 
way disclosing the plot to Arabi, they were arrested 
and court-martialled. The plot being frustrated the 
incident would have died a natural death but for the 
wanton interference of Sir Edward Malet on behalf 
of the conspirators. These men had merely been 
banished to the White Nile, a not infrequent penalty ; 
but Sir Edward's interference only tended to bring 
tiie Khedive into conflict with his Ministry, for he 
took the case oat of their hands and reduced the 
sraitence to simple exile. According to the constitu- 
tion, his act was illegal. This procedure was due to 
tiie influence of the British and French Govemmenta. 
They feared Osman Bifki, bearing as he did the 
Turkish title of Ferik-O^ieral — conferred by the 
Sultan — would result in Turkish intervention. The 
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Saltan had desired that the matter should be re- 
fened to him, and to this Tewfik assented. The two 
Qovenmients feared Turkish interference, therefore 
M. de Freycinet immediately stated that " he was 
strongly of the opinion that the Khedive should him- 
self grant the pardon immediately by virtue of his 
prerogative, without waiting for action on the part of 
the Porte ". Lord Granville agreed, and the British 
and French representatives at Cairo were instructed 
to inform the Khedive of the advice of their re- 
spective Govwnments. The Khedive bowed to the 
will of the two protecting Powers and obeyed. In 
the meantime, Arabi was encompassed by hia enemies 
and detractors. The Briti^ and French Ministers 
and Controllers were against him. M. de BUgnieres 
had resigned his appointment ; and Sir Auckland 
Colvin, who wrote that Arabi had warned him tiat 
" he was like a man trying to balance himself on a 
plank ", was canning on an active campa^n against 
him and the Nationalist Ministry in the pages of the 
" Pall Mall Gazette ". Sabit Pasha, the Khedive's 
Turkish Secretary, reported to the Sultan everything 
he could find out against Arabi, insomuch that the 
Sultan, had the Powers not objected, meant to send 
txoops to Egypt and hang ^abi. Ahmed Pasha 
Ratib, the commissioner whom the Sultan had sent 
to Egypt in the autumn of 1881, had returned to 
Constantinople from his pilgrimage to Mecca. Upon 
relating his conversation with .^bi to the Sultan, 
His Sublime Majesty at once commanded two letters 
to be written to the Egyptian War Minister. In one 
of them a chaise was given Arabi to uphold the 
Sultui's sovereign rights in Egypt, as set forth in the 
following extract : " As His Majesty places the 
greatest confidence in Ahmed Pafdia (Ratib), His 
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Majesty' deaires me again foi thia to express his trust 
in you, and to say ihat, as he considerB you a man of 
the highest int^rity and trustworthiness, he requires 
of you, above all Udngs, to prevent Egypt from pass- 
ing into the hands of strangers, and to foe careful to 
allow t^iem no pretext for intervention there. . . . 
And in a special secret manner, I tell you that the 
Sultan has no confidence in Ismail, Halim, or TewfiJc. 
But the man who thinks of tiie future of Egypt and 
coQSolidatee the ties which bind her to the Caliphate ; 
who pays due respect to His Majesty and gives free 
course to his Firmans ; who assures his independent 
autiioiity in Constantinople and elsewhere ; who does 
not give bribes to a swarm of treacherous sub- 
officials ; who does not deviate one hair-breadth from 
his line of duty ; who is versed in the intrigues and 
machinations of our European enemies, who will 
watch against Uiem and ever preserve his country 
and his Faith intact, a man who does this will be 
pleasing and grateful and accepted by our Great 
Lord the Sultan ".* 

> Fub Blunts "SeontHntoTT", pp. aca-ao. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
"Ficnnous diplomacy" 

rpH£ situation in Egypt had by this time become 
-L not only unsettled, but eztiemely grave. The 
Khedive, first by assenting to the request of the 
Sultan that the matter of the Circassian conspiracy 
should be referred to him, and then by commuting 
the sentences to ordinary exile on the advice of 
England and France, succeeded in irritating the Sul- 
tan on the one hand, and widened the breach between 
himaelf and his Ministers on the other. He thereby 
provoked Mafamud Sami to inform Sir Edward Malet 
" that if the Porte should send an order to cancel the 
sentence of the court martial on the Circassian 
prisoners, the order would not be obeyed, and that 
if the Forte sent Commissioners they would not be 
allowed to land, but would be repulsed by force if 
necessary ". 

Of course, the President of the Council was unaware 
of Aiabi's position at Constantinople ; and he, the 
other Ministers, and Notables, having straggled to 
free th^nselves from Turco-Circassian domination, 
naturally objected to Turkish intervention of any 
kind — intervention which would only resultin a reinteo- 
duction of the evil tutelage they had succeasfuUy 
overthrown. Besides, they also believed that inas- 
much as France, both under Qambetta and now und^ 
M. de Freycinet, had pursued a pohcy of non-Turkish 
78 
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intCTTention, they counted on the support of that 
Power to back them np la any resistance they m^ht 
show to the PorteJ In the meanwhile, relations having ■ 
been broken off between Tewfik and his Ministers, 
the Chamber was convoked without his authority, 
the Ministry being of the opinion that the Khedive, 
by commuting the sentences without consulting his 
MinisteiB, was acting in a way to dimjniab the 
autonomy of Egypt. In conBequence they resolved 
to depose the Khedive, exile the entire stock of 
Mehemet Ali, and with national approval, appoint 
Mahmnd Pasha Sami Governor-General of a pro- 
visional Govemmrait. 

Saltan Pasha, President of t^e Chamber, at the 
instigation of Sir Auckland Colvin and Sir Edward 
Malet, began to sow discord in the ranks of the 
NationaUsts, under the pretext that Arabi had de- 
odved him regarding t&e causes that led up to the 
overthrow of Cherif. This was chiefly because he was 
annoyed at being overlooked in the formation of the 
Ministry : he considered that his efforts in the reform 
movement had entitled him to a place in it ; and also 
because of the promise of Sir Edward that, should 
Arabi be thrown over by the Nationalists, the Cham- 
ber, with its powers intact, would have the full support 
of Great Britain. 

Meanwhile the President of the Council had re- 
signed, because l^e Khedive refused to be reconciled 
to his Ministers. 

The British and Prench Consuls-General propcwed 
to the Khedive that Mustapha Pehmi Pasl^ be ap- 
pointed ; failing him, they " agreed to the nomination 
of any one except Aiabi ". The military party then 
informed tiie Khedive that they would not be re- 
sponsible for order were the Ministry changed. The 
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Britbh and Fiench Govenuaents instructed theii 
Consuls at Cairo " to send for Aiabi and inform him, 
that if there was any disturbance of order he viJl find 
Europe and Turkey as well as Ei^land and France 
against him, and he will be held responsible ". 

The Ministers informed the Consnls-Gendral that 
they would only resign on the demand of the Cham- 
ber. Sultan Pasha, for reasons previously stated, 
also informed the British and French representatives 
that it was quite impossible to change the Ministry 
while the military power continued to be vested in 
ArabL The Consul-General then told the Khedive 
that as he found it impossible to form a new Ministry 
he must enter into negotiations with the ftTiHtiing 
one, and all " personal questions most be set 
aside ". 

It would be idle and mischievous to say that the 
British Qovemment was treating the Egyptian situa- 
tion with contempt at this period, or that it was 
neglecting to carry out its share of the Doal Compact. 
Both the French and English Governments knew that 
matters could not continue in such an unsettled state 
for a much longer period ; and onfortunately their 
respective Consuls-Greneral were not only misrepre- 
senting matters, but t^ey were so opposed to Arab^ 
that by allowing prejudice to blind them, they were 
actively engaged in ruining the whole movement. 
Their pemidous device was to sow discord in the 
ranks of the Nationalist, by snpporting the civil ele- 
ment against the military, thereby weakeningthepower 
of the entire movement. For it must be understood 
that the one could not work without the other. 
The Khedive, acting on the advice of the An|^ 
E^cmich Control, had become recalcitrant; and it 
was only because be knew the milituy to be with 
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the lefoimers that he consented to the deposition of 
eithei Biaz Pasha or Cheiif. On the other hand, 
although Qamhetta had fallen, and French policy in 
legud to Egyptian affairs had become more liberal 
under M. de Freycinet, the French Minister objected 
to Turkish intervention, even as Gambetta had done ; 
and as En^and was still hampered by France, not- 
withstanding the fact that Lord Granville had long 
since awakened to the regrettable situation he had 
hdped to create, he was unwilling to take the initia- 
tive. At a later period France's defection forced 
England into a position which compelled her to act 
alone, thereby bringing a storm of European criticism 
about her ears. The best that can be said is that 
Lord Granville was not the man for the emergency. 
A strong man was needed, who could think and act 
for himself. The noble Lord's advanced age and im- 
paired intellect quite unfitted him for the part. 
Altiiough we expected more liberal treatment than we 
received at the hands of a Liberal Government, with 
Gladstone at its head and the peace-loving John 
Bright in its Cabinet, it must be admitted that not 
only were there troubles nearer home — for the troubles 
in Ireland during this stirring month, with the assas- 
junation of Lord Frederick CavendiBh and Mr. Burke, 
were certwily calculated to unnerve any Government 
— but the English and Consular Press misrepresenta- 
tions of Egyptian a€airs could not possibly aid 
in the solution of a problem at once tortuous and 
difficult. 

Meanwhile, the pernicious system of misrepresenta- 
tion had at length brought M. de Freycinet to believe 
in the advisability of armed Turkish intervention, 
and on 21 May he submitted the following proposals 
to the British Gh>veinment for its approval ; 
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" An Anglo-Fiench equadion to be dispatched 
to Alexandria. 

" The BiitJsh and French Govemmenta to mig- 
gest to the Porte to abstain for the present 
from all interference m Egypt. 

" The Cabinets of Qermany, Anstria, Rnssia, 
and Italy to be informed of the dispatch of 
the Anglo-French squadron to Alexandria, 
and to be requested to send to their repre- 
sentatives at Constantinople : mfniVr in- 
structions to those sent to the British uid 
French Ambassadors. 

" The French Government agree to abandon the 
idea of deposing the Khedive : ' a plan 
which, if adopted in time, might, in ^eir 
opinion, have prevented serious compHca- 
tions'. 

" The French Government opposed to Turkish 
intervention, but would not regard as inter- 
vention a case in which Turkish forces were 
sent to Egypt, operating under Anglo- 
French Control, on lines to be defined by 
both Governments. If, after the arrival of 
the squadron, they should deem it necessary 
to land troops, which would be neither 
French nor British, but Turkish, on the above 
conditions. 

" The Consuls-General at Cairo to be instructed 
to recognise as l^al no other authority than 
that of Tewfik Pasha, and not to enter into 
relation with any other de facto Govern- 
ment, except for the purpose of securing 
the safety of their coimtrymen ".^ 

' Fid* Cnnur'* "Uodttn Egypt", VoL I, p. 866. 
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Lord Granville, in assenting to the above, sug- 
gested that a guarded commnnication shonld be sent 
to the Sultan informing him that " it was not im- 
probable that further proposals might be made to 
him hereafter, and t^t the Powers should have tlieir 
flags represented at the naval demonstration at 
Alexandria, including Turkey ". 

H. de Freycinet objected to the latter part of the 
proposal inasmuch as he considered it would annul 
the initiative character of the demonstration, and 
deprive the Anglo-French Control of the directive 
portion assigned to it by Burope. It will thus be 
observed that the French Premier did not desire the 
interference of the other Powers, because he knew 
them to be, for the most part, not only in sympathy, 
but Switserland and Belgium to be strongly in 
favour of t^e Nationalist movement. In Italy 
enthusiasm had taken concrete shape in the form of 
a volunteer corps, which was beii^ enrolled, under 
Henotti Qaribaldi, to assist Arabi against the invader ; 
and this despite the fact that the Italian Govern- 
ment was at that time a supporter of English policy. 
There was also tiiat bugbear of Turkish intervention 
which he feared would be the precursor of European 
complications, should Turkey on occupying Egypt 
attempt the usurpation of her sovereign ri^ts by 
TB iriMTiing in the country, to the disadvantage of the 
European bondholders. 

Sultan Pasha, having been captured by Sir Edward 
Halet, deserted his party on 17 May, and thereafter 
supported the English Consul-General's policy. Being 
therefore backed up by Sultan Pasha, the President 
of the Chamber, on 19 May, he, Sir Edward, with the 
co-operation of his French colleague, advised the 
Khedive " to take advantage of the arrival of 
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the fleet to disnuBs t^e Minifltiy, and fonn a Cabinet 
under Chexif Pasha or any other peraon inspiring the 
same confidence ". 

^.f^The Anglo-French squadron arrived on 20 May. 
The Ehedive asserted his inability to form a Cabinet j 
and on 26 May Sir Edward Malet and M. Sienkiewicz 
stated tiiat Sultan Paaha, havii^ become dissatisfied 
with the Ministry, had suggested that they shoiild 
issue the following ultimatum, which the Anglo- 
French Consuls served on the President of the 
Council : 

1. " Temporary retirement from Egypt of Arabi 

Pasha, with the maintenance of his rank 
and pay. 

2. " The retirement into the interior of Egypt of 

Ali Pasha Fehmi and Abdul Aal Pasha, 
who will retain their rank and pay. 

3. " The resignation of the present Ministry ". 

As a consequence, the Ministry resigned on 26 May. 
On the following day Cherif Pasha was requested to 
form a Ministry, but declined on the grounds that 
" no GoTemment was possible so long as the military 
chiefs remained in the coimtry ". The Pohce of 
Alexandria refused to accept the resignation of Arabi, 
declaring that they would not be responsible for 
public safety. Toulba Pasha also informed the Khe- 
dive that " the army absolutely rejected the joint 
KOTE, and awaited the decision of the Porte, which 
was the only authority they recognised ". On 
28 May Cairo rose in ito thousands. Headed by the 
chiefs of religion, which included the Patriarch, the 
Chief Eabbi, all the Deputies and the Ulema, they 
insisted upon the reappointment of Arabi as Minister 
of War. The Khedive, finding the nation united 
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againet him and his Anglo-Fiench adviaexs, r^ 
appointed Aiabi and made a fonnal demand to the 
Sultan for CommissioneTs to 'Egfpt; the Giand 
Vizier having pieviouoly intimated to Tevfik that 
Turkish CommissionerB would be sent if official re- 
quest were made. Lord Qranville said that " it was 
never proposed to land tzoops oi resort to a military 
occupation of the country. Het Majesty's Govern- 
ment ", he continued, " intend, when once calm has 
been restored and the future secured, to leave Egypt 
to herself (I) and recall the squadron. If, contrary 
to their expectations, a pacific solution cannot be 
obtained, they will concert with the Powers and with 
Turicey on the measures which shall have appeared 
to them, and the French Government, to be the 
best". 

I shall now proceed to a brief r^sumS of the facta 
that led up to the arrival of the English and French 
squadrons, and examine, as far as may be, Xjotd 
Granville's desire " to leave Egypt to itself and recall 
the squadron ". 

It will be remembered that in December, 1881, the 
Nationalist party formulated a programme with the 
aid of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, which was duly published 
in the English Press. Up to this time, and until just 
after the publication of the joint note of 8 Januaiy, 
the Egyptians were on the most cordial terms with 
England. Their relations with Khedive and Control 
were most correct and dignified, because they be- 
lieved these to be sincere in their intentions to permit 
them to peacefully pursue their constdtutdon^ en- 
deavours towards s^-govemment ; and thereby 
assist Egypt to once more take her place among the 
nations, redeem her debt, and reform a corrupt 
system of jurisprudence. The army, having made it 
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possible for them to advance in the directaoa oi 
Ebecal gOT^nment, they depended upon that in- 
stitution to maintain the security of these ri^ts, 
and on their Farliament to aid them to obtain these 
ends, gradually and moderately. The joint notb 
and its anti-Islamic threat, which, to all intents and 
puzposes, found its coiinterpart in French action in 
TmiiB, created distrust in the minds of the Egyptians 
as to the bona fde intentions of England. Instead 
of being awe-inspiiing, it created irritation and 
alarm, precipitating action, in the form of a national 
demand for the resignation of Cherif Pasha, whom 
they knew to be quite capable of betraying them into 
tJie hands of the Anglo-French Control. 

Doubtless, Gambetta's rather sadden and nnez- 
pected exit from the councils of the mighty prevented 
the threat of armed intervention from being carried 
into inmiediate execution. Bat a plan of interven- 
tion was steadily pursued ; and the vexatious methods 
of the Anglo-French Consuls-General and Sir Auckland 
Colvin were abundantly fruitful in those disturbing 
elements of aggression calculated to provoke a resist- 
ance which coold be construed into " anarchy ", " re- 
bellion against Ehedivial authority ", or any of the 
deceptive soare-phraaes current at the time in the 
English Press and in diplomatic circles, to bring about 
intervention. The English and French Controllers- 
General protested against the constitution granted 
by the Khedive on 6 February ; and their respective 
Governments withheld their assent to the document, 
because there was an Article which granted powers to 
the Egyptian Parliament to vote the half of the Budget 
which was not affected by the debt. The English 
representatives at Cairo, from the time of the pio- 
mulgatdon of the constitation and the overthrow oi 
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Cheiii, had penistently tried to bring about a levoln- 
tion contiaiy to the will of the Egyptian people, in 
ovAtx that the liberties granted them by their nilei 
might be utterly annihilated. The Britigh Minister 
and Contioller-General — ^the latter a paid servant of 
the Egyptian Government — carried on a most 
Btrenuotis series of intrigues, with the purpose of 
creating a rupture between the Khedive and his 
Ministers. The English Press correspondents, having 
been unmuzzled by their ConBul-General, opened a 
pertinacaous campaign of injoiious falsehood and 
misrepresentation against the Ministry. When 
these subjects were exhausted, they drew upon the 
fertile sources of an almost limitless imagination, in 
order to produce such sensational fictions as " Ban- 
ditti in the Delta ", " Rising of the Bedouins " 
" Bevolt in the Soudan ", " War between Egypt and 
Abyssinia ", " Enormous Egyptian Army E^cpendi- 
tnie ". Included among their scares were the general 
refusal of the Egyptians to pay taxes and the resigna- 
tion of the provincial Governors ; (?) the neglect of 
iixigatdon works, and the danger to the Suez Canal ; 
and that Arabi had become, by progressive stages, 
the paid tool of Ismail Pasha, then of Halim Pasha ; 
and then, as there were no other Oriental princes 
interested in E^^t who were prepared to enrich a 
venal agent, and the souices of journalistic imagina- 
tion having at length dried up, Arabi, according to 
their showing, finally became the paid agent of the 
Sultan. 

The Anglo-French Consuls took advantage of the 
Circassian plot against Arabi to induce the Khedive 
to withhold his signature from the ratification of the 
sentences, and thereby create a rupture between 
Tewfik and his Ministers. Mahmud Sami called the 
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Notables to Cairo to decide between lldinistiy and 
nilei. The Deputies aizived, and Sultan Pasha's 
jealousy prompted him to refuse to preside at any 
fonnal sitting. The Consuls-General made use of 
Hub incident to encouiage all anti-Nationalists to 
support the Khedive sgainBt his Ministry, and thus 
by creating dissension split up the party. A few rich 
but timid Egyptians, being more grealjy Clamoured 
of their wealth than of their country's weal, joined 
hands with the Turco-Circassian party ; the Consuls- 
Grenerat were deluded ; they launched their ULTI- 
UATuu, insisting on the res^nation of the Uioistty 
and the exile of Arabi. The Ministry resigned. The 
Consulates were jubilant, having scored a victory — 
for one day ! For the nation, by demanding the 
return of Ajcabi on the day following the resignation 
of the Nationalist Ministry, proved beyond question 
how flabby and misdirected were the efforts of these 
tinkering diplomats. And this sjrstem of nnsuccess- 
ful intrigue against the liberties of a people who were 
struggling to throw off t^e yoke of oppresdon, was 
carried to its most r^rehensible conclusion by the 
accredited representatives of a Liberal GJovermnent. 
This precious " Liberal " Government, despite its 
denials of intended intervention, had, for months prior 
to the dispatch of the Anglo-French squadrons, been 
holding consultations with Sir Garnet Wolseley on 
the question of an immediate occupation. At the 
request of Tewfik, and on the urgent suggestions of 
the Ei^lish and French Governments, the notorious 
Dervish Pasha was sent as Commissioner to Egypt. 
The Sultan was quite as unprepared, as was the 
British Government, for the universality of Nation- 
alist feeling obtaining in Egypt. These evidences of 
Egyptian aims and determination were sufficient to 
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conrinoe the Porte that the methods naed by Derviab 
Paaha to sappieas Albanian political piogrees weie 
quite iitadequate to Egyptian conditions. In the 
meanwhile, although threatened with a hostile fleet, 
and the ofEeis of bribes to quit Egypt and abandon 
the Nationalists, Arabi remained at his post, deter- 
mined to cany out his programme of independence 
with peace, and reform with economy. Had the 
ohve branch of peace been extended to Egypt in 
place of the swoid of repression, the Egyptians, who 
had neither the desire nor the intention to repudiate 
their obligations, would have rewarded England with 
a boundless gratitude which neither chuige nor 
chance could corrupt — a gratitude which would have 
remained eternally engraved upon the hearts of an 
unf orgetful pec^Ie. 
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THE BOMBARDMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 

POPULAR will having OTemdden Ehedivial 
obstinacy and English intiigue in the le- 
instatement of Aiabi as Minister of War, the acknow- 
ledged National Chief may be said at this time to 
have reached the highest point in his fortrmes. As 
will have been gathered from the previous chapter, 
the Khedive, on assenting to the will of the people, 
at the same time requested the Porte to send a 
Commissioner to Egypt. The British and French 
Qovemments, with t^e aid of their tool, the Khedive, 
having lamentably failed either to suppress Arabi or 
stamp out Egyptian patriotism, now lent their sup- 
port, witli a little pressure from the other Powers, to 
the advent of the Turkish Commissioner ; they hoped 
he would make straight the path and ready the way 
tJiat would lead to the extinction of Arabi and h^ 
peasant patriots. 

The Sultan, howev^, being already for the most 
part assured that the Egyptian movement in no wise 
tended to diminish his sacerdotal authority or his 
Bovere^^^ rights, was rather loth to appoint a Com- 
missioner, who in suppresrang a loyal servant, might 
at the same time be aiding the Christian to ultimately 
sabjugate the Moslem. 

Now all through the negotiations, even from the 
Kasr-el-NU mutiny of February, 1881, the Saltan 
had been treated with a contempt by Vtanoe and 
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England — especially was this the case with France — 
which wotild have led the superficial observer to 
believe, that not only were these two Powers holding 
joint sovereignty in Egj^t, but that there was no 
sach document in existence as the Firman of 1841, 
by which Mehemet All and his successors wrae 
granted perpetual viceregality in Egypt under the 
sovermgnty of the Sultan of Turkey, to whom th^ 
successively paid tribute.' Without going into the 
undiluted merits of the Sultan's claim, or even the 
rather fatuous statements r^arding the necessity of 
armed intervention, he was undoubtedly recognised 
by the Powers of Europe to be Egypt's overlord. 
Now whatever the ultimate object of Anglo-French 
policy might be, these two Powers, from Octoba, 
1881, did everything they could to irritate and 
humiliate the Snltan, and to set him in opposition to 
their schemes. It must be rem^Dabered that he was 
not likely to forget how his most trusted ally had 
betrayed him at the Berlin Congress. As Lord Salis- 
bury said in 1882, just after the bombardment : 
" There were two modes of going to work with the 
Oovemment of Egypt. You might have used moral 
force as you have made use of material force. Tour 
only mode of acting by moral force is by means of 
the hearty co-operation of the Sultan of Turkey. 
But you took the best means of alienating that hearty 
co-operation. If you had gone to him from the first, 
taken him into your counsels, and made him the in- 
strument of what you desired, and indicated from the 
first that you wished to take no steps without his 
concurrence and co-operation, there might have been 

' In the Sultan's Pinnui of 1841, the ezprenion "Ma omtmiuemu 
Nnwcratna" appeaiad. The Powers haTC however disputed this 
sovereignty which was used bf them to depoee Ismail 
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objectdons to t^e plan ; bat at least you would have 
had him heartily wit& yon ". Whether the noble 
Lord Bpoke in a repentant mood over the matter of 
Berlin, or became he was in opposition, the Bine 
Book sayeth not ; but the statement was not only 
just : it was a faithful expoedtion of the Sultan's 
feeling in the matter. The fleet was already at 
Alexandria. Abdul Hamid knew that anything he 
might do at this late hour could only be regarded as 
a humorous after-piece. He therefore snj^ested that 
the fleet should leave Egyptian waters before his Com- 
missioners were dispatched. The Dual Powers ob- 
jected. The squadron was there " to protect European 
interests and to restore order, if necessary, in the 
name of the Khedive," who was the lieutenant of 
Hie Saltan ; but with which the Khedive's Lord, the 
Sultan, by wh^ consent he held the throne, should 
not interfere, unless authorised by the friends of hia 
own servant ! Truly a most diplomatically farcical 
situation, were it not iot t^e grim tragedy which lay 
beneath this thin veneer of farce, whereby some ten 
thousand hapless peasants were ruthlessly butchered. 
The Sultan therefore introdaced his comic interlude 
by dispatching, on 4 June, two Commissioners from 
Ck)n8tantinople, whose instractionB were diametrically 
opposed to each of^er ; and the Porte " confidently 
hoped that the mission of Dervish Pasha would suffice 
to restore the normal aitoation in Egypt to the general 
satisfaction I " Dervish Pasha was instructed by his 
master to make himself guide, counsellor, and friend 
to Tewfik, and to attach himself to the German, 
Austrian, and Italian Consuls, soUcitii^ their advice, 
and so create rivalry in their ranks. He was also 
directed to discourage Arabi and oppose him in every 
possible way t^t the circumstances permitted or 
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warranted ; whilst his coUei^e, the Sheykh Assad 
of Medina, was ordered to take the Aiabist party to 
his bosom ; bnt at the same time he was ^so ex- 
pected to sow the seed of discord among the foreign 
officials. It therefore followed that on its arrival, the 
Mission was welcomed according to its leanings by 
the two opposing forces. The Egyptians were de- 
listed wi^ the venerable Sheykh of Medina, who 
honoured them by taking their side of the argument, 
whilst Court and Circassian welcomed Dervish Fasha 
wi& outstretched arms as their political saviour. 
" The Ehedive as head of the State, and Arabi as 
head of the Ministry, sent their delegates to Alexan- 
dria to receive the Mission : Zolfikar Pasha on the 
part of the Ehedive, Takub Pasha Sami, the Und^ 
Secretary for War, on that of the Minister, and both 
were weU received ".^ 

The wily Abdul Hamid, by sending two Commis- 
sioners to Egypt, whose views in each case ^onld 
coincide with the party to whom they were respec- 
tively attached, was not only preparing himself for 
all contingencies, but was also obtaining first-hand 
information in regard to the real aims and intentaons 
of the contending factions. Tewfik, he did not trust ; 
and it was qmte on the cards that had Aiabi proved 
himself another Mehemet AH, there was the by no 
means remote possibility of the Minister for War being 
selected by the Sultan to replace Tewfik on the vice- 
regal throne. It was quite immaterial to the Porte 
what pohtical views Aiabi held, always provided 
those vie^ra did not obstruct or tend to annul the 
religious and sovereign rights of His Sublime Majesty 
in the land of Egypt ; for " the Sultan had no con- 
fidence in Ismail Halim or Tewfik ", runs Mohammed 

■ ri(l« Blunts "Secret History", p. SOfi. 
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Zafir's letter to Aiabi on 22 Febroaiy, 1882. " But 
the man who tMaks of t^e future of Egypt and con- 
solidates the ties which bind her to the Caliphate, 
who pays due respect to His Majesty . . . who 
asenues his independence in Constantinople and else- 
where . . . who is versed in the infiiguee and 
machinationB of our European enemies ; . . . who 
will ever preserve his country and his faith intact — 
a man who does this will be pleasing and grateful, 
and accepted to our great Lord t^e Sultan ". I have 
quoted the above letter a second time because of its 
important bearing on the Sultan's attitude, not only 
at this moment, but at that subsequent date when 
Arabi was in the hands of the enemy ; and for the 
reason that European writers, for the most part, when 
dealing with this phase of Egyptian history, have been 
unmindful of the existence of this document, and 
arguing as they have from Western premises, have 
never determined the real cause of the failure of tjw 
Dorish Mission. 

The Mission was, to all intents and purposes, a farce 
from beginning to end ; and the only service the 
Sultan considered it would render him was that of 
dividing the forces of the European Powers by play- 
ing upon their cupidity, and by pitting envy against 
envy. I question whether even the Anglo-French 
Contxol expected success to attend the labours of 
the Mission ; otherwise the Confoence of the Powers 
hastily convened at Constantinople on 23 June to 
deal with the Egyptian situation, at a time when 
the Commissioners were in Egypt, would have been 
accounted a diplomatic superfluity by tite Powers. 
At an early period the Porte was so convinced of the 
vanity of the whole undertAking, that he dedined 
to be repxeeented at the Conference ; and Lord 
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Alcester, by precipitately knocking over the fortifi- 
cation at Alexaitdzia, aimnltaneously knocked the 
bottom oat of the deliberations of the Conference; 
which assembly was thought by Bismarck to be " a 
very good expedient for covering the change of policy 
on the part of the French Government in r^ard to 
the advisability of TnrkiBh intervention ". 

Now, when the Commissioners arrived at Alexandria 
on 8 Jnne, the condition of aSairs was somewhat as 
follows : Arabi having been reinstated by the Khe- 
dive, and being a man of peace, although Minister of 
War, had, after making his peace with the Khedive, 
promised that ruler to protect his life, even to the 
extent of forfeiting his own. The German and Ans- 
trian Consols, being convinced that Arabi was the 
only man in Egypt who coidd effectively preserve 
order, added the weight of their influence to the 
demand of the nation for the restoration of Arabi 
to his formier Ministerial post. The Khedive, having 
been thwarted in his efforts to overthrow the War 
Blinister, determined to falsify Arabi's boast to the 
Consulates of being able to maintain public tran- 
quillity ; and in en oompaflaing the ruin of his Minister 
he would ^so convince the Germans of their erroneous 
estimate of Arabi's authority. The Khedive there- 
fore pOTmitted Omar Lut&, the Circassian Governor 
of Alexandria, to engineer the unfortunate Alexandria 
riot of 11 June.' It is, indeed, true that the outbreak 
occurred earlier than was intended ; but once started 
ihe Governor found it impossible to check it, and 

' Notvithatandiiig Lord Cromer'f contanUon Out Ur. Wilfrid 
Blnnt^ sUtament with reffim to the implication of the Khedive i* 
nnwoi^f of eridcoiee, it a mj opinion that Mr. filunt'i nory ia 
eoirecL I voald therefore odvue the interested reader to lee both 
Lord CiMner^ " HiatoTT''', Vol. I, p. S86-7, and the "Secret Hiatory", 
p. 497. 
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was compelled, mach against his will, to call in tiie 
militEoy to quell the difiturbance, and thereby proved 
that " Hke best laid scheme of mice and men gang 
aft agley ". The Khedive, in the meantime, had got 
togeljier some £75,000, which was handed over to 
Dervish Pasha la the form of presents and haeh- 
akeesk. D^nrish/ on his arrival, consoled the Turco- 
(Srcassians with the information that Aiabi would be 
immediately sent to Constantinople to render an 
account of his actions to the Sultan. The Egyptians 
were pronused the instantaneous exit of the fleet ; and 
to all he said, " the^SoItan will do justice ". On 10 
June he had an interview with Aiabi and Mahmud 
Sami, when Arabi was requested to resign his com- 
mand and go to Constantinople. Arabi replied that 
he could not do that until the country was in a settled 
state, inasmuch as he had given Ms word that he 
would be responsible for tranquiUity ; and even were 
he disposed to obey the Commissioner, " ten thousand 
bayonets stood between him and the sea ". Dervish 
Pasha theiefoie made a virtue of necessity, informii^ 
Ae Consuls that, " under the urgent circumstances 
of the case, he would assume joint responsibility with 
Arabi Pasha for the execution of the orders of the 
Khedive ". The Europeans had meanwhile become 
alarmed for their safety, and " by 17 June, 14,000 
Christians had left the country, and some 6000 more 
were anxiously awaiting the arrival of ships to tat^ 
them away ". Arabi was once again invited to visit 
Constantinople, but he again declined the Porte's 
invitation. On 23 June the Conference met at Con- 
stantinople ; on the 30th of the same month Lord 
Dnfieiin reported that " the Conference had done 
absolutely nothing ". Seven days were subsequently 
used by the members in watching each other. On 
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2 July " the object to be obtained by armed Tmkiah 
interrention " waa leached ; as was also the high 
State pioiioimcement by the Ambassadors that " if 
the Sultan declined to send tioops to Egypt the Con- 
feience reserved the right to express an opinion as to 
what should be done at the opportune moment ". 
After this high and mighty pronouncement oi diplo- 
matic fudge, who dare blame the Sultan for absenting 
himself from a Ck)nncil composed of such an usembly 
of Solomons 1 

On 6 July the Conference invited the Saltan to 
send troops to Egypt ; but the conditions were buried 
beneath such a weight of bureaucratic " wisdom " 
that it is rather doubtful whether l^e Conference 
underBtood the trend of its own desires. Whilst these 
diplomatic wits wrestled with " high policy " at Con- 
stantinople, a gentleman named Cartwright was hold- 
ing the Consular fort at Cairo, during the enforced 
absence, through illness, of Sir Edward Malet. This 
individual wrote very good dispatches, but was hardly 
a fitting substitute, even for Sir Edward Malet. He, 
however, did all he could in the way of misrepresenta- 
tion of the Arabists, which may be excused on the 
ground of inexperience and an endeavour to show 
^e authoritativeness of his inaccurate vapourings. 
It was, therefore, no matter for suipiise to find him 
writing on 26 June : " The influence of Arabi Pasha 
is b^ shown by the unbroken ascendancy, the in- 
tolerable pretensions, and the threatening attitude of 
the army ", Fine phrases, no doubt, but one would 
have thought, inasmuch as " The German and Austrian 
Eepxesentatives in Egypt u^;ed the formation of a 
Hinistiy approved by the military party ", that the 
budding English diplomatist would have had the 
common sense to pennit tiie anny to set its house 
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in order without being inteimpted hj his critical 
bleatings. On 7 June the Khedive, acting on the 
advice of the Oerman and Austrian Consuls-GteneTal, 
who had by this time taken a decided hand in the 
game, nominated Ri^heb Pasha, a poUtical derelict 
of Circassian rule, to be President of the Council with 
Arabi as War Miuifiter. This move provoked a further 
crop of literature from the English representative. 

The English Government, in the meanwhile, having 
t&eir fleet lying idle in Egyptian waters and their 
bhiejackets spoiling for a fight, a desire shared by 
theii fire-eating admiral, Lord Alcester (Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour), found an excuse for the desired 
"scrap" in the preparations being made in the 
Alexandrian forts, which they declared were being 
armed " with the intentions of using them against 
the fleet ". The Sultan, on being approached, 
" ordered that the construction of the battens should 
cease ". The army, seeing a hostile fleet at its gates 
recommenced the works, and the garrison of Alexan- 
dria was reinforced. On 3 July Lord Alcester " was 
instructed to prevent the continuance of the works. 
If they were not immediately discontinued, he was 
to destroy the earthworks and silence the batteries 
if they opened fire ". The French Government was 
informed of these instructions, and requested to co- 
operate. The other Powers were also advised of 
England's intention ; but on 5 July M. de Freycinet 
informed Lord Lyons that " the French Govemmmt 
could not instruct Admiral Conrad to associate him- 
self with the English admiral in stopping by force 
the erection of the batteries or the placing of guns 
at Alexandria. The French Government considered 
that this would be an act of ofiensive hostility against 
Egypt ; and they could not take part in it without 
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TJolating the constatatioii, which piohibits their 
makii^ war wi^iout the c<«isent of the Chamber ". 

On 6 July M. de Fieycinet, m the French Chamber, 
" repeated emphatically the assurance that the Arms 
of France would not be used without the express con- 
sent of the Chamber ". And on the same date Lord 
Aloester " sent a note to the commandant of the 
garrison demanding that the work of fortification 
and the erection of earthworks should be discon- 
tinued ". The commandant replied that neither guns 
had been recently added to t^e fort, nor military 
preparations made. This statement was confirmed 
by Dervish Pasha. Bombardment, however, being 
hourly expected, to which the threatening attitude 
of the Engliah admiral undoubtedly gave colour, 
work was recommraiced on the fortification on d Jnly, 
and guns were mounted on Fort Silsileh. Early on 
the following morning their fears were amply justified 
by Lord Alcester's notice to the European Consuls 
at Alexandria, in which he stated that he would 
" commence action within twenty<four hours after, 
unless the forts on the isthmus and those command- 
ing the entrance to the harbour were surrendered ".' 

The Cabinets of Europe were immediately informed 
of the Eo^h admiral's intention. Austria upheld 
the legitimacy of this intended act of unprovoked 
agression ; and Baron de Ring, who was then at 
Constantinople, and who had supported the colonels 
in Riaz Pasha's time at the Egyptian army inquiry 
of the previous year, induced the Forte to send a 
representative to t^e Conference then being hel4 in 
Constantinople ; and on 10 July, tike Sultan informed 

' When ^e British admiral cleared tar actioa, the French fleet 
weighed anchor and retired to Port 8aid, t«kiiig no part in tiie 
bemWdment 
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the Gennan Chaig6 d'Afiaizes at Constantinople that 
" a Turkish CommissioneF would join the Conference 
the next day bat one ". On the same date (10 July), 
in zeply to Lord Dufierin's information regarding 
the intended bombardment, the Sultan also told his 
Lordship that " he would send a categorical answer 
to his communication by five o'clock to-morrow ". 
He farther requested tbat the bombardment might 
foe delayed; and haviog appointed a new Prime 
Minister, this functionary waited upon Lord Dnfierin 
on 11 July, and informed him that " to-morrow he 
would be able to propose a satisfactory solution of 
the Egyptian question ". The Sultan's request was 
forwarded to London and Alexandria by Ix}rd 
Dufiedn, who, however, " held out no hope that the 
line of action determined upon would be modified ". 
This was no more than the Porte expected. The 
entire European diplomatic action over t^e Egyptian 
question had been conducted without the merest 
shadow of respect or consideration for t^e authority 
of the Sultan. It vraa not the first time he had fallen 
among thieves ; and as he possessed neither a fleet 
nor an army, which could successfully stand up 
agaiiut that of dther France or England, he was com- 
pelled by force of circumstances to remain a passive 
resists, hoping to solve the question by vexatious 
delays, during which the Europeans might become 
embroiled with one another by reason of their many 
jealousies, and so relieve the situation. 

On the morning of 11 July, at 7 a.m., Lord Alceeter 
" signalled from the * Invincible ' to the ' Alexan- 
dra ' to fire a shell into the recently armed earthworks 
of the Hospital Battery, and followed this by the 
general signal to the fleet, ' Attack the enemy's 
batteries ', when immediate action ensued between 
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aU tiie Bhipa in the positions commanding the en- 
trance to t^ harboQt of Alexandria ". Shells fell ' 
fast and fnrioiis, not only in the forts, but about 
the city — especially in the native quarter. The 
engines of war reaped a rich reward in carnage, 
death, and conflagration. All through that day* 
until 5.30 p.m., when the batteries were silenced, 
and extending far into the night, there was one long 
procession of m^med and mangled, dead and dying, 
passing from the forts, and the groans of the dying 
were punctured by the ataeoato service of the artillery. 
Hell with all its furies seemed let loose upon us. 
The inaccurately aimed shells from t&e ships and the 
rapacity of the Bedouins fired the town ; and the 
rea^^uard of a disord^nd army, under the command 
of 8ulinuin Fasha Sami, vengefully completed the 
destructive work of conflagration and plunder. When 
the army had evacuated the city, the uncontrolled 
mob went mad. The carnage begun by the Christians 
was continued by the natives. Pillage and murder 
were added to the horrors of the burning city, which 
but a tern short days before sat in all her pride, with 
minaret and fane gracefully projected to the cloudless 
azure canopy of heaven, the all-beholding sun en- 
folding her in a brilliant mantle of resplendent light, 
whilst the surrounding air was cooled by the surf 
that musically played about her feet. Peace had 
now givoi place to license : fire, sword, death, devas- 
tation, gloom, WTOu^t by the ruthless band of per- 
verse humanity. Such is war. 
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CHAPTER X 

TEL-EL-KEBIE 

ALL 8ort6 of wild theories have been advanced, 
and still -wilder statementB made, with cegaid 
to Aiabi's culpability in the matter of the bombard- 
ment, and the subsequent English campaign in 
/^)gypt. I have already shown that Aiabi was not 
/ a strong man — I have also endeavoured to prove that 
I he was b j no means an intellectual giant. His chief 
: claim on the notice of posterity rests on his dncere 
' patriotism, a certain do^ed determination, and his 
humanitarian principles. He was first and foremost 
a theorist and a dreamer of dreams ; he was neither 
\ a military tactician, nor was he a diplomatist. Not- 
withstanding his rather negative qualities, his well- 
known patriotism and his dogged determination 
caused the people of Egypt to believe in him, which 
belief enabled him to hold Egypt in the hollow of his 
hand just prior to the bombardment. His humani- 
tarian principles, and the fact that the tenets of his 
faith, of which he was a sincere upholder, forbade 
him firing the first shot or taking a mean advantage 
of an enemy, however strong, also prevented him 
from attaclnng the British ships when they were 
within range of the forts, and at the mercy of the 
guns of the Alexandrian batteries. The British were 
allowed to get their ships in position ; from whence 
the maximnm carnage of death and destruction 
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could be dealt out to the enemy, with a TniTiimnm 
of danger to themBelves. 

Whatever excuse England has seen fit to make in 
Older to cover np this page of dishonouiable history, 
the fact remains that the Egyptians were on the 
defensive and the English were the aggreasois. As 
early as 6 Jannary, when Gambetta's joint note 
was published, Arabi began to advocate preparedness 
for the armed intervention which the note fore- 
shadowed ; and on 6 July the determined and 
aggressive attitude of the English admiral proved 
b^ond dispute that the long-expected crisis had 
arrived, and that there was no other way but to face 
the difficulty manfully. 

There was no state of anamhy existing in any part ' 
of Egypt, either before the arrival of Uie fleet, or after 
that event. The riot and massacres of 11 June were 
neither more nor less than " the natural outcome of 
the political effervescence of the time ", as Sir Edward 
Halet has it, with a little dash of Ehedivial com- 
plicity ; for directly the military were called in, the 
riot magically ceased. 

Now, when he demanded the surrender of the 
Alexandrian land batteries, Lord Alcester must have 
known that neither Arabi noi the Khedive were in 
a position to surrender them. They formed a parti 
of the Egyptian dominions of the Sultan of Turkey ; 1 
and, according to the Sultan's Firman of 1879, by 
which the Ehedive held his throne, they could not / 
be legally delivered np to a foreign Power without 
express instructions from the Sultan to that effect, 
or, at any rate, not without striking a blow in their 
defence. At the General Council held on 10 July to 
discuss the admiral's demands, the Ehedive, Dervish 
Pasha, Arabi, and even Sultan Pasha, who had long 
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since gone over to the En^ish, but who waa pieeent 
at the Council, were loud in theii patriotic view that 
the forts should be defended ; and Aiabi received 
precise orders from Tewfik to " prepare liie forts for 
action and to reply with artiUery as soon as the 
English fleet should have opened fire ". The Khe- 
dive having given explicit orders to his Minister of 
War to defend Egypt against the English fleet, it only 
proves the elasticity of the English diplomatic imagin- 
ation, when it is claimed Ihat " the Government inter- 
vened to restore ord^ and good government in the 
interests of the Khedive " — the Sultan's hapless 
Viceroy I 

I I maintain that if disorder existed, which I most 
(emphatically deny, that disorder was created by the 
English. Political matters were automatically ad- 
justing themselves when the joint note arrived to 
disturb men's minds. Then there was the jonrr 
ULTiHATUH, wfaich, by its intended banishment of 
the leaders of the Nationalist party, made for that 
party's destruction ; and, lastly, there was the 
arrival of the squadron which menaced both life 
and hberty. 

/*\m it at all likely that any body of patriotic English- 
men would have sat contentedly at home whilst a 
hostile fleet was anchored in the Thames ? During 
the late Boer War, for instance, the mere mention of 
Kruger's name in any theatre throughout Great 
Britain was sufficient to set the house in an uproar 
of loud hostility ; and not a few pro-Boer meetings 
were wrecked by a hostile mob of patriotic Britons. 
Yet Kroger and the Boers were thousands of miles 
away from " British hearth and home ", which were 
in no danger of being devastated. A black pugilist 
defeated his white opponent in the United States of 
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America, and on the night of the viotoiy two in- 
ofieoaiTe coloured men weie assaulted by Englishmen 
in Ijeicester Sqoaie — and this in the twentieth centtuy 

and in the most enlightened City of the world ! These 
ace only a few of many instances I could cite of some 
of the militant forms of British patriotism which, in 
the case of the Egyptian natives, would have been 
accounted " a fanatic rising ", 6i any of the nnmeious 
stock scare-phiases which aie ever on tap in the 
editorial sanctum of English journalism. 

When, therefore, the Egyptians found themselves 
deserted by their treacherous ruler, surrounded by 
European hostilily, and faced by armed aggression, 
they rose to a man in defence of their rights and 
libratieB. 

" How can a man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the aehes of Ms fathers 
And the temples of bis goda 1 " 

Sir Garnet Wolseley was dispatched to E^ypt with 
an army, so reads the official statement, " in support 
of the authority of His Highness the Khedive, as 
established by the Firmans of lite Sultan and exist- 
ing international engagements, to suppress a military 
revolt in that country " ; which revolt, I would add, 
His Hi^mess the Khedive had himself put in motion 
and then deserted, when he found himself, in vulgar 
parlance, on the wrong horse. In other words, two 
horses were entered for the Egyptian Ascendancy 
Stakes : Tewfik backed both and stood to win in any 
event. And this is the man whom English historians 
and statesmen would have the EngUsh people be- 
lieve to have been an unfortunate, but " npri^t and 
loyal Knnce ". The people of Egypt were in a better 
poeitaon to know hia teal character than any European 
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'could possibly have been ; and it yet remains for am 
/impartial native to declare that he was &ihex 
" upright ", " loyal ", or patriotic. Grrateful to 
yh.6 Enghsh he nndoubtedly was; but he did not 
Hove even them, notwithstanding their " benefao- 
fcions ".^ 

The national defence of Egypt was conducted on 
a perfectly legal basis, in spite of Tewfik's defection. 
At the Egyptian National Council of 10 July, tiie 
Khedive, by signing the orders for the defence of 
Alexandria, made the subsequent action of t^e 
Egyptians not only legal, but robbed it of the title 
" revolt ", which the Blue Books have bestowed 
upon it. 

According to Mohammedan views in relation to war, 
when the chief of a State publicly announces the 
existence of a state of war and signs his name to the 
declaration, and the troops of the Stato have gone 
into action, it is the duty of t^e people to continue 
the fight until they have been victorious or have sus- 
tained a serions reverse. During operations, should 
the Mohammedan Tviex be captured by the enemy, 
this fact invalidates any orders he might issue whilst 
in captivity. A prince who, by going over to the 
enemy, has turned traitor, is thereby incapacitated from 
giving vahd orders. It was this view of the case that 
prompted the Nationalists to convoke a General 
Council, when they found their ruler had deserted 
to the enemy. 

When it became certain that Alexandria would 
be bombarded, the Khedive returned to his countiy 

' " His UigbncH", said Dr. Comanae pHsb» toH. de QuerviUe, "tus 
often said to ma in speaking of them (the Et^lisli), ' Certainlr I do not 
love them ; but 1 am deeply erateful, for it u to them that I owe the 
fact that, to-day, I am Khedive of £^7pt.' . . . Therefore for from 
wishiu; his removal the Ensliah, who BtBn thejr could count on him, 
dcaiteathat his r«ignahouJd continue". ("New Egypt ".p. 107.) 
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Palace of Bamleh, where he would be out of range of ] 
Lord Alceetei'B guns. Aiafai, who took no active part \ 
in the bombardment, remained at the Afini8tr7 of ' 
Marine, near the Bas-el-Tin, to give such instmc- 
tions as were necessary, and to receive reports. On 
the morning after the bombardment, Arabi, soa- 
pecting ihs Khedive of treachery, sent a strong 
guard to him with the message, that, " as there 
was a likelihood of the English admiral renewing 
the bombardment, he wonld evacuate Alexandria, 
and invited the Khedive to retire with the garrison 
to Cairo, out of range of the English gnns ". Arabi,' 
bang bosy with the evacuation of the artillery, did i 
not revisit Ramleh ; so the Khedive, by a liberal | 
distribution of orders and backsheesh, evaded his 
guards, and boarding the train which was sent to I 
convey him to Cairo, slipped off to Alexandria and | 
placed himself under Lord Alcester's protection. } 
Dervish Pasha and the Ministers of State, being on j 
the same train, were unwittingly made partners of | 
his treachery. Five days later, Dervish Pasha re- 
ceived urgent letters recalling him to Constantinople, 
and his own steam-yacht being bandy, be escaped, 
notwithstanding the vigilance of the English fleet 
which tried to stop him. Old Bagheb, the Prime 
Minister, and his colleagues being practically prisoners 
under a guaid of seventy British bloejackets, were 
compelled by force of circumstances to accept the 
inevitable situation and remain the Khedive's slaves 
at Ras-el-Tin ; and thus, by reason of their presence, 
lending to Tewfik's administration the appearance of 
legality. 

Arabi, meanwhile, remained in ignorance of the 
Khedive's treachery. He was actively engaged in 
withdrawing his troops from the dajiger zone of 
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Alezandiia to the stroi^; line of defeaoe at Eafr 
Dawai, which had been carefully placed by Mahmud 
Fehmi; and where foi upwaids of five weeks it 
saccessEully held out against the enemy ondei General 
Alison, lepulsing their attacks and harassing them 
in tmn to within a few miles oi so of Alexandria. 

Arabi, having taken up his quarters with the aimy 
at Eafr Dawai, neither visited Cairo during the war, 
noi was piesent at the meeting of the General Coundl 
himself ; noi was he represented by any deputy, 
military or otherwise. The General Council was 
assembled because the people found dieir ruler a 
willing prisoner in the hands of the English ; tiiere- 
fore incapable of free and independent action either 
in the interests of the country, or in the conduct of 
the war. " It was accordingly resolved by the Coun- 
lil, without a dissentient voice, that the ELhedive 
^as no longer in a position legally to command, and 
it his decrees, while he remained in English hands, 
rere from that very fact invalid ".* It cannot be 
strongly insisted on that this Council was not a 
[mihtary council, neither was it a civil council under 
itary dictation. It was brought into existence by 
the Eiiedive's proclamation depriving Arabi of his 
BGnistmal functions, and on the initiative of the 
highest dignitaries then in Egypt, both religious and 
civil ; this made it at once National, and representa- 
dve in the broadest possible sense.* 

■ Vide Blunf ■ " Secnt UiBtoTy ", pp. 361-4. 

' On 14 July tlie Ehedive mat Arabi a letter inviting him to 
ntorn to lUi-d-Tin to confer with bis colleagues of the Minifltij 
icguding the propoeed evaciiation of Alexandria hy the English, the 
tuini of which the Hiniaten were to diacuea, Cartwright, the EnJ^sh 
nprcaentative, however, telegraphed Lord Granville on 15 July, '"The 
Khedive has sammoned him ^rabi) here. If he cornea he will be 
arrested, if not declared an outlaw ". All of which Atabi inatinctivelj 
knew. Fidt " Secret HiKory", p. 884. 
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The Coimcil was not only well attended on its^ 
inception ; bnt in addition to the religions Sheykhs 
of the El-Azhar University, the Turkish Grand Cadi, 
the Grand Mufti, the Sheykh el-Islam, and the heads 
of the four orthodox sects were also present. Also 
among the overwhelming number of representative 
Moslems in attendance were foui Princes of the 
reigning House, who bad publicly avowed their / 
nationalistic principles; a goodly number of the / 
provincial Governors, and the chief country Notables. /' 
Among the non-Mohammedan representatives of the 
population were the Coptic Patrbxch and the Chie: 
Babbi. " The Council was, therefore, fully entitled • 
to any claim of validity in its decisions which univer- 
sality can give, for it comprised all sections of politica 
opinion and class dive^ncy. Many of the chie 
men were of Circassian origin, but endowed with suffii 
cient patriotism as Moslems to see tbat now it had 
come to fighting against a European invader, no 
honest choice was left but to defend Egypt againsu 
him, irrespective of party feuds ". Disregarding the 
Khedivial decree of dismissal, the Council unani- 
mously resolved that Arabi should remain in his 
position of Minister of War, and should continue to 
defend the country. Under the presidency of Yakub 
Pasha Sami, the Under Secretary for Wfur, a perma- 
nent " Committee of Defence " was appointed, to 
assist Arabi in bis work ; such as lecmiting, supply- 
ing military material, and victualling the army. 
The Council also resolved to carry on the civil busi- 
ness of Government in its various departments, 
which was most efficiently conducted during the 
two months of the campa^. The Ministry of the 
Interior was placed in the capable hands of Ibrahim 
Bey Bfawsi, Under Secretary in the Bagheb Ministry, 
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uid the Police in those of the no less efficient Ismail 
Efiendi Jawdat.' These two saw to it that there 
were no disturbances thronghont Egypt, notwith- 
standing Loid DufFeiin's exaggerations at the Con- 
jstantinople Confeience, wheie he stated that " dming 
Ithe last few months absolute anarchy has reigned in 
(Egypt ". And " the fellaheen . . . are miable to pay 

* the Land tax ". The taxes during the war were regu- 
larly and gladly paid : the Egyptian taxpayer 
believed that in so doing, should the war be success- 
ful, he would not only for ever rid himself of the 
Europeans, but also of his ancient enemy, the Qreek 

■ moneylender. 

Arabi's great influence with the country Sheykhs 
and the fellaheen population made recruiting quite 
easy ; and gratuitous supplies poured in upon the 
army, partly owing to national enthusiasm, and partly 
because trade was at a standstill. 

In the meanwhile, Arabi had become the recog- 
nised ruler of the country, although only holding 
his old title of War .Minister. In a tent of hi^ 
proportions, once the property of the Viceroy, Said 
Pasha, and given to Arabi by Said's widow as a 
national ofiering, Arabi held an almost regal Court, 
where Ulema of the El-Azhar and the important mer- 
chants and dignitaries of Egypt called to do honour 
to the national hero. It is therefore not surprising 
that he should have lost his mental equilibrium by 
these vain flatteries, which he tried to equalise by 

1 "Two or three CircoBun Madire, irtio'lLBd longht to ingntiate 
themselvM with Tewfik by imitating Omar Lutfi snd incitiug to 
disturbance, were by them (Ibmh&m Bey Mawsi (md lamail Jawdat) 
ureeted and detained in prison to the end of the war, and after this no 
further rioting occurred. Such Enropeans aa remained at Cairo wen 
carefully protected and all who wished to leave were forwarded under 
police escort to Port Said". (" Secret History ", p. S84.) 
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gimoimdiiig himself with holy men, vAsa houn were 
wasted in useless intercession iriiich mi^t have been 
serviceably applied to the o^anisation of the army, 
and the constniction of ihe important defences at 
Tel-el-Kebir. 

The Conference at Constantinople was still pro- 
gressing backwards ; in fact, it was not until 
14 August that " the Representatives of the Powers 
nnanimoTisly expressed their opinion that the mo- 
ment had come to suspend the laboois (?) of the 
Conference ". The Turkish delegates objed»d to the 
untimely demise of this institution of Western 
wisdom, leserviug to thanselves the right to fix a 
date for the next meeting. But although it was never 
formally closed, it never met again, passing peacefully 
away, " unwept, imhonoured, and unsung ". 

Nevertheless, the Sultan carried on some rather 
desultory negotiations regardii^ the terms of the 
Ottoman occupation of i^^*^ ^ ^ hovr, where, and 
when the troops should land. Beyond a proclama- 
tion published in the Constantinople papers, in which 
the Sultan declared Arabi to be in " rebellion ", these 
negotiations came to nothing. But throughout there 
was a disinclination on the part of the Sultan to adopt 
drastic measures in his treatment of Arabi ; and 
thsK can be Uttle doubt, that had the Egyptian 
Minister of War been anything of a soldier, he must 
have won the Sultan absolutely to his cause. A 
victory against the English would have meant much 
to hixa, and would certainly have raised him im- 
measurably in the Sultan's estimation ; for it must 
be admitted that the Forte gave him every oppor- 
tunity to rehabilitate himself, by indefinitely pro- 
loi^png the negotiations with Lord Dufierin at 
Constuitinople, to the utter disgust of his Lorddup. 
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Nor must the fact be overlooked, that natwithstand- 
ing Aiabi's honesty of purpose, he failed lamentably 
as a strategist at Kassassin, where he lost the oppor- 
tunity of his life by indecision. Nor can there be any 
possible doubt but that a little dash and nerve would 
have won the battle, and placed the Duke of Con- 
naught a prisoner in his hajids — an undoubted asset 
in making t&ans. But what between treachery and 
indecision, and the absence of Arabi hiioBelf from 
the field, where he might have given his men that 
element of moral stamina which they so sorely 
needed, the engagement with its enormous possi- 
bilities was recklessly thrown away. 

Arabi also listened to the bombast of de Lesseps, 
and did not block the Canal, although the Council was 
in favour of such a blockade. By this omission Arabi 
practicaUy handed Egypt over to the British general. 
At a later date Sir Garnet Wolseley himself said, 
" If Arabi had blocked the Canal, as he intended to 
do, we should be still at the present moment on the 
hi^ seas blockading ^gypt. Twenty-four hours' 
delay saved us ". Sir Garnet Wolseley arrived at 
Alexandria on 13 August. He decided to move on 
Cairo by way of Ismailia. The Canal was seized, and 
the £^yptiui Army totally routed on the morning of 
13 September. As Napoleon found his Waterloo, so 
Arabi found his Tel-el-Kebir. Major Watson, E.B., 
with two squadrons of the 4th Dn^goon Gnarda and 
a detachment of mounted infantry, having occupied 
the Citadel of Cairo on the evening of 14 September, 
Arabi, like the " Great " Napoleon, surrendered his 
sword to the English. 

The negotiationB with the Sultan of Turkey re- 
garding the E^iyptdan Question were broken oS on 
18 September. For " the Englishman, draining far 
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over to hold his loved India, had planted a firm foot 
on the hanke of the NUe and sat in the seats of the 
PaUhfid".' 

1 EingUke^ "Eotliea" p. 866. I 1ibt« altered thice woidj of the 
oiigiiud, makiiig "wiU tdtutt" U> read had phnUd uid nibititiited hI 
lor" lit". 
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CHAPTER XI 



" T>OPULAKITY ", said Dr. Chalmers, "lobs 
JL home oi its sweets, and by ndsii^ a man 
above his fellows places him in a region of detraction. 
With his head among storms and his feet upon the 
treacherous quicksands, he stands a conspicuous 
mark for the shafts of envy, malice, and detraction, 
and has nothing to lull the agonies of a tottering exis- 
tence but the hosannahs of a drivelling generation ".' 
Arabi Pasha's popularity contributed in no small 
measure to his fall. His European detractors, armed 
with malice aforethought, misrepresented his mission 
throughout the Western world ; and his Oriental 
detractors, armed with the shafts of envy, not only 
injured him among Moslems, but finally alienated 
the Sultan, and the hosannahs of the Egyptian multi- 
tude were quite inadequate to lull the agonies of his 
tottering existence. The causes which led to his 
defeat at Tel-el-Kebii and his subsequent surrender 
were many and varied, and, of course, the most 
weighty cause was English interference. As Lord 
CromCT says, " had he been left alone, there cannot 
be a doubt that he would have been successful. 
His want of success was due to British interference ".* 
British interference began prior to the bombardment, 
and did not end at Tel-el-Kebir. The arms of Britain 
were mighty, and it was might, not right, that over- 

' I quote from memory And theicfore do not vouch for Uie obrict 
Bocnmcy of Dr. dulmen' itateiiMiiL 
■ yid* Cromer'a "Modem Kgypt", Vol. I, p. S84. 
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tiiiew Aiabi. It is to be regretted that the metfaods 
adopted by Enj^and, whether in diplomacy or in 

armed intervention, were not oi the cleanest. There 
was Professor Edward Pahner, for instance, Professor 
of Oriental languages at Cambridge University, who 
was employed at the instance of Lord Northbrook to 
ascertain the bribable po8sibiIitie& of the Bedouins of 
the desert east of the Sues Canal. That Palmer was 
a distinguished Arabic scholar, and had some per- 
sonal acquaintance with the district whilst working 
with the Palestine Exploration Society, made him 
oninently fitted for the task, which, according to the 
official reports, was the purchase of camels. From 
Suez to Gaza, this interesting individual travelled 
among the tribes, sapping their loyalty to Egypt by 
Hke promise of liberal bribes. On the other hand, 
Captain Gill, B.E., of the Intelligence Department, 
and his assistant, Cbarrington, the flag-lieutenant^ 
upon making a junction with Palmer at Suez, after 
his return from the]^Teyyaha country, placed £20,000 
to the latter's credit to " buy camels ". > > 

These three, with a very large sum in gold, set out 
for Nakhl on their way to the Teyyaha and Terra- 
bin warriors — " camels ". The two officers were 
supplied with dynamite with which to destroy the 
telegraphic communication between Egypt and Syria, 
and so isolate Arabi and cut ofi his connection with 
Turkey. Their escort comprised men of the Haiwat 
and Howeytat Bedouins, who, on discovering that 
they were freighted with gold which might be had for 
tiie taking, stripped and bound the three Englishmen, 
secured the gold, and shot their victims by the side 
of a ravine,^ / Palmer himself accomplished very * 

■ A deUuled aceoniit of this muaitm will be (ouitd ia Mr. Blunts 
"Seent Hutoiy", pp 410-11. 
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little heyoai putting the Sheykh Saoud-el-Tihawi 
in touch -with the British. The Sheykh's name had 
been supplied by Tewfik ; and the Bedouin Sheykh 
zemained a spy in Arabi's camp, from the date of the 
removal of the head-quarteis from Eafc Dawar till 
the rout at Tel-el-Eebir. He found this compaza- 
tively easy, ina£imnch as he was scouting for Arabi, 
and his men could easily pass from camp to camp 
* without raising the suspicions of the injured party. 

The Bedouin of the desert, especially east of the 
Nile, may be fittingly termed the " £rae lance " of 
the Orient. He possesses no religion to speak of, and 
his moral standard is hardly shaped on European 
lines. He is courteous and hospitable to the stranger, 
when the strai^^r appeals to his hospitality and 
solicits his protection ; but he never permits senti- 
ment to override self-interest, for his services are 
always at the disposal of the highest bidder. Euro- 
pean, Turk, Arab-fellah, all are to him common 
prey to be indiscriminately fleeced with or without 
provocation, and he considers all of them beyond 
the sphere of his allegiance. 

It was this feeling that caused them to assist at 
the Alexandrian conflagration, in order that the 
spoliation of the " Franks " might be made less 
difficult. 

The Egyptian troops had not disgraced themselves 
at the bombardment of Alexandria ; but the Egyp- 
tian officers certainly anticipated a victory, and 
' were disappointed at the failure of their arms. \ Even 
the Ehedive would not board an English ship before 
the bombardment, for fear of its being sunk by the 
forts.* ilt was this disappointment on the part of 

' "SboTtlj after Uie war I b&d a corioiu cAnfirnution of TQwfik*g 
indodBuaL tram no Imb anUioritative a Boatee than Lord Charlea 
Boarfoid . . . who told me tliat in a moment of unusual fnakncM, 
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the officers that made it a oompaiatively easy matter 
for Tewfik'B agents to spread disaffection in their 
ranks by means of a liberal supply of money, and 
more liberal promises of promotion with a free pardon 
on the conclusion of the " rebellion ". The Khedive's 
A.D.C., Osman Bey Rifaat, who possessed a full 
knowledge of the ofhcers and theii jealoosiee, worked 
upon these to some purpose. The wax had not been 
conducted to the satisliction of the officers, whether 
native or Circassian. There was the same cause for • 
discontent as there had been during Ismail's nn- 
Buccessfol Abyssinian campaign. The accusation of 
incompetence broiight against the Circassian generals 
by the fellah officers at that time was now levelled 
at Arabi by both fellah and Circassian. Men who 
knew themselves to be more capable soldiers than 
Arabi looked askance at — 

" A fellow — that nevai set a oquadion in the field 
Not the divleion of > battle Imowi 
More than a spinater ",' 

who, if saccessful, would be raised to the dizzy hei^t 
of Dictator, perhaps of King : an elevation he would 
owe to them and not to his own superior intelligence. 
On the other hand, Arabi's outlawry by the Sultan • 
had by this time reached their ears ; and as Sir 
Garnet Wolseley was acting as the servant of the 
Khedive, with the Sultan in " hearty " co-operation, 
they very naturally argued that defeat might be de- 
layed, but would assuredly overtake them eventually, 
and it behoved them to make peace with the strong 
party while there was time. There was not even the 

the Khedive had one daj ezpluned to him the reason of hia Kmaining 
aahora during the fl^U tus being nothing elae than hie extreme per- 
plezi^aa to which i^ tne combtOanta would prove the better fighter". 
(Mr. Wilfrid Blunfa "Secret History of Egypt", pp. 3S0-1.) 
' &hakeq»aare^ "Othello", Act L, Scene 1. 
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chance of dis^^poig matters on and on by institatang 
a syBtem of gaerilla waxfaie wit^ l^e enemy, nntU 
favourable texms of suirender could be arranged. 
Surrender was imminent, for Sir Garnet Wolseley had 
landed at Ismailia ; and notwithstanding the majoiii^ 
in favour of it, blockade of the Canal had been ne- 
^ected by Arabi because of the promise of a French 
' protection)— a protection only existing in the imagina- 
> tion of the bombastic de Lesseps. ' ^ Whilst Osman Bey 
Rifaat was actively engaged sowing discord in 'an 
already disafiected army, Sultan Fs^ha was dealing 
with the civilian chiefs. His great wealth and position 
— he was called the " King " in Upper Egypt — lent 
weight to his arguments in favour of England and 
the Khedive ; and the fact of his having tt^en Arabi 
by the hand in the early stages of the movanent made 
his defection appear gentune, and his ai^oments 

* against his former prot^6 convincing. )The secession 
of the prime mover in the party's formation lent 
midoubted colour to the rumour that there was 
" something rotten in the State of Denmark ". 

* Jealousy waa at the root of Sultan Pasha's hostility. 
As a man of advanced age, matured experience, 
and undeniable position, he felt that he had received 
an unqualified indignity at the hands of both Chenl 
Pasha and Mahmud Sami, when they excluded him 
from a place in their respective Cabinets. In addition 
to this, his pride would not admit of his giving priority 
of place to the younger and more fortunate ArabL 
He permitted personal pique to outweigh his pat- 
riotism, and for an empty English title he bartered 

* ih& political emancipation of his countiy.* 

' Vide Appendix VII, pp. 670-74, Blunt'B " Secret History ". 

* He &ddreaead letters to hig numeroiu former frieuda «t Caiio, 
putting forward the explanation that the alliance between the KhediYe 
and the Engliih was a merely temponr)' neceuity, as the English 
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It Beems probable that Yaknb Pasha Sami, the 
President of the Military Committee at Cairo, had 
been tampwed with by the Khedive's agents. For 
MiduuTid Fehmi, the (3ena»l, who was not only a 
good soldier, but upon whom Arabi depended ior en- 
gineering his lines of defence, was taken prisoner by 
a small party of life Guards not far from Wady 
Tumeylat; and All Fehmy Pasha, with Raschid Pasha, 
being both wonnded at Eassassin and put hors de 
combat for the rest of the ounpaign, theze was but 
one efi&dent general left, in the person of Abdul Aal 
Pasha — one of the three colonels — ^who could be reUed 
upon lor forward action at Tel-el-Kebir. This com- 
mander was allowed to remain in idleness at Damietta 
with his dashing and spirited Black Regiment, whilst 
Ali Pasha Roubi was appointed by Yakub Pasha 
Sami as Ali Fehmy's successor to the important 
command at Tel-el-Eebir. Roubi was one of Arabi's 
old colleagoes in the early days of the movement ; 
but it was a widely known fact that, although in 
other respects a very worthy man, he was by no 
means a competent military leader, especially of an 
engagement on which rested the entire fate of Egyp- 
tian independence. Arabi himself placed too great a • 
reliance on the integrity of Sh^kh Saoud-el-Tihawi, 
who treacherously lured him into a false and disas- 
trous security ; &reb by misleading Mahmud Sami on 



troopa would not staj in £^7pt when once the Kliedive'a anthoritr hxd 
been re-eatabliahed ; that Anibi bad Iwt the confidence of the SuUui ; 
and that the contiaued re«isUnce at Cairo was generally condemned bf 
Hoelenu. These letten, distributed caiefuUj, were not without then 
infloence, and money again played He powerful part. Sultan, 
indeed, «eema to have advanced the money out of hia own pocket, for 
the verr fint financt&l act of the restored Ehedivial Qovemment after 
Tel-el-Kebir was to moke him a public present of £10,000, under the 
title of an indemnity, for loosee sustained by him during the war, while 
he aJso received a title of Eti gliith knighthood, . , . There is no question 
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th&t with the Khedive's help Wolaeley's path tA victory was made - 
veiy eaqr one. (" Secret Sistoiy," pp. 414-15.) 
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the morning of KaaBaaein, and then by leading Arabi 
to certain destructioii through withholding the news 
• of Sir Garnet Wolseley'a advance on Tel-el-Eebir. 

In addition to theae misfortunes and betrayals, 
the crowning treachery was reached on the morning 
of the final stand, by tiie defection of Abd-el-Bahman 
Bey Hassan, commander of the advance goaid of 
cavalry, and Ali Bey Tiussuf , in command of a portion 
of the central lines, who, by accepting the liberal 
bribes of the Khedive, evacuated two important poei- 
tions, abandoning them to the enemy, and thereby 
facilitating the victory of the English Commander- 
in-Chief.* 

It will therefore be observed that from first to last 
Arabi found himself beset by insuperable difficulties. 
Had he, during the early stages of the campaign, 
lopped 08 a few heads, beginning with Tewfik, as 
Mehemet Ali would have done, or as the Khedive 
himself desired to do when the conditions were 
reversed and Arabi was in the power of that Prince, 
" he might ", as ihe Princess Naali said, " have been 
reigning happily to-day ".' 

> "Two of Aiabi's roinor officers, both liolding rtcponrible pontions, 
hod accepted a few days before the bribes offered aj the Ebedive^ 

rita. . . . The fint waa A-bd-el-Babman Bej Haosan, commander of 
adTUiee gaard of the eavalrj, who was placed wiui his regiment 
outside the lines in a position commanding the desert road frwi the 
east, bat who on the night in question ehined hia men some conaider- 
able diatance to the left, bo aa to leave the Engliah advance unobatmcted. 
The second, Ali Sey Yusuf, in command of the central lines, where the 
trenches were so litde formidable that they could be anrmoonted by an 
active artillery. By the account generally given, and Arabi's own, he 
not only left the point that night nngnarded, but put out a lantern 
for the guidance of the aaaailauta". ("Secret History ", p. 490.) 

> Ur. Blunt says that on visiting Ute Priuceas Nazli on 31 January, 
1887 ; " She tuld us a great deal that iiitereet«d us about Arabi, for 
whom she had, and I am glad to aee still has, a great cuito, talking of 
his singleness of mind, and lamenting his overtbiow. ' He was not 

ri enough a aoldier,' she said, ' and has too good a heart Theae were 
faults. If he had been aviolent manlike mygrandfather, Mehemet 
Ali, he wonld have taken Tewflk and all of ns to the Oitadel and cat 
our heads off— and he would have been ikow hapfMly nigning, or if he 
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Notwithfltaiidiiig the claim made by "BTi gliwh 
viiteie that Aiabi's enccess would have meant 
aoatchy or t&e rise of a Turkish Dictator, the real 
cizcumfitances, howeTer, proved such claim to have 
been anant humbug, and quite foreign to the acknow- 
ledged facts of the conditions prevailing in Egypt 
during the government by the General Council at 
Cairo. Take, for instance, that great bugbear, finance, 
which was at the root of all the Egyptian difficulties. 
The accounts which were handed over by t^e Coundl 
to tiie Khedive's Ministers on the return of the Court 
to Cairo, were found to be in perfect condition; 
every piastre spent during the war was accurately 
accounted for, and the maclunery of the various 
departments was running as smoothly as could have 
been expected under the warlike conditions tiiat 
obtained, and the unrest which the Khedive's i^mts 
successfully created in the minds of those in authority. 

The movement being primarily against the corrupt 
rule of the Turks, the leader did take care, and would 
have continued to take care that they should not 
again be allowed to reintroduce their system of 
peculation, which had thrown the coiontiy into a 
state of bankruptcy. Nor must it be assumed that 
the reformers, being for the most part a peasant class, 
were incapable of appreciating the necessity for 
modem innovations in connection with the essentially 
Western political system which they had introduced. 
That they were untried and untutored in the arts 

conld hftve got tlie Khedive to go on honestlj with him he would have 
made & great lung of him. Ai'sibi was the first Egyptian Miniater who 
made tiie Europeana ober him. In his time, at least, the Mohammedana 
held np theii heads, and the Qreeka and Italians did not dare trani- 
graaa the law. I have told Tewfik thia more than once. Now there lb 
nobody to keep older. The Egrptiana alone are kept under 1^ the 



police, and the Bniopeana do aaUiey like '". (Note to p. 3M, "Secret 
HiatoryV 



7"-) 
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of goTenuneat according to Eniopean ideals does not 
neceesarily lead to the assumption that theii efEorts 
would have been attended by Bfaipwteck. I am quite 
aware that theie is no short cut to learning, and that 
it IB generally considered that advanced political 
institutions on liberal lines aie the rrault of evolution. 
Such ideas and argoments aie not only highly con* 
ventional, but essentially European ; aiid it is quite 
impossible to gauge Oriental thon^t by European 
standards. The great difficulty, east, w^, north or 
south, wherever the white race has held the coloured 
race in subjection, is the inability on the part of the 
white man to realise that the coloured man may be, 
and ofttimes u, his intellectual equal, if not his 
superior. It ia, therefore, quite impossible for the 
European to arrive at a satisfactory study of Oriental 
P^-sons or conditions unless the obscui^ cobwebs 
of prejudice are swept wide, and f^eae subjects are 
• approached with an open mind. 

The most rabid Egyptian Constitutitmalist of 1882 
would never have claimed universal poUtical in- 
tellectuality for the mass of Ms countrymen. It must 
be borne in mind that good government is carried on 
by the intellectual few in the int^ests of the on- 
intellectual many. Take England, France, the 
United States. What do the people of these countries 
know of the high questions of State ? And it is ex- 
tremely questionable whether the boasted liberal 
political institutions of these countries are worked 
in the interests of the people. 

The Egyptian fellah Notables, and Ministers of 
Arabist proclivities, who desired to rule Egypt in 
1882, were neither better nor worse than the Euro- 
peans holding the same positions and possessing the 
same aims and desires. But it will be claimed t^t 
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tlieae Eoiopean statesmen had gained expenence and 
had been properly trained in the arts of government, 
by reason of the before-mentioned pohtical evcd.u- 
tionaty process through which they had passed. 
This is true only in a limited sense. /There is no 
/System of political economy extant which is so 
/perfect in constaruction that it may be nniversally 
V applied to all communities of the human race. Take 
the Socialist-Labour party in the English House of 
Commons. Take Mr. John Boms, the foremost of them 
aU. Are any of these gentlemen qualified, notwith- 
standing their undoubted intellectuaUty, because of 
mere bookish learning and experience in the arts of 
government ? The powers that had been, did not 
realise t^t there was a party of workers who woTild 
become a power in the State, until some forty Socialist- 
Labour members marched into the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Keir Hardie, upon first taking his seat 
in the House of Commons, was regarded by superior 
Knglish statesmen as a sort of political freak ; but 
wh^a the rearguard subsequently filed into West- 
minster Palace, it was very soon realised that the 
political freak had blossomed forth into a political 
force. 

In^Egypt the conditions were almost identical. 
The ruling class of Turks and C^casaians coold not 
reconcile themselves to the fact that their heritage 
of misrule and oppression could be wrested from 
them by those they had oppressed, nor did they 
beUeve that legislators were being evolved from the 
downtrodden masses. It is indeed true that they 
were the largest landowners ; but it cannot be truth- 
fully stated that the fellah reformers intended to 
confiscate the possessions of the Turks, neither did 
Uie Constitutionaliste attempt to repudiate their 
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Eniopean obUgations; a fact which is attested by 
no less an authority than Sir Edward Malet.* 

It has also been asserted by Aiabist critics that the 
Ulema, who represented Arab erudition in Egypt, were 
a nanow class, of limited intellect, and that the 
Mohammedan leligious system, being stationary 
and conservatiye, does not admit of libeial Uiought, 
expansion, or political pn^ress ; inasmuch as Islam, 
to whidi the Moslem is bound hand and foot, in- 
corpoiating as it does a civil dispensation, " would 
regulate not only the government but the social life 
of the country upon these principles of faith which 
are most antiquated, obsolete, and opposed to the 
commonplace ideas of modem civilisation ".* These 
statements are absolutely opposed to the known 
opinions held by the Ulema, the accepted traditions 
of Islam, 01 the liberal principles of reform on a 
theological basis, that had been previously taught 
at the EI-Azhar by Sheykh Jemal-ed-din, the Afghan 
leader of religious and political thought at Cairo ; 
a leader whose teaching was taken up and continued 
by his worthy successor, Sheykh Mohammed Abdu, 
the recently deceased Grand Mufti of Egypt. 

This school of thought was effectively teaching the 
necessity of reconsidering the whole Islamic position ; 
and by leaving the past behind, was marching in- 
tellectually forward in harmony with modem know- 
ledge and progress. It is also proved that the Koran 
and its traditions, when rightly interpreted, Islamic 
law being in its essence republican, were capable of a 
most liberal development by no means opposed to 



Now touching the matter of anti-European feeling 



■ Vidt anlt, p. 69. 

* Cromer^ " Modem Sgjpt", Vol I, p. 3 
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in Egypt. At no period, whetiier dniing the eaily 

Nationalist agitations, oi at a later date, when 
constitntaonal government had become an accom- 
plished fact, weie dthei Aiabi or his colle^oes 
aggressively opposed to Europeans. On the contrary, 
they were sufficiently intelligent to understand that 
if they were to keep pace with modem progress it 
was essential that they should keep in touch with 
those persons who were closely identified with liberal 
institations ; and, what is most important, not only 
did they disclaim any desire to get rid of the Euro- 
peans, but they were extremely anxious to be taught 
by this very body.^ The individual who is sincerely 
desirous of obtaining enlightenment cannot be con- 
sidered to be in a very parlous intellectual condition; 
/ Andtthat they saw the need for social reform is - 
proved by their very comprehensive programme, 
which included the abolition of the slave trade and 
the eorvie system of forced labour, and the establish- 
ment of agricultural banks, through which d^gextcy 
ihey hoped to relieve 1^ farmer from the incubus of 
the Greek usurer. These reforms, having conunended 
themselves to the English, were subsequently intro- 
. duced by Lord Cromer. It will therefore be observed ■ 
f that the aims and intentions of the Nationalists in the 
' direction of intellectual improvement and con- 
stitutional reform were being arranged on highly 

I " In an interriew with Sic AncUand Colvin on 1 November, 16B1, 
Anbi diacUimed in the pUineat woida the desire to get rid <^ Enro- 
p«uu, whethec tu employ^ or reeideute ; he spoke ot them u necee- 
8UT iiutructors of me people. He Mmeeli and the two offioen 
(pmnHng to them) had never Men to school. Intercourse with Eoio- 
peane hu been their school. He, and all, felt the need of it ; they had 
no n«cd to question the need of Enropeana in the administration. On 
the contrary, if more were required let them come. . . . The imprte- 
Hoo left on my mind waa that Arabi, who spoke with great moderation, 
ealmneai, aod eonciliadon, ia aineere and ruolnte, but ia not a practical 
man". (Ciomer'B " Uodem K^pt", Vol. I, pp. 309-10.) 
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oommendable linea. They were none of them political 
giants, nor could they boast a Solomon amongst 
them. They weze plain men, of good aven^ 
common sense, knowing theit own requirements and 
the requirements of i^eir fellows ; and bad they been 
left to work out their own politioal salvation there 
is no possible doubt that they would have eventuaUy 
obtuned their desires. That these men made mis- 
takes is quite true. But we are all fallible mortals : 
we all blunder. There never was, nor will there ever 
be, a perfect statesman or political system — East or 
West. That European intervention was in any case 
inevitable I do not admit; because so long as the 
Eg3rptians kept their financial obtigationB, and there 
was pnbhc tranquilhty, the Bons of Israel, being only 
troubled about their bond and tiieir ducats, would 
have left the fellah to his own political devices. As 
Sii Donald Mackenzie Wallace says, " there can be 
no longer any reasonable doubt that the English 
Ck>veimnent totally misconceived the teal nature of 
the Egyptian revolutionary movement".^ And I 
would add, that misconception was the result of 
misrepresentation and diplomatic incapacity. A 
movement which had for its ultimate object the 
emancipation of an enslaved race should have been 
after the heart of a British Liberal Government, 
whose leader was wont to bellow so loudly over the 
conditions in Bulgaria ; and who, but for the efforts 
of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt and his friends, would have 
permitted Arabi Pasha and his co-reformers to be 
left at the mercy of the Khedive, when he weU knew 

■ Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace waa Lord Dufferin'i lienteiuuit^ 
that nobleman having been appointed bj the British Qoremment 
(October 31] to iuqoire into the Egyptian aitaatioa and to lay down a 
baaiB upon which Belf-goreniment misht be eatabliahed in Egypt. It 

was his prewnce in Egrpt that aided Arabi and hia principal '''"* 

in obtaining a fair trial. 
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that such a cooise meant the degrading death of a 
rebel, with all those refinements of bodily torture 
with which Tewfik's origin and traditions had made 
him familiar. 

Arabi and his principal associates were tried on 
13 December, 1882. Ontheadviceof his friends Arabi 
pleaded guilty to the cha^ of rebellion. He was 
sentenced to death, which was immediately after 
commuted into perpetual exile. After many places of 
exile had been suggested, Ceylon was finally selected, 
to which place Aiabi and his principal associates 
sailed on 26 December, by a spedally chartered ship.' 
The ^Englishman having planted himself firmly in the 
Nile Vdley, the Bonglake prophecy was abundantly 
folfiUed. 

All liberal hopes and political aspirations were — 
for the time — crushed out of the Egyptian people 
at Tel-el-Kebir, and Tewfik was set firmly upon 
the Khedivial throne with the support of British 



The word " Ichabod " might be said to have 
replaced the nune of " Liberty " in Egypt. With the 
political domination of the English, the glory — such 
as it was — had indeed departed. 

■ Anbi Puha was allowed to return to Eg7pt in 1901. 

* "I bIuII use my influence to maintain the rights already eatab- 
liahed, whether by fimuuus of tha Sultan or by varioiu tatentatioiial 
engagementa, In a Bpirit favourable to the good government of the 
coanti7 and the prudent development of its institutions". (Qneen 
Victoiu^ speech to Parliament, TTebroary, 1883.} 
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CHAPTER Xn 

GOVERNMENT BY PHILANTHEOPT 

ENGLAND had entered Egjpt with an anned 
force, with the philanthropic intention of 
lestoring order in the ^edive's GoTemment out of 
the ohaoB which hei lepiesentatives had assisted to 

• create.^ Now that oidei was lestored, feaiing that the 
massee might once more rise against an tmpopular 
ruler whom she had re-established on the viceregal 
Beat in defiance of the popular will, to satisfy certain 
inqtuaitiTe European neifi^bours, it became necessary 
for England to find some valid excuse for a prolonged 

* sojonm in the home of her prot^6. On 20 September, 
M. Duclerc, M. de Freycinet's successor, had informed 
Uie British Chai|;6 d'Afiaires in Paris, " that he 
thooght it would be in the interests of England to 
give at an early date some notion of what her futnie 
intentions were with regard to Egypt ". A hint of 
which there was no TniHt-Alring the nature and inten- 
tdon. 

In the meanwhile the new Ehedivial Goveniment, 
— ^with Cherif Pasha once more Prime Minister, and 
Azabi's old enemy, Riaz Pasha, as Minister of the 

' " In talUng to the TuiouB ^raoiu who have made inqniriM u to 
mj riewB oa the ^Tptian Question, I httTe stated that we hare not the 
least intention of preaerrin^ the authority vhich has Qtiu nverted to 
na. . . . It was our intention bo to conduct oui relaticois witti Uta 
BsTptian petqile that they should naturally K^xd us as tlieir beat 
mends and coonaellon, but that we did not propose npcai that aoconnt 
arbitmrUy to impose our view* upon them, or to hold them in irritating 
tutelage". (Locd Dnfferin's Dupatch, 19 December, ISSL Egypt 
No. S (1883), p 30.) 
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Interior — had resigned as a protest against the non- 
ezecutiou of Arabi and the principal Nationalists; 
which ezecutiou they considered woTild have been 
not only an act of justice, but was a State necessity. 
This view was shared, as was natural in the cii- 
cumstances, by the Pashas and the Europeans 
resident in Egypt ; but the mass of the people did not 
agree with it, inasmnch as the commutation of the 
sentences met with their unqualified approval.' 

Cherif Pasha, however, was induced to retain the 
Ftemiership ; and a Cabinet was constructed on lines 
more Uberal than l^ose of its immediate predecessor, 
although its composition was of a less national char- 
acter than that which existed prior to the return of 
the Court to Cairo. 

Lord Dufferin, who arrived in Cairo on 7 Novem- 
ber, on a special mission to Egypt, after having 
expedited and concluded the proceedings against 
Arabi and his principal associates, then turned his 
attention to the teal object of bis mission, that of 
laying down a basis upon which " self-government " 
nu^t be established in Egypt. This was no easy 
matter, as the prisons were filled to overflowing with 
thousands of minor individuals charged with murder, 
arson, and pillage. A Commission was duly "ap- 
pointed to make preliminary inquiries, and to send 
accused persons, against whom a prima facie case had 
been established, for trial before a Court Martial ". 
Some of the prisoners were executed, others were 
condranned to various terms of penal servitude ; a 
few individuals, against whom no charges could be 

I In ulditioD to the leaders of the morement, some one hundred and 
fifty individualB were condemned to exile from 'Egjpt, many to exile 
in tlie provincea under police Buperrisioit. Oa 1 Jauuanr, 1SS3, a 
Decree wm iuned sranting an amnestT to all other ]x)litical prisoners. 
Snliinan Sami was, itowever, execnted for his complicity in the burning 



of Alexandria. 
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established, weie released ; and the apeoial Conuniaaion 
and the Court Martial, having between them com- 
pleted a very busy seBsion, were eventually abolished 
by decree on 9 October, 1883. 

On 3 January, 1883, Lord Granville addressed to 
the expectant Powers a circular notb, which had 
been previously submitted to and approved by the 
Forte. In it his Lordship pointed out " that the 
course of events had thrown upon England the task, 
which Her Majesty's Government would willingly 
have shared with other Powers, of suppressing the 
military rebellion in Egypt, and restoring peace and 
order in that countiy. The work had been happily 
accomplished, and although for the present a Britdi^ 
force remained in Egypt, the Government were 
desirous of withdrawing it as soon as the necessity for 
its presence was superseded by the oi^anisation of 
proper means for the maintenance of the Khedive's 
authority ". As to his future policy, Lord Granville 
then proposed : In the first place, " that t^e freest 
possible navigation of the Suez Canal, its strict 
neutrality in time of war, and equal rights therein, 
be granted to all nations. In the second place, the 
attainment of greater economy in the mam^^ment 
of the Dfura estates. In the third place, the treat- 
ment of foreigners on the same footing as natives 
with r^;ard to taxation. In the fourth place, the 
continuance of the present system of mixed tribunals 
for civil suits between natives and foreignets. 
In the fifth place, the formation of a small Egyptian 
army, with British officers, lent for a time to fill the 
higher posts, and a separate force of gendarmerie and 
police.' In the sixth place, some new arrangement 

1 Tbe remiuuit of the %yptiui Army after Tel-ol-Kebir wu di»- 
patched tat service in the Sonoan. 
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in lieu of the dual contbol, such as the appointment 
of a single Euiopean financial advisei, without 
authority to inteifeie in the direct administration of 
the country. In the seventh place, the prudent 
introduction of representative institutions in some 
form adapted to the present political intelligence 
of the people, and calculated to aid in their progress ". 

Now inasmuch as the Egyptiim Government was 
lumouB for the abolition of the dual contbol, " on 
the ground that its dual nature and semi-political 
character had caused great inconvenience", ^ 
Aucldand Colvin, whose status was affected by 
Clause 6, on the publication of Lord GranviUe's 
circular, resigned his office, and the Control was 
abolished by Khedivial Decree a few days later. 
Fiance had been invited to consider the impossibility 
of carrying on, what was originally considered a 
proviaional arrangement, after two out of the three 
parties to the agreement, for serious reasons, desired 
to withdraw from it. But France insisted that the 
Control could only be abolished by the consent of all 
the parties to it, and refused to accept the presidency 
of the Commission of the Debt. It was declined on 
the ground that it was not " consistent witii the 
dignity of France to accept as an eqnivtdent foi the 
abohtion of the Control, a position which was simply 
that of cashier ", and, like Achilles, she retired to her 
political tent in a fit of sulks, determined to " resume 
her liberty of action in Egypt". The position of 
Controller was, however, subsequently revived, under 
the more euphemistic title of Financial " Adviser ", 
in favour of Mr. (Sir) Edgar Vincent. 

The Egyptian decks being at length cleared for 
action, and the Powers having assented to Lord 
GranviUe's Egyptian polity, Lord Duffrain im- 
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mediately proceeded to foimulate his plans for the 
Bocial and political regeneration of Egypt, according 
to the pledges laid down by Lord Granville and Mr. 
Gladstone's Liberal Ministry. These may be roughly 
smnmarised as follows : 

That Egypt will be reorganised in such a way as 
to secure permanent order in the future. That there 
will be a prudent development of popular institutionB ; 
and that the occupaticm is temporary, and will not be 
unnecessarily prolonged. 

With regard to the first of these pledges : inasmuch 
as the Bedouin tribes occasionally gave trouble, and 
might be tempted to make an inroad upon the richer 
Egyptian towns — perhaps the capital itaelf — ^if they 
imagined they would find them destitute of troops, 
Lord DofEerin proposed "that an Egyptian Army 
of six thousand men, which should be a latent force, 
be recruited by conscription. The compoeition of 
this body shotM be native Egyptians ". 

A semi-military constabulary, and an urban police 
for large towns in the NUe Valley, under the Minister 
of the Interior, and not, as heretofore, under the 
Minister for War. The combined force to total 
7,390 men. 

Li the case of the army and semi-military con- 
stabulary, to be organised by Sir Evelyn Wood and 
Baker Pasha respectively, Tiirco-CSrcassian and fellah 
officers were to be rdntroduced, mihtary efficiency 
was to be the sole advancement, patronage, as in 
former times, being discounted, and inefficients 
were to be put on half-pay. Twenty-seven English 
officers were to be introduced into the services to 
assist in their organisation. The rations were to be 
of good quality according to regulation. The pay 
of the men to be one piastre (2|d.) a day for privates. 
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vith proportionately la^r shihb to higher grades, 
to be paid regularly on the last day of the month 
tmder the personal supervision of English officers. 

Now, inasmuch as the fellaheen had never taken 
kindly to soldiering. Sir Evelyn Wood proposed to 
replace long service by terms of four years with the 
colouiB, and the same terms in the reserve, with 
leave of absence of fourteen to thirty days, according 
to distance from home ; arrangements to be made 
with the railway administration for reduced rates ; 
and when away from home with the coloura, facilities 
were to be given the men to communicate with their 
relatives. All of which was not only a move in the 
right direction, but made for a popularity of the 
services which did not obtain during the old regime. 

Mehemet Ali was the fibrst to introduce conscription 
into Egypt, when he desired to raise cheap battalions 
to replace the more expensive and rather turbulent 
Albanian bands which had enabled him to ex- 
terminate the Mamelukes. He, however, found the 
fellaheen so greatly opposed to martial pursuits, 
that, rather than be pressed into the Viceroy's service, 
they not infrequently resorted to the extreme 
expedient of mutilating their bodies. Mehemet Ali 
was equal to the emergency, for he forthwith formed 
companies of one-eyed fellaheen ; and those who had 
mutUated their right hands were made to use the left, 
or poll the trigger with such fingers as remained. , 

The reason for this repugnance to miUtary service ) 
on the part of the fellaheen was to be found, for the ' 
most part, in his devotion to the soil ; and the fact i 
that at a later period they were brought to Cairo 
from the rural dutricts in chains, with an iron collar 
about their necks, and the loud lamentations of their 
female relatives ringing in their ears, was not cal- 
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colated to endeai to them a service possessing sncfa 

' cruel and hatroving adjuncts. Besides, it most also 
be borne in mind that these conscripts left home, 
family, and friends, fine upstanding youths of sixteen 
or eighteen, to be tied to a service where the rations 
were bad, the pay irregular, the " discipline " in- 
iquitous and oppressive, and only to be terminated by 
death, injury, or decrepit age. On returning to their 
native village without pension or honours, they 
would find their relatives dead, and in many cases 
< their own names fo^tten. They were as strangers 
among their own people. Too old and infirm to work, 
without even the poor consolation of " shouldering a 
crutch to show how fields were won ", they passed a 
wretched existence, to be eventually terminated by the 
wayside, or in tte mud-hovel of some poor but sym- 
pathetic villager. There can be little wonder, there- 
fore, that the f elMieen r^arded the conscript call with 

. greater honoi than the call of the Eternal Reaper. 

/ A project of judicial reform, discovered in the 
archives of the Ministry of Justice, was modified by a 
Commission working nominally under the presidency 
of the responsible Minister, but really under the 
guidance of the notorious Nubar Pasha, who, it will 
be remembered, was responsible for the " famoos " 
International Tribunals. ' 

i With a view to redeeming Lord Granville's pledge 
relating to " the prudent development of popular 
liberties ", Lord Dufierin elaborated the political 
institutions, which were to grant Village Con- 
stituency, Provincial Councils, Legislative Councils, 
and a General Assembly of eight Ministers responsible 
to the Khedive. All of these were to be in a la^ 
measure under the supervision of an advisory body 
of Eniopeans. " I cannot conceive ", said Lord 
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DufFeiin in his report, " anything which would be 
Qioze fatal to the prosperity and good administration 
of the country, than the hasty and inconsiderate 
^[tntaion of any lai^ portion of the Europeatw in 
the service of the Government, in deference to the 
somewhat unreasonable clamour which has been 
raised gainst them. For some time to come Euro- 
peans in the various departments of Egyptian 
administration will be absolutely necessary. ... It 
is frightful to contemplate the misery and misfortone 
which would be entailed on the population were the 
finances, the public works, and the analogous depart- 
ments to be left unorganised by a few high-minded 
European officials. The Egyptian Government would 
quickly become a prey to dishonest speculators, 
ruinous contiacts, and delusive engineering op^^tions, 
from which they are now protected by the intell^ent 
and capable men who are at hand to advise them in 
reference to these subjects. This is especially true ' 
in regard to financial matters. The maintenance of 
Egypt's financial equilibrium is the guarantee of her 

independence " " If ", he continued, " I had '' 

been commissioned to place afEairs on the footing 
of an Indian subject State, the outlook would have 
been difierent. The masterful hand of the Resident 
wonld have quickly bent everyUiing to his will ". . . . 
After enumerating the various advantages to be 
dmved from such a system, he concluded : " The 
Egyptians would have justly considered the ad- 
vantages as dearly purchased at the expense of their ' 
domestic indepraidence. Moreover, Her Majesty's 
Govermnent, and the public opinion in England, have 
pronounced against any such altemalave ".' 

> Fufa Loid Dnfferia'a Dupatcfa, Egypt Ko. 6 (1883X pp. 41-^ and 
A^endiz U> chaptw xm. 
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But, inaBmnch as it is averred that " the title deeds 
of all political authority are elastic ", the time was 
to arrive when English public opinion would become 
something more than elastic in tegatd to political 
authority in Egypt. The lust of conquest, and the ex- 
pansion of empire, would so efiectively blind the eyes 
of English public opinion to truth and jiistice, that the 
cry of the Egyptians for autonomy would be lost on 
the wings of the wind, and " the mailed fist " of 
the British representative would become more master- 
ful than the will of the most arrt^nt Indian Resident. 

It is very questionable whether Lord Dufferin 
himself foresaw that in time to come " the Egyptians 
would have justly considered the advantages as 
dearly purchased at the expense of their domestic 
independence " ; for it must be remembered that 
the cost of IJie army of occupation, indemnity to 
the sufferers by the burning of Alexandria, and the 
expedition to the Soudan, added an additional 
£6,000,000 to the public debt. But it was a case of 
" J'y suis, et j'y reate ! " 

In the meanwhile. Sir Edward Malet was pro- 
moted to the position of Her Britannic Majesty's 
Minister at Brussels ; and Sir Evelyn Baring (Lord 
Cromer)i then in India, being ofiered the auccession 
through Lord DuSerin, accepted the post, and 
arrived in Cairo 11 September, 1883. 

" Dance before the monkey in the days of his 
power ", runs the Egyptian adage. It was in this 
manner that the Egyptians accepted Biitish occu- 
pation and authority. There were, of course, the 
Turco-Oiicassians, who had not quite made up tiieir 
minds whether they appreciated English tutelage 
in the afiaizs of the country ; but it is also evident 
that the presence of the British was less objectionable 
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to them than that of any othei European power. 
Also, England having pledged hersell to evacuate 
the country " when order and good government were 
restored ", they looked forward to that time when 
they, being the ruling caste, would have the power 
once more within their grasp. They knew that English 
public opinion was opposed to handing the govern- 
ment over to them ; but they hoped that when the 
English had departed they would find some means 
of coming into their own again, especially as all 
fellah leaders possessing any poUtdcal pretensions 
were now safely out of the way. 

The Copts, for the most part, were jubilant at the 
turn events had taken ; they looked to the dominant 
fellow Christian to accord l^em that preferment 
which their undoubted abilities abundantly war- 
ranted ; a preferment, they feared, would be withheld 
by the NationalistB, notwithstanding the Aiabist 
profeaaons of granting equal civil and political 
privileges to all natives of the Delta. And Uie Euro- 
peans were influenced in proportion to the material 
advantages likely to accrue to them from English 
domination. 

Now it has frequently been asserted that Eng^d, 
on occupying Egypt, should have proclaimed a 
protectorate immediately after ike surrender of 
Aiabi. Had England done so, she would have violated 
all those txaditions of political probity which had 
gained for her an international respect. At the same 
time, it must be conceded that the withdrawal of 
the French from active participation in the Egyptian 
cunpaign, and the rather precipitate action of Lord 
Alcester at Alexandria, undoubtedly placed England 
in a position from which there was no retreat. Having, 
therefore, committed a grave politick error, by 
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leaaon of a mistaken policy, and an incorrect con- 
ception of the Egyptian Nationalist movement, it 
must be admitted by all impartial observers, t^t 
England set about repairing the evil she had wrought 
in a manner which compelled admiration for the 
evident sincerity of her intentions. The appointment 
of Lord DnSerin was unquestionably a most happy 
selection, and the best obtainable at the time ; 
for it is extremely doubtful whether any European 
Power — ^England included — could have produced such 
another. That his work was well done is beyond 
dispute ; but at the same time, it is greatly to be 
feared that the unavoidable introduction and re- 
tention of Enropeans in prominent Government 
positions, although with t^e best possible intentions, 
has contributed in no small measure towards the 
indefinite extension of the occupation ; and the fact 
of its being unusmJ to undertake the administration 
of a foreign country without hope of financial or 
commercial reward — England's Egyptian policy, as 
advanced at this time — caused both Egyptian and 
European to be rather suspicious of a programme that 
practically amounted to government by philan- 
thropy 1 

In bringing this chapter to a close, I cannot 
refrain from recordit^ the undying debt of gratitude 
which the people of Egypt owe to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt 
and Sir William Gregory ; and this notwithstanding 
Lord Cromer's rather cheap sneers at the expense 
of the former gentleman. The fact is incontro- 
vertible, that it was due to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt's 
uncompromising propaganda and unremitting zeal, 
that the British public were made aware of the true 
condition of afEairs in Egypt. Sir Edward Malet 
and Sir Auckland Colvin having done time utmost in 
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the way of misiepiesentation, it was only because of 
Mr. Blnnt's efforte that the Foieign Office buieaucrata 
were bronght to see the error of their ways, liieteby 
contributijig in do small measure to the appointment 
of the efficient Dufierin. There can be but little 
doubt that Mr. Blunt's blind sympathy and belief 
in the aims and intentions of the Nationalists led him 
into occasional indiscretions ; but it is quite easy 
to find valid excuses in his well-known humanitarian 
principles, and his poetic temperament. And it 
cannot be too greatly insisted on that he was instru- 
mental in bringing about a fair trial for Arabi Pasha 
and his chief associates ; and at the same time, 
by preventing his ezectition by the treacherous and 
revengeful Khedive, he also stayed the hands of 
Britain from the acquiescence in, if not the com- 
mission of, a political crime which would have stained 
the none too clean pages of Britain's Egyptian policy 
in 1882. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE HICKS EXPEDITION— AND AFTER 

rjIHE Egyptian Soudan,' in 1883, over which 
■J- the Khedive waa presumed to role, covered an 
area of about twice i^e dimensions of France and 
Qermany. It extended from Wadi Haifa to t&e 
Equator, and from Massowah, on the Red Sea, to the 
western limits of Daifur — a territory of 1650 miles 
long by 1200 miles broad. To the aotth was a 
population mainly Mohammedan Arabs ; to the 
south, Negro tribes were scattered rather densely, 
and they were periodically raided by the Arabs to 
supply the slave markets of Cairo, Constantinople, 
and Damascus. Mehemet Ali first extended Egyptian 
rule to these districts; and, under him , Itirahim 
Fadia carried the banner of Egyptian conq^uest as 
far south as Eotdofan and Senaar, avowedly deter- 
mined to suppress the chronic anarchy which had 
previously existed as a standing menace to Egyptian 
frontiers, and to ensure tranquillity by the establish- 
ment of permanent government throughout this vast 
area. The Arabs sullenly accepted the invasion as 
long as they were permitted to continue the traffic 
in human flesh undisturbed by the conqueror. 

Ismail, however, on issuing his proclamation 
against slavery, informed the Europeans who had 
influenced his action, that in order to eflectively 
stamp out the traffic, it was necessary for him to 
extend his rule to those regions from whence the 

' The word Soudan aignifiM "s conuttjr of bUcka". 
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traders drew their supplies. Thus, in 1870, Sir 
Samuel White Baker led an expedition which con- 
quered the Equatorial provinces, of which, in 1874, 
Colonel (afterwards General) Gordon was appointed 
Governor-General. Darfur was added to Egyptian 
territory in the following year. Ismail then welded 
the Central African province into one huge Govern- 
ment, which he entrnsted to Colonel Gordon with the 
most absolute dictatorial powers. The English pro- 
CouBul ruled at Gondakoro with ability and justice 
in the best interests of Khedive and people ; and 
in due course, because of its high standard, the 
Government of the Soudan surpassed the system 
then obtaining in the Nile Valley. 

When Ismail fell, Gordon was recalled on economic 
grounds, notwithstanding the general excellence and 
economy of his admimstration, and the fact that he 
had successfully prevented the Soudan from burden- 
ii^ the Exchequer at Cairo. His policy was then 
reversed, and a horde of ravenous Turks, Circassians, 
and Bashi-Bazouks were forthwith unleashed to 
harass the Soudanese and devour the land. Sir 
Samuel White Baker, on his return to the Soudan in 
1870, had found that " industry had vanished, and 
that oppresaon had driven the inhabitants from the 
soil " ; and Colonel Stewart, who, in the winter of 
1882-3, was commissioned to report on the state of 
the Soudan, described the agents of the Govern- 
ment as " swaggering buUiee, robbing, plundering, 
and ill-treating the people with impunity ". 

Egyptian government had therefore become intoler- 
able. Chiefly owing to the vastness of the country, 
administrative incompetence was the rule, Gordon's 
benevolent despotism being the exception ; and 
his system of economy was succeeded by annual loss 
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to the Cairo Exchequer. Egypt meanwhile was 
passing throiigh the Arabist crisis ; uid the re- 
formeis being too busy with local matters of greater 
iii^eD<7, the Mahdi, who, like the Egyptian Nation- 
alists, was the product of Tuxco-Circaasian misrule 
and oppression, not only found the moment oppor- 
tune to arise, but also to make converts and consoli- 
date bis growing powra. 

Of course, he was never accepted by orthodox 
Uohammedans, whether in the Soudan or in Egypt, 
with anything approaching the respect or recognition 
doe to an individual who was supposed to be " con- 
ducted in the right path",^ or to one who should 
have, but did not possess, those qualifications which 
no leas an authorily than a learned Sherif of Mecca 
declared to be essential. " The greatest signs ", said 
the learned Sherif, " shall be that he shall be of the 
line of Fatma.* That he shall be proclaimed Mahdi 
f^;ainst his will, not seeking such proclamation for 
himself, and not causing strife amongst the Faithful 
to obtain it, nor even yielding to it till threatened 
with death by them. He shall be proclaimed in the 
Mosque of Mecca, not elsewhere ; he shall not appear 
save when there is strife after the death of a Calipha ; 
he shall neither come nor be proclaimed until such 
time as shall be coincident with that of Anti-Chiist, 
after whom Jesus will descend and join Himself to 
the Mahdi. These are the great si^is of his coming. 
. . . Whosoever shall of his own will declare himself 
by force, is a pretender such as have already ap- 
peared many times ".' 

1 " Conducted m tlie right path ".literal meaning of " Mahdi ". 

■ A Bherif or deacendant oi the Prophet. Fatma was the daoghter 
of Hohammed. 

* Gitncl from a work published in 1863, entitled "The Conquetta 
lA laUm", ij a Sharif of Hecea. 
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Now 4^e Soudanese Mahdi, Mohammed Ahmed o{ 
Dongola, although a leligions enthuBif^t and doubt* 
leas a good Mohammedan, did not possess any of 
the above qualifications ; and it is extremely doubt- 
ful, on proclaiming himseH in August, 1881, whether 
he could have influenced even the ignorant tribes of 
the Soudan had the Qoveroment been conducted on 
auything like equitable lines. Beonf Pasha, sent 
to report on his plans and intentions, found him 
residii^ on a small island of the White Nile, with a 
guard of chosen followers who stood before him with 
drawn swords. He respectfolly, but none the less 
firmly, declined to accede to the demand of the 
Egyptian official that they should visit Khartoum 
in company. SubsequenUy he ignominiously re- 
pulsed a small force sent by water to effect his cap- 
tare. Between August and December he was left 
to his own devices, which time he employed in 
winning the neighbouring tribes over to his banner, 
TPftlring Gebel Gedir his base of operations. In 
December, 1881, he once more defeated a force under 
Baschid Bey. Daring the early months of 1882 a 
third «q>edition of greater proportions, under the 
command of Yussnf Pasha, was fitted out by the 
Governor-General of the Soudan, Abd-el-Kader Pasha, 
a^inst the rebellious " deliverer of his people " ; but 
in June the Mahdi utterly annihilated Yussuf Pasha, 
his offices and the 6000 Egyptian soldiers comprising 
the force, thereby supplying his followers with a 
cheap consignment of sorely needed firearms, though 
the majority of the rebels were still only armed with 
sword and spear. Peeling his strength increase, the 
Hahdi cast afdde his defensive tactics, and made 
an offensive assault on El Obeid, where he was re- 
pulsed with a loss of 6000 m^i. Never despairing, he 
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once more laid siege to El Obeid on 16 January, 
1883 ; he captuced it without any great show of 
lesistance on the part of the defenders, and the best 
part of its garrison, headed by Iscander Bey, their 
conuuander, took service under the Mahdi. 

In the meanwhile the Government at Cairo, 
realising the gravity of the situation, made elaborate 
preparations for an expedition under Hicks Fasha, 
which would at once test the value of the new Egyp- 
tian Army, and the loyalty of the Aiabist soldiers 
then in the Soudan. A camp was accordingly formed 
at Omdurman on the west of the Nile, opposite 
Ehartoom, where by the end of August Colonel 
Hicks — a retired Indian officer now in the Egyptian 
service — collected an army of 10,000 men, with 
thirty guns, rockets, and howitzers. The camels were 
collected under the personal direction of Alla-ed-Deen, 
the Governor-General of the Soudan. 

On 9 September Hicks Pasha began his disastrous 
march up the Nile. His officers were satisfied with 
the men, who were in excellent spirits, and they 
therefore determined to march through the desert on 
El Obeid, trusting to find enough surface pools of 
water to supply their needs. The troops, though 
insufficient to hold communications with their base 
of operations, were absolutely frittered away in this 
vain attempt to accomplish the impossible. For 
weeks nothing was heard of Hicks Pasha, whose force, 
marching in square formation with lu^age and camels 
in the centre, could only travel ten miles a day. The 
heat was excessive, and when they found the highly 
prized and long-expected wells of water, these were 
either filled with stones, earth, oi rotting bodies of 
men and camels. 

Hicks, realiomg the difficulties of his unfortunate 
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position, determined to posh on to El Obeid, hoping 
to strike a decisive blow at the Mahdi, who had made 
that town his head-<|uarter8, sapported by a foice 
of 3000 men. 

On 1 November a guide, in the pay of the Mahdi, 
led the force to a rocky wooden defile withoat water, 
where they were held in ambush by the enemy, who 
were armed with rifles and artillery. Hicks's force, 
nnable to use their guns, gallantly defended them- 
advee for tAiree days. On the fourth day, their 
cartiidgee being expended, they were ordered to fix 
bayonets, and Hicks Pasha placed himseU at the 
head of the force. It was utterly annihilated, with 
the Governor-General of the Soudan, O'Donovan, 
the " Daily News " correspondent. Pashas, Beys, 
and two hundred officers ; thirty-six guns, all vrax 
material and camels falling into the hands of the 
enemy. This overwhelming victory set the Soudan 
ablaze, and gave confirmation to the " divine " 
mission of the Hahdi in the eyes of an ignorant and 
superstitious Soudan. 

At Cairo, when the news duly arrived, the con- 
sternation it produced was absolutely paralysing. 

A glance at the map will prove that the Soudan is 
the key to Egypt, inasmuch as it commands the 
valley of the Nile. 

Now it will be remembered that England's melo- 
dramatic declaration with regard to the restoration 
of the Ehedivial power was absolutely contradicted 
by her overt actions. The Khedive, havii^ placed 
h jitiiw lf in the hands of England, was compelled to 
submit to her absolute control ; the Egyptian troops 
were not to be relied upon for the reasons set forth 
in the previous chapter, and these were officered fay 
Englishmen quite independent of the desiies of the 
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Khedive, Cabinet, or people. The Ehedive was 
himself powerleee to stop the Soudanese Rebellion 
with the 6000 troops allotted him by England ; and 
notwithstandii^ the fact that his protectress had at 
that time a force of SOOO idle men in E^fpt, the 
dangerous insurrectdDn was allowed to spread in the 
dominions of the mler whose power England had 
pledged herself to protect and firmly establish. 
But mark the subtleties of British policy. The Soudan, 
althoi^h part of the Elhedive's dominions, was not 
Egypt in the proper sense of the term. Therofore, 
while she permitted British officers to command 
Egyptian troops against the Soudanese rebels, she 
refused to employ her men for the same purpose. 
The English GoTemment had entered Egypt to 
restore order; and when the real work came they 
tried to shirk the responsibility, which would lead one 
to conclude that, were it not for their crass stupidity, 
they were pla3ni^ a political game of subtCTfoge, 
Machiavellian in its complexity. This stupidity is 
proved, however, by the hasty determination of the 
British Government to with^w the troops before 
learning the result of the Hicks expedition. The 
orders had actually been given for retirement. Sir 
Evelyn Wood had expressed his entire satisfaction 
with his new Egyptian army, which he declared to be 
sufficient to ensure security, when the news arrived 
" that Genial Hicks was massaCTed, together with 
his force of 10,000 men, in the desert of Eordofan ". 
The panic that ensued is indescribable. Had the 
Egyptian Ministers been untrammelled there is no 
doubt that they would at once have recruited a 
Turkish army to crufih the rebellion, immediately 
marching on Khartoum. In place of this the British 
Government, which had previously proclaimed its 
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policy of Sondaaese non-intCTrontion, now that Egypt 
was imperilled by this new danger, did not act as an 
ally and a friend, bnt forthwith proceeded to obstruct ; 
and aggressively interfeied to prevent help being 
sent from Egypt to the Soudan garrisons, including 
Khartoum, where defensive measures were being 
adopted by Colonel Coetlogon, the British officer 
in command, who had called in, as far as was practic- 
able, the outlying garrisons. Thus the friend and ally, 
whose profuse protestations of philanthropy on be- 
half of her Egyptian prot6g6 had turned from re- 
dressing im^;mary grievances to securely bind him 
up, prevented him from acting, and refused that 
support which would have extricated him from his 
difficulties. Truly, Tewfik's retribution had quickly 
overtaken him ; for his English friends considered that 
the b^ means of re-establishing his authority was 
to reduce his empire to a province, where the 
masterful British " Resident ", arriving in the guise 
of a Consnl, proceeded " to quickly bend everything 
to his will " ! Khedive and Ministem protested, bnt 
England enforced her order that " the Soudan 
in toto, including Khartoum, the capital, should be 
immediately abandoned ". Cherif Pasha and his 
Ministry tendered their resignation. 

No sooner did it become known that the Soudan 
was to be abandoned than the whole country broke 
forth in a rebellious conflagration. A detachment dis- 
patched for the rehef of Tokar was surrounded by a 
force tmder Osman Digua, and cut to pieces. Captain 
MoncrieS, English Consul at Suakin, being among 
those slain. A month later an attonpt to relieve the 
garrison at Sinkat met with an equally disastrous fate, 
only forty men out of a force of eight hundred sur- 
viving tl]^ fnrious onslaught of the conquerii^ Arabs. 
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From the Bed Sea to the distant provinces of Dar- 
fur, the English order that the Soudui was to be aban- 
doned had armed every man and sharpened every 
speat against the Egyptian Qovemment. A pitiless 
enemy closely invested every ganison ; Sinlcat and 
Tokar were starving withii five days' march of 
8000 British in Cairo ; and 6000 of the Egyptian 
Army, under Six Evelyn Wood, were living in idleness 
and plenty, whilst 600 faithful troops, under Tewfik 
Bey, at Sinkat had already consumed every horse 
and camel they possessed, and now that the last dog 
had been ravenously devoured, were eking out a 
hopeless existence on such stray bits of leather as 
they could lay hands on. Yet the supporting Biitiah 
Army remained unperturbed in Cairo ; and the 
Egyptian troops, having been recruited with the 
distinct understanding that they should not be sent 
to the Soudan, remained quietly in the capital under 
their English leaden, gathering coiifidence ; and 
the wretched Tewfik, well knowing that all Egyptian 
calamities would be attributed to him by his faithful 
subjects, in an ^ony of despair soHcited Ba^r 
Fa^ V aid in the relief of Sinkat. That leader, with 
his newly formed crew of ra^^ gendarmerie, marched 
forth on Suakin : this rabble, pressed into service 
from the slums of Cairo, was marshalled forth on a 
forlorn hope. This horde of ragged hnmanity was 
expected to retxieve the fortunes of the well-<killed, 
well-disciplined, and well-equipped Qovemment 
army, which the Mahdists had cleverly decoyed and 
utterly exterminated. 

The disinclination of the British Government to 

■ Genenl Taleutiiu Bak«r ; not to b« confuwd vitb Sii Samuel 
White Baker, who oondiic(«d operations in the Sondan for the ex- 
Ehedive lamiul. 
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interieie in the Sondan is only one more illiutiation 
o{ Loid Granville's baiting policy — if policy it may 
be termed ; and the ai^;amentB adduced to uphold 
that policy are quite mitenable. England's poBition* 
in Egypt, and her military operations of 1882 on be- 
half of the Khedive, were purely financiaL Had 
there been no debt there would have been no Dual 
Control, and consequently no intervoition to nphold 
that Control — because it really amoimtB to that, and 
all arguments to the contiaiy are vain. The Arabists « 
wanted to vote the half of the Budget not afieoted 
by the debt. France and England objected. The 
iWnch Controller resigned ; the Englishman, Sir 
Auckland Colvin, sat tight, until Lord Dufferin's pro- 
gramme made his position untenable. A large propor- 
tion of the loans Ismail obtained were sunk in the 
conquest of the Soudan. The Soudan was therefore a 
very large share of the assets of the Egyptian debtor. 
The army of occupation and the Hicks expedition added 
another £5,000,000 to the existing debt. The army was 
sent to restore Ehedivial authority. That authority 
extended to the Soudan. England refused to permit 
her army to go into ihe Soudan — the army tlut had 
been sent to ^ypt to restore order, and ioi which, 
and tiirough its actions for the most part, £6,000,000 
was added to the Egyptian National Debt. 

The Soudan was "subdued" by Ismail with t^e 
ostensible object of suppressing slavery, which trade 
was repudiated and condemned by England. The 
success of the Soudanese rebellion meant an impetus 
to the slave-trader; and Mr. Gladstone, the cus- 
todian of the Briti^ Nonconfonnist conscience, 
officially stated that the Arabs of the Soudan were 
" righdy figkUng for their freedom 1 " And the re- 
quest ^r aid, not alone of the BritiBh Government, 
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but of Bakei Fasha and othei Engliah officers in the 
Egyptian service, who were on the qwt axiA thoionghly 
Qsuieistood the oonditionB — ^that request for aid, I 
Bay, was refused ; and Englishmen and Egyptians 
were allowed to go to the certain death that awaited 
them, whilst the British troops in Egypt, for which 
the Government of the Khedive was financially re- 
sponidble, remained in idleness and ease at Cairo. 
In the meantime Hicks and his army had been wiped 
out. The Sinkat and Tokar garrisons were starving, 
and Sir Evelyn Baring had " not tel^raphed for 
fresh instructions as he thought it uadess todom un^ 
events had devdoped somewhat/" ^ 

Nubar Fasha bad meanwhile formed a Ministry 
in succession to Cheiif Fasha. Colonel Coetlogon, 
finding himself in a condition of extreme peril at 
Khartoum, implored the Khedive's Government to 
issue instructions for his immediate retreat, now that 
thetre was no poasibiUfy of his being relieved. One- 
third of his soldiers were disaffected, and the popula- 
tion of the town was at enmity with the troops. The 
Egyptian Government telegraphed to the Colonel 
ordering t^e collection of all the troops in the Soudan, 
the evacuation of Khartoum, and the destruction of 
its stores. The difficulties attendant upon the fulfil- 
ment of these plans were great ; t^e journey had to 
be made by river, and the removal of Uie 11,000 
persons comprisiog the Christian and civil popula- 
tion, could only be effected aft^r months of careful 
preparation. English public opinion having by this 
time become thoroughly aroused, General Gordon 
was dispatched in hot haste by the British Govern- 
ment to Khartoum to assist in the evacuation ; on 
his arrival in Cairo he was joined by Colonel Stewart, 

' Cromer'B "Modem SIgTpt", Vol I, p. 378. 
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who had been pieviously sent to the Soudan in 
1882-3. These two took camels across the Eoiosko 
desert without escort, on a nussion of cowardly 
evacuation after the sacrifice of 20,000 lives ! 

Baker Faaha's force having been cut to pieces, 
orders were suddenly given for the British Army to 
advance from Cairo to rescue the garrisons of Tokar 
and Sinkat. General Graham assumed the command 
of t^ 4000 to 5000 British troops and started for 
Suakin. Graieral Graham urived too late for the 
object of the e^q^edition. Sinkat had fallen, and 
Tewfik Bey, who sallied forth in the hope of being 
able to cat his way through to the coast, had been 
surrounded and destroyed ; and the garrison of 
Tokar made terms and sortendered to Osman Digna, 
subsequently using their guns against the British 
trooi» at the smartly contested engagement of Teb. 
The British force advanced on Tokar, burnt the 
village, and retnmed to Suakin. The Arabs refused 
General Graham's oSer of terms, and he advanced 
upon their encampment at Tamai where they were 
defeated with a loss of 3000 men, the British losses 
being 130 killed. Having burnt a few villages, a 
small force was left in the garrison at Suakin, and 
the victorious British Army was recalled to Cairo, 
leaving the Arabs to take possession of the road to 
Berber, and so cut ofE the retreat of the Ehartoom 
garrison. 

Now, all this was diuuetrically opposed to the 
British poUcy of non-intervention in ihe Soudan, 
and fully illustrates the wobbly poUcy of the British 
Govemmeait. If the Arabs wero " righUy atruggUng 
for their freedom ", as Air. Gladstone said, why were 
British troops sent to slaughter some 6000 of them ? 

On the other hand, if Uie policy of n(m-intervention 
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in the Soudan was to be modified, why did the 
British Government lemain inactive until after the 
Egyptian Army in the Soudan had been practically 
exterminated ? If a British force could be dispatched 
t^ter the Arabs had done their worst, without de- 
langing British " policy ", could it not have been 
dispatched while tiiere was yet time for that force 
to be of service, and before the Arabs had exterminated 
the Egyptian Army ? Naturally, the Egyptians felt 
that the intentions of Ei^and were either absolutely 
insincere and hypocritical, or it was the policy of the 
British Giovemment to permit the destruction of the 
Egyptian troops, in order to more e£Eectively coun- 
teract and nullify any armed resistance to a pro- 
longed occupation of the country. The efiect of this 
cowardly retreat was to give t^e Arabs an entirely 
etroneouB idea of British strength and courage, 
thereby imperilling Brabor and Khartoum. The 
Arabe concluded that England had become over- 
powered with fear by reason of her losses, and General 
Gordon was consequently deserted by the tribes who 
had previously been friendly, and upon whom he 
relied. There is considerable excuse for the action 
of these tribes. They were in a hostile country, with 
their brothers in armed rebellion against the Govern- 
ment the^ were supporting. The ally of this Govern- 
ment had won two engagements and left the remain- 
ing garrisons to perisL They would soon be in the 
same pl^t. Berber was attacked and taken by 
assault, and the greater portion of the garrison 
massacred. This fate awaited the friendly tribes 
did tiiey not join the triumphant rebels while there 
was yet time. 

B^b^ having fallen, Khartoum was quickly in- 
vested ; BrabcT being the base of operations, should 
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leiiifoicementa be sent scxma from Snakin to relieve 
beleagaered Ehartomn. And General Gordon, the 
Britiah repiesentative, who had thrown np an 
appointment to serve the King of the Belgians in tiie 
Congo, in order to heroically obey &b call of his 
Government in its hour of need, was by t^t Govern- 
ment heartlessly abandoned and mthlessly sacri- 
ficed. He telegraphed to Cairo for Zobier Fasha,^ 
the only man capable of co-operating with him and 
nniring the local tribes i^^ainst the Mahdi. This 
request, in spite of the support given by Sir Eveljm 
Baring (Lord Cromer), was declined by the Brituh 
Government. Subsequently, when Zobier Pasha was 
about to start on his own account, the British Govern- 
ment instructed the Egyptian authorities to detain 
him I Yet British policy was opposed to intervention 
in the Soudan I But the English Government had 
permitted Hicks Pasha, whom they had the authority 
to stop, to march to destruction. They employed 
Goieral Graham to slaughter some 5000 Arabs; 
and having themselves dispatched Genranl Gordon 
and Colonel Stewart to Khartoum to enforce ita 
evacuation, with an iUc^cal reasoning, peculiar to 
the Solomon-like intelligences that inhabit Downing 
Street, they abandoned their own Envoy to his fate. 
English public opinion being once more in eruption, 
the non-intervening Government of Paradox dis- 
patdied Lord Wolseley with a force of 6000 men; 
and simultaneously Lord Northbrook was sent to 
inquire into £^;yptian finance. The Nile was falling 

' Zobier IWu had bo«iL Bctivelj eiim|ed in the skve tnde of 
EjqofttOTiftl Africa, conaequently the Anti-SlaTery Society, b«catiM of 
hii ant«eedaiU, brmight prawnre to bear upon the Oovemment to 
Tefnae hia aamcee, notwithstaudiii^ the fact that Qordon's life depended 
npoB hia ezartiona, owing to hie inSaeuce with the tribea throughotit 
the SoodaiL 
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befoie the British {oice could reach Dongola, and 
Major Eitchenex telegraphed, " that the unfortiinate 
CJolonel Stewart had perished — massacred with all 
his party, including the French and Ei^Iish Consols — 
after the wreck of their steamer in the cataract 
north of Berber ". 

Khartoum was being closely invested by the 
Mahdi's troops. General Stewart was dispatched 
with a strong flying column across the desert from 
Eorti to Metemm^, whence he hoped to reach 
Khartoum by the Nile. They reached Abu Klea on 
17 January, 1886, where the Arabs were defeated. 
On the f oUowing day tiie Genial resumed his march 
towards Metemmeh ; they were attacked, and 
General Stewart was severely wounded. Sir Charles 
Wilson, then in command, made a reconnaissance ; 
he found Metemmeh strongly fortified and his pro- 
gress barred. 

Omdurman had fallen in the meanlame, and the 
advance of the successful British column having 
become known to the Mahdi, he immediately brought 
all his available force to bear upon the town ; a 
determined assault was made after midnight, 26 
January, on the Boori gate on the east, and the 
Mesalamieh gate on the west side, and the Dervishes, 
filling the ditches with bundles of straw, penetrated 
the fortifications. After a siege of 317 days, Khar- 
toum was at length in the grasp of the Mahdi, and 
General Charles Geo^ Gordon, B.B., C.B., was ruth- 
lessly murdered by the conquerors, a martyr to duty, 
and the call of an ungrateful and cowardly Govern- 
ment I 

The following is an extract from General Gordon's 
journal, under date of 23 Septonber, 1884, in which 
he refers to the attitude of Gladstone and company. 
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and theii exaotdtade regarding " non-mterreutdon " 
in the afEaiis of the Soudan. 

" It is aa if a man on the bank, having his friend 
in the river already bobbed down two or three times, 
hails : ' I say, old fellow, let na know when we are 
to throw you the lifebuoy. I know yon have bobbed 
down two or three times, but it is a pity to throw you 
the lifebuoy until you are really tn extrenUa, and I 
want to know exactly, for I am a man brought up 
in the school of exactitude ' ". 

Was it exactitude that influenced this action on 
the part of the British Government, or was it a care- 
fully hud plan to acquire the Soudan 1 I wonder I 
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CHAPTER XIV 

ENGLAND IN THE SOUDAN 

IT is neither within the scope, nor is it the inten- 
tion of this woik to deal eztendvelj with 
military operations in the Soudan. Such operations 
have been already described elsewhere by military 
writers and others, wit^ a fullness of detail beyond 
my poor mental capacity. I therefore hope that I 
may be excused for confining myself to the political 
aspect of the case, and to a simple chronicle of the 
principal events, with such comment as I may think 
advisable. 

Now, General Gordon, whilst accepting the position 
thmst upon him by the British Government to 
eoacuate the garriaona of Khartoum and other pktees, 
from the outset declared the impossibihty of carrying 
through this forlorn hope in the face of the hostile 
attitude of the intervenii^ tribes. He had ui^ed 
iJiat the only feasible plan was to abandon the 
Western Soudan and the provinces of Darfui and 
Kordofan, but to hold Khartoum with the provinces 
lyii^ between the White Nile and the Red Sea, north 
of Senaar. Sir Samuel White Baker, who had pre- 
viously operated in the Soudan under Ismail, and 
was an admitted authority on Central Africa, ex- 
pressed very similar views ; but the warnings and 
advice of these experts v&k at first received with 
considerable impatience, not only by tbe party wire- 
156 
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pnlleis, but even by snch o^ans as " The Times *' 
Mid " The Daily News ", which pieferred to rely upon 
the insight of ^\s Evelyn Baling and Loid Gianville. 
Public opinion having changed in the meantime, and 
the British Gtovemment having availed itself of 
Cleneral Goidon's services on his own terms, he was • 
permitted to act quite independently of the Khedive, 
receiving bis orders from the British Govemmait 
alone. The Conservative journals were especially 
unanimons in congratulating the Government on the 
decision it had made ; and this feeling of approbation 
found a general echo in the organs of both puties 
throughout the country. It cannot be said that &e 
Egyptians concurred with the views of the British 
Government regardii^ General Gordon's appoint- 
ment. They very naturally felt that if the English 
Envoy was employed by the British Government to 
with^w its trooi» from the Soudan, notwithstand- 
ing their unwillingness to concur in that withdrawal, 
the British Government should not only be re- 
sponsible for the cost of the evacuation, but that 
the British troops quartered in Cairo ehonid aid in 
carrying out the intentions of the British Envoy. 
At the same time, although Cherif Fasha and his 
Ministry were anxious to carry out the Duffocin 
pn^;;ranime, the Egyptian Prime Bfinister was forced 
to resign owing to the vacillating policy of the British 
Government : for altbou^ disorder prevailed in the 
Soudan, and they had avowedly set themselves the 
task of restoring order in the Khedive's Government, 
they not only refused the aid at their dispc»al to 
remedy the evil, but also prevented the Khedive's 
Government from obtainii^ Turkish asslBtance, which 
was the only elective means within reach ; and 
Nubar Pasha's acceptance of office, and his apparent 
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acqmescence in England's contiadictoiy policy, was 
not supported by Egyptian feeling, ot such public 
opinion as existed. 

The English Parliament had met much earlier than 
was anticipated, owing to the tov^ handling it had 
received in the country at the hands of the opposi- 
tion. It was not long before a vote of censure was 
won in the House of Lords, which found its immediate 
echo in the Commons, where it was soon seen that 
the critics of the Gladstonian E^^tian pohcy were 
by no means confined to the opposition ; for not 
only did Sir Wilfrid Lawson " attribute all the present 
troubles in Egypt to England's unjust and high- 
handed proceedings in that country ", but A&.W. £. 
ForstCT, a staunch supporter of the Government, 
said : " I must confess that I think there was some 
reason for the chai^ that the Government did not 
quickly enough realise the true policy. I think that 
they did not quickly enough realise the meaning of 
what happened more than a year ago— that they did not 
realise what the battle of Tel-el-Kebir meuit. Now I 
think that that battle of Tel-el-Kebir ought not to have 
been fought. That battle put us in the position that 
after it there was no Power in Egypt except thai of the 
English Qovemment. The Prime Minister said, ' We 
have taken the responsibility of military operations 
which reduced the country, and the army was en- 
tirely broken up, and the institutions of the country 
were gone. We have before us the woric of recon- 
struction'. Well, how are we to deal witJi that work ? 
By giving advice ? Advice is a good thing, hut I 
cannot conceive anything less likdy to auooced than 
the attempt of a Western nation to govern an Oriental 
country by advice to Oriental admtnish^atora ". 

In tiie meantime the policy of inactivity puisaed 
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by the Government had provoked furthei votes of 
censnie ; and findii^; itself in a condition closely 
bordering on disraption, it seized the opportunity of 
the conclusion of the sittings of the Indemnity Com- 
mission/ to Older a report to be drawn up on the 
arrangement of the finances of Egypt, with a state- 
ment of the results of the administration, subsequent 
to the settlement by the Commission of liquidation 
in 1880. This financial statement was sent on 22 
April to the " Great Powers ", with a circular dispatch 
inviting them to a Conference in London for the pur- 
pose of arranging the financial system of Egypt, and 
making the necessary proviedon for present and future 
needs. The proposed Conference served the purposa 
of the Government : its assemblage disarmed criti- 
cism in the House, and France took this occasion to 
step once more into the arena of Egyptian politics ; 
and in order to show its good-will towards England, 
sagely announced the fact t^at " the abolition of the 
Dual Control could no longer be contested ". This 
being an established fact, they invited the British 
Government to ^ve an explanation of its plans con- 
cerning the pacification and future government of 
Egypt. 

The Conference of the Powers duly met in London 
and elected Lord Granville its President. Talk being 
the positive quantity of Conferences and Royal Com- 
missions, and achievement traditionally negative 
among such bodies, they manifested a touching de- 
votion to tradition ; they talked much, accomplished 
nothing, and went the way of all Conferences. The 
Downing Street ilk, however, obtained breathing 



with Bomething like 10,000 cUima, and the admitted liability amounted 
to £4,»»O,00(>. 



The ludenmitj Commieaioii wu appointed to inveatinte the 
nu to i>ropettf deatroyed in the bunun^ of Aluaodria. It dealt 
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time, and thinking time, during the deliberationB of 
the Conference ; and when it dispeised tiie Qavwa- 
ment had found a plan I For now that " they had 
lecovered their freedom of action'*, they lesolred 
upon sending Loid Northbrook to Egypt as High 
ConunissibneT to inquire into its finances and con- 
ditions, and to report to his colleagaes. 

Lord Wolseley, having received news of the 
fall of Ehartomn, Greneral Earle was ordered to 
arrest the forward movement of the river column on 
Abu Hamed. General Sir Redvera Buller, who had 
been sent to take conmiand of the desert colmnn, on 
account of General Sir Herbert Stewart bdng placed 
hors de combat at the battle of Abu Klea, was given 
discretionary power to act according to local circum- 
stances, until instructions were received from London 
as to the new policy and intentions of the British 
Government with regard to Soudanese operations. 

General Earle halted at B^is, and Sir Bedvers 
Buller arrived at Gubat on 11 February, 1885. 
There he found about twelve days' supplies, witii an 
additional twelve days' supplies at Abu Elea. The 
camels were un£t for service ; therefore, on hearing 
that a Dervish force of about 4000 men was on the 
march from Elhartoum to Gubat, he decided to fall 
back on Jackdul, and reached that place on 26 
February. 

Meanwhile, the avowed object of the expedition 
being the rescue of General Gordon and Colonel 
Stewart, that object was nullified by their respective 
deaths, and the' British Government fell back upon 
its original plan of non-intervention in Soudanese 
afiairs. The Mahdi had, however, " repeatedly de- 
clared his intention of driving the infidels into the 
sea " ; and General Gordon had advised a poli<7 of 
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" smaBhing up the Mahdi ", which was strongly sup- 
ported by Lord Wolseley, who contended that de- 
f^isive operationB, while they might stave ofi t^e 
final trouble fox a few years, woxild not bring about a 
quiet state of afFairs in Egypt. He therefore advised 
his GoTemment to immediately face the difficulty, 
which might be delayed but could not be avoided, 
and by adopting a " smash the Mahdi " policy, pur- 
sue that which was " most befitting ouz national 
dignily and honour ". 

The British Grovemment therefore instmcted I^ord 
Wolseley to " check the advance of the Mahdi in 
districts now undisturbed ". But " whether it will 
be ultimately necessary to advance on Eiiartoum or 
not cannot now be decided ". Lord Cromer^ was also 
told to give the Khedive general assuiances of supr 
port. 

Lord Wolseley, meanwhile, pressed the British 
Government for a declaration of policy in the Soudan. 
On 9 February Ix)rd Hartingtcm telegraphed, " Your 
military policy to be based on the necessity, which 
we recognise on the statement of facts now before us, 
that the power of the Mahdi at Khartoum must be 
overtiirown ". Whereupon Lord Wolseley, having 
determined to capture Berber and Abu Homed, 
ordered a combined movement by Sir Redvers Buller 
and General Earle on those places, with a force co- 
operating from Suakin to open the Berber road, 
preparatory to an advance on Khartoum at the end 
of the summer. Sir Redvers Buller was instructed 
to take Met^nmeb, and afterwards to combine with 
General Earle in an attack on Berber ; but the con- 
ditions of transport not being in accordance with his 

* Throoghoat the rem&indei of thu work I shall Bubatitate the name 
Loid Cromer for Sir ErelTii Baling, u the former name is nof more 
*""■"-* to the public 
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requirements, he continued to fall back on Abn Klea, 
thereby nullifying Lord Wolseley's original plan 
with regard to the taking of Berber. General Earle 
had left Bertd, and finding the enemy in force at Jebel 
Kerbekan, he routed them with heavy loas and was 
himself killed ; and Gteneral (Colonel) Brackenbury, 
who assumed command of the river column, was 
ordered to withdraw his force to Merowi, as the 
desert column was in retreat. 

Preparations were being made for the constmctdon 
of a light railway from Suakin to Berber, the work- 
men advancing day by day under the protection of 
the troops, and completed ihe work as they went 
along. General Chraham, who was in chief command 
of the Suakin district wit^ a force of 13,000 men — 
British, Indian, and Australian troops — ^was trying 
to " destroy the power of Osman Digna," who, 
having received a considerable acquisition to his 
force, was opposing the British advance into the 
surroundii^ country. The Dervishes ware driven 
out of Haslim; but Sir John McNeill, who was 
engf^ed in establishing a post between Suakin and 
Tamai, with a view to moving on tiie latter place, 
where Osman Digna was encamped with 7000 men, 
was surprised by the Dervishes, who rushed from the 
surrounding brushwood, and fought their way into 
the half-formed stockade, IrilliTig and wounding 283 
officers and men. They were driven off with a loss of 
1600 killed, which caused Osman Digna to evacuate 
Tamai. This place was subsequently occupied by 
Sir Gerald Graham on 3 April. Orders were issued 
from London to " hold Suakin for the present " ; 
the railway plant was reloaded on the transport, and 
the troops, originally intended for Egypt, were 
dispatched for India, where the Indian frontier was 
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giving English Btatesmen new cause for anxiety. 
The other troops not requiied in India were dis- . 
patched to England. Sualdn was now defended on 
the land side by a series of held works ; and, although 
subjected to Dervish night attacks, was not seriously 
attacked by them until very nearly the close of the 
year. 

Owing to the heat at and about Dongola, which 
afiected the health of the troops stationed there, 
orders were issued at the end of May that tjie army 
should withdraw within the frontier of Upper Egypt 
The capture of Khartoum, which was regarded 
throughout England as a severe blow to British 
pohcy in the East, proved to be a rather barren 
victory for t^e Mahdi. His followers, who had en- 
dured hardships and faced dai^ers during the siege, in 
anticipation of the rich booty which they would obtain 
on taking the city, were grievously disappointed. 
Farag Pasha himself, who had deserted to the Mahdi, 
was butchered by the Dervishes because he was un- 
able to indicate the position of a supposed buried 
treasure ; and great dissatisfaction prevailed among 
the besi^ers, which was aggravated by the accounts 
of tJie fighting received by them from the survivors of 
the coni^cts at Abu Elea and, Qubal. These influences 
contributed in no small measure to lessen the Mahdi's 
already waning popularity, resulting in the daily 
defection of bis troops. The appearance of a rival 
prophet in Eordof an increased his difficulties and filled 
the cup of his bitterness ; for, in order to maintain 
his title, he was compelled to send a large force of 
those who remained faithful against his rival in 
Kordofan. He was consequently forced by a com- 
bination of unforeseen circumstances to abandon his 
intended invasion of Egypt until some more con- 
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venient peiiod. This made the evacuation of Pongola 
comparatively easy, and it was therefore decided by 
the British Govermnent to &x the Egyptian frontier 
at Wadi Haifa and Assouan. The Gladstonian 
Government ' having been succeeded by the Ministry 
of Lord Salisbury, on 24 June, 1886, Lord Wolseley 
u^ed the new Grovemment to adopt an ofiensire 
policy. The new Government, however, decided to 
adhere to the decision of their predecessors, and con- 
tinue to retreat. 

" On 6 July the British troops evacuated Dongola. 
The Mahdi died suddenly on 20 June, which was a 
great blow to his follower, damping their enthusiasm 
and aUenating a large number from the Calipha 
Abdulla-el-Taashi, his successor, who, nevertheless, 
boldly attempted to carry out his predecessor's in- 
tention of invading Egypt. He did not make an 
aggressive movement imtil 30 December, 1885, when 
a mixed British and Egyptian force, commanded by 
Sir Fiedmck Stephenson, met and defeated the 
Dervishes at Ginniss, between Wadi Haifa and 
Dongola. The British and Egyptian loss was 41 
killed and wounded ; the Dervish loss being 800 
killed and wounded. This defeat of the Dervishes 
was not only a severe blow to the Calipha, but put 
to rest all apprehension of a serious Dervish invasion 
of Eg3rpt ; and the action at Ginniss completed for a 
time British intervention in the Soudan. Early in 
April, 1886, the British and Egyptian forces were 
concentrated at Wadi Haifa. That place being left 

' Lord Cromer, who «u " c(amect«d . . . hy genenl sjmpnibj with 
ft Libenl Ooremmeut, utd by ticB of longgtuidiiur friendHhtp utd 
reWionihip with some members of Mr. Qladatone'B Cabinet " (" Uodem 
Egypt", Vol. II, p. 368), wu at this time "punaing a phantom", for 
the Taollation of the Ooventmeiit, etc etc, were "simply heart- 
breaking ". 

Qladatme, on hie retirement) conferred a peerage on th< gnat 
financier. Sir Nathaniel de BoUuchild. 
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in chai^ of Egyptian troops, the British force re- 
tired to Afisouan on 7 May of the same year. Thus, 
from August, 1884, to December 30, 1886, a British 
force was wandering up and down the Soudan 
" smashing the Dervishes " with great slaughter. 
Not, however, for the recovery of the Soudan to the 
Khedive, and restoring order and good government 
in his dominions, but as an act of revenge for l^e 
deaths of General Gordon and Colonel Stewart ; an 
action which Lord Wolseley declared to be "most 
befitting our (English) national dignity and honour ", 
and the only policy " worthy of the Bn^ish naiion "^ 

Now that England had temporarily retired froim 
the Soudan leaving Ismail's huge African Empire to \ 
its fate, the hungry European land-grabbers were let 
loose to stake out their African claims. j 

On 29 May, 1884, Lord Granville instructed Lord' 
Bufierin to inform the Porte that " with regard to 
the coast eastward of Zeyla, it was the intention of 
Her Majesty's Government, on the withdrawal of the 
Egyptians, to make such arrangements as they might 
think desirable for the preaervation of order and the 
security of British interests, especially at Berbera, 
from which Aden drew its chief supplies". The 
Forte remonstrated, but in October, 1884, a British 
official was appointed to administer Berbera ; sepoys 
and police were placed at the disposal of the British 
administrator, and in the following year Lord Lyons 
was instructed to notify the French Goyemment that 
Berbera and the neighbouring port of Bulbar were 
protectorally absorbed into the dominions of Her 
Britannic A^jesty.^ 

' "The occupation of the Pott of Berbera" (Somaliland), wrote 
Sir Richard Burton in 1856, "haa been advised for man; leaaona. In 
the &nt place, Berbera is the trae ke; to the Bed Sea, the centre of 
Ext African traffic, and the only place for ehipping upon the weeleru 
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[f^There was also Zeyla, a iec<^;iiised portiou of the 
Ottoman domiiiioss on the Bed Sea, regarding which, 
on 1 Augost, 1884, Lord DufEeiin was instructed to 
" infoim the Forte that unlees the Turkish GoTem- 
ment " — which had been previously notified to the 
same effect in May and July respectively, 1884 — " were 
prepared to take immediate steps for the occupation 
of Zeyla, it would be necessary for Her Majesty's 
Government to send a force to -preserve order.^ " On 
24 August, 1884, Major Hunter briefly telegraphed 
Lord Cromer : " Force landed at Zeyla. Somalis 
impressed. Governor obliging ". " It is now British 
territory," Lord Cromer laconically declares.' 

France, in the meanwhile, was not idle, and just by 
way of takii^ a hand at the game which England 
was playing with such conspicuous success, in May, 
1884, she sent a ship to Richal, a port near Tarjourrah. 
Ten French sailors, with the Vizier of Tarjourrah, 
their prisoner, landed and coolly informed the local 
Sheytdis who ruled the province that the place be- 
longed to the French and that they would return to 
take possession I No official at Cairo knew anytJiing 
about France's action, not even the French repre- 
sentative. The Sultan protested. But Tarjourrah 
still flies the tricolour. 

It will be remembered that, in the second chapt^ 
of this work, I stated the fact that Ismail Pasha had 
caused £37,000 a year to be added to the tribute in 

Erythraean shore from Saei to Guaid&fui. Backed b;^ lands capable 
of cultivation, and by biJlg covered with pines and otlier valuable 
trees, enjoying a comparatively temperate climate, with a regular, 
although tnin, mooneoon, this hartxiur has been coveted by manj a 
foreign conqueror. Cireumatances have thrown it, aa it were, into onr 
arma, and, if we refuse the chance, another and a rival nation will not 
be so blind ". Burton, " First Footsteps in Eaet Africa ', p. zxxiv. 

■ The reader wtU observe Uie lack of ohgiaality in rqoid to BritialL 
official documents when annexing (erritorj. 

' "ModemE^t", VoLII,p.M. 
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<Mrder to acquire Suakin and Maaeowah. The Italian 
Qovenunent, having aiTionsly observed the ac- 
qtiisitive tendencies of France and England regarding 
the Soltan'B and Khedive's territory on the African 
littoral of the Red Sea, now bestirred itself. It 
approached the British Government with a view to 
ascertaining its feeling in the matter of the Italians 
obtaining a strip of free African territory ; and found 
Lord Granville in a friendly and benevolent condition 
of mind, in which " he was able to inform him (M. 
Mancini, Minister for Foreign Affairs) l^t Her 
Majesty's Government, for t^eir part, had no ob- 
jection to raise against the Italian occupation of 
ZoUa, Beilnl, or Massowah ". Some Italian travellers 
having been opportunely murdered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maaaowah, a plausible occupation excuse 
was found ready to hand. A squadron both for- 
midable and strong therefore bore down upon Masso- 
wah early in February, 1886, and seized the pro- 
vince ; and notwithstanding the indignatdon of the 
Sultui, and his angry protests in the Chancelleries 
of those Fowers who had guaranteed the integrity 
of his dominions, the flag of Italy still waves bravely 
over the battlements of Massowah ! 

The news of the annihilation of General Hicks's army 
leached Emin Fasha^ early in 1884, in the province 
of Equatona. His position became difficult, inas- 
much as " the magazines were quite empty of 
clothes, soap, cofiee, and other necessaries ". " In 
Lado", he said, " there was a rabble of drunkards and 
gamblers, most of them.fellow-coontxymen of the 

' Emin PaahA (Edward Sehnitzler, a native of Prumian Sileaia) wu 
appointed bj Oeneral Gordon in 1879 to be Oovemor of the province 
ca Eqtiatoria, which waa created for lamail by Sir Samuel White 
Baker. Rebellion and matinv made his position preearioiu until 
Stanley cut hia way through the dense forests of Central Africa to 
reocoe him. See SUnley't " In Darkest Africa." 
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rebels, the clerks of his divan. The proqtect was not 
brilliant ". Shortly after the Hicks disaster Eaiam- 
Allah summoned him to surrender, but notwith- 
standing his difficult position he did not submit, but 
held on until rescued by Stanley. Eqoatoria, known 
now as Lado Enclave, was leased to Leopold II as 
sovereign of the Independent State of the Congo, by 
an agreement signed at Brussels, 12 May, 1894, and 
was the subsequent cause of considerable friction 
between England and Leopold.^ 

In the latter part of 1883, England having adopted 
the policy of forcing the Ehedivial evacuation of the 
Soudan, and being on friendly terms with King John 
of Abyssinia, the British Govaimifint decided to 
solicit his assistance in order to facihtate the retreat 
of the garrisons from ihe Egyptian posts adjoining 
the frontier of his kingdom. Admiral Sir William 
Hewitt was therefore entrusted with a mission to 
King John on behalf of t^e British Government, 
Mason Bey, an American officer in the Egyptian 
service, accompanying him to act on behalf of the 
Egyptian Giovemment, as the American was well 
acquainted with affairs in the Soudan. As a result 
of their combined efforts a treaty was signed at 
Adowa on 3 June, 1884 ; in which it was set forth 
that the province of Bogos, on which the King had 
set longing eyes, was to be ceded to him, and that in 
return he was to aid in the withdrawal of the frontier 
garrisons, permitting them to retreat through Abys- 
sinian territory. 

In the spring of 1886 the Egyptian garrisons of 
Amadib and Senhit, with the aid of the Abyssinians, 
were safely brought to Maesowah ; and during 
September a large army, composed of friendly Arabs 

' rtd«"Egypt '. No. 1, 1906; "Egypt", No. 1, 1907. 
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and AbysainianB, under t^e command of the Abys- 
Binian general, Ras Alula, advanced (gainst the Aiab 
tribe of the Hadendowas, under the command of 
Offluan Digna. An engagement took place at Eafeil ; 
but although strongly oitrenched, Osman Digna'a 
force was defeated wi^ great Edauf^ter. 

Galabat, a most important garrison, was besieged 
by Dervishes. Colonel Chermside, Governor-General 
of the Red Sea littoral, dispatched Said BiEaat to 
Abyssinia for assistance. In. January, 1886, Major 
Said Bifaat left Adowa with a large force of Abys- 
sinians, attacked and defeated the enemy, and brought 
the garrison and population of Gralabat, to the number 
of 3000 men, women, and children, to Massowah in 
safety. 

The Abysflinians also extricated the garrison of 
Gera from a like position; the Kiiig subsequently 
clothing and feeding the soldiers and population, 
numbering about SOOO souls, who were afterwards 
brought down to Massowah and dispatched to 
Cairo. 

In accordance with the terms of the treaty, t^i 
province of Bogos was handed over to King John, 
who was the only Christian Power to earn any por- 
tion of the Ismailian Empire, treating the Egyptians 
with a fraternal sympathy which was denied them by 
even the " ally " who had helped to involve them 
in a sea of troubles. The Abyasinians, however, are 
African natives, and but half-civilised. Where on 
earth did they acquire these humanitarian qualities ■' 
with which the European alone is supposed to be < 
endowed ? \ 

It will therefore be observed that England, under ^ 
the pretext of " lestorii^ order and good govern- I 
ment in the Khedive's dominions ", not only forcibly / 
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'' advised " that weak rulei to abandon valuable 
territory which was not his to abandon, it being that 
of Mb overlord, the Sultan of TuikeT' ; but also, with 
the aaaistance of other Powers, divided that territory 
between them, eventually acquiring t^e lion's share 

iiar. hezself by the " re-conquest " of the Soudan, 
which in older to advance her own commercial inter- 
eats, Ocomer, Kitchener and company, consideTed to 
be a " State necessity ". It is remarkable that what 
was considered a State necessity in 1898-9, was not 
so oouadered by the very admmistrator who had so 
strenoonsly insisted on evacuation in 1883. 

In December, 1888, the Dervishes were defeated 
before Suakin, with the object of relieving the pres- 
sure brought to bear by them on that place, owing 
to their frequent incursions into the district, and the 
ntter extermination of any natives who dared wand^ 
beyond the fortifications. 

The defeat of Nejumi's ^ force at Tosld on 3 August, 
1889, broke the aggressive power of the Dervishes, 
thereby restoring tEanquillity to the Nile Valley ; and 
on 19 February, 1891, Osman Digna, having sufiered 
a severe revise with great loss near Tokar, permitted 
the le-occnpation of that province, thus adding 

Wad-el-Kejumi ma in early life a. Piki, like the Mahdi. A diin, 
dork man, Btem, hard, and ascetic. He plumed the Hicka ezterini> 
natioo, and it wae he who crept Bilentl; into Khartoum to the conf ueion 
of Qeneral Oordon. He was the incarnation of an uiicoiii{m>nuiiiig 
Mahdi-Mohammedaniam, leading the Mahdiat to death and " paiadiee 
after the Mahdi had paased away. Thia bi&ve man waa killed at Toaki 
by a force under Sir Francis GrenfelL On the morning of that battle 
he aaid to hia followers, " We must all sbuid prepared to meet our 
Maker to-day," 

In the Bummet of 1903 another Mahdi, in the person of Mobamed- 
el-Amin, a Tunisian, forty years of age, oE Kre»t intelli^enoe and 
remarkable energy, who had preTiously made two pilgnmasea to 
Mecca, establish^ himself at El-Obeid. He took the original Mahdi 
for his model, and proceeding to the Tasgalla mountains to consolidate 
his strength, was fi^owed by Colonel l^on, Dspu^-Qovemor of the 
Soudan, who by forced marahes surprised the new prophet, captured 
and brought him bttck to El-Obeid, and hong him out of haiu. 
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tranquillity to the greater portion of the Eastern 
Soudan. 

Khartoum fell to Lord Eitchener on 2 Septemb^, 
1898, owing to his success at Omdurman ; ' and Sir 
B^inald Wingate's victory of 24 November, 1899, 
near Eordofan, over the Calipha, with the death of 
that leader and his principal Emira during a fiercely 
contested battle, completed the " re-conquest " of 
the Soudan. And at what a cost 1 iTo safeguard a 
country which the British " advised " the Khedive 
to ab^don as being " a useless expense and encum- 
brance upon the finances of Egypt ", bridges were 
built, barracks erected, also dwellings for Soudan 
officials. This country has been " re-conquered " 
by Eg}'ptian troops with Egyptian money, and turned 
into a British colony, under the farcically euphemistic 
title of the " Anglo-Egyptian Soudan ", in order to 
develop it, not only as a market for British goods, 
but as a fruitful source of cotton supply, at an ad- 
mitted cost of £4,200,000 to the Egyptian Treasury 
during the ten years ending 1908. These figures the 
Ijegislative Council absolutely repudiated as in- 
accurate, Yehia Pasha estimating the expenditure 
of the Soudan at £18,700,000 1 ' 

* To be correct, the battle wu fought &t Keneri. 

* Tide "ECTptian Qasette", 30 November, 1909, in wUeh « apeech 
b^ ITehia Fsua appears on Ihu subject, 
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CHAPTEK XV 

THE WOLFF MISSION 

THREE yeais of English btueancrstic muddle 
and financial juggling in Egypt at length 
brought matters to a standstill. We find Lord 
Cromer writing to the British Blinistiy early in 1885 
to the efEect that " intrigues of all descriptions were 
rife ; the sufEering caused by the non-paymoit of 
the Alexandria indemnities was very great ; trade 
was slack ; and commercial transactions, as far as 
they were based upon credit, were almost at a stand- 
8tiU ".' 

In the previous year, it will be remembered tJiat 
Lord Northbiook had been appointed as Spedal 
ConmiisBioner to Egypt, that he mi|^t extricate 
the British Grovemment from the financial dilemma 
in which their administrative policy in Egypt had 
landed that country : Egypt was on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Lord Northbrook was to " report and 
advise Her Majesty's Qovemment on the present 
situation of afiairs in Egypt, and as to the measures 
which should be taken in connection with them ", 
especially with regard to " present exigencies of 
Egyptian finance ". On the face of it the idea of 
this Commission was extremely absurd. LordDufirain 
had, during the previous year, compiled a most ex- 

1 Compate "Egy^", Ho. 1-4 (1886). They will be found very 
eolightening. 
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haustive Report on the condition of Egypt. Subse- 
quently a committee of experts sitting in London had 
produced a detailed Beport of the financial situation ; 
which Beport the International Conference had 
thoroughly discussed — and sat upon. Lord North- 
brook had been Viceroy of India, and was considered 
both a good administrator and a friend of Lord 
Cromer's,^ but there was really nothing that he could 
do except report and advise ; and Egypt had been 
reported upon, and advised upon, and oommiBsioned 
upon, xmtil at length her " Advisers ", " Reporters ", 
and " Commissioners " had landed her a financial 
wreck upon the rocks of bankruptcy.' Lord North- 
brook arrived in Egypt September, 1884 ; and 
he presented his Reports (there were two of t^em !) 
on 20 November, 1884. They included tiie pro- 
vision of an improved and extended system of 
irrigation ; the abolition of the eorvie ; the abolition 
of the Dual Administration of tiie Daira Domains, 
and railways ; greater powers on the part of the 
Egyptian Government of imposing taxes on Euro- 
peans ; a reduction both of the land tax and of the 
taxes on the export transit of produce ; and the issue 
of a loan for about £9,000,000, t^e interest to be 
guaranteed by the British Government. He also 
recommended that the British garrison should con- 

I Thera ia a ratlier ftmiumg ponage in Lord Cromer's work re- 
garding Lord NoTthbmok'e appointment " The relatioualiip ", he nje, 
" between Lord Northbrook and myself, and the mutual esteem and 
affection whicli we entertained for each other, were of tiiemaelTee 
sufficient gnarKUtee that we would work cordiallj together. It was, 
without doubt, tttt kaoviledge that lh« ofpoititment wduM ttot ia dii- 
pUating to mt vAieh to tomt extent Ui Lord GnmvilU, . . . to nominate 
Lord NoTthbradi''. "Uodem Egypt', VoL II, p. 367. 

■ At two distinct periods during 1884 Sir Edgar Vincent confeeeed 
that the E^^Tptiui Treasury was within £S000 of euspending payment 
"Egypt", No. 17 (1886), pp. 81-2. 
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tinue to occupy the cotmtry. Like aU ptevions 
Gladatonian Missioiis and Conferences on Egypt, it 
was buried after the fashion of Sir John Mooie^ 
" without a drum being heard or a funeral note". 
With regard to the loan of £9,000,000, the French 
Gov^mnent suggested that it should be issued at 
the rate of 3^ per cent nnder a collective guarantee 
of the Powers, tjie amount required for the service 
of the debt being at the same time made a first 
charge on the Egyptian revenue. The propoeal to 
tax foreigners, equally with natives, was aaaented 
to ; but objection was made to the British proposals 
for a re-adminiatration of Uie Daira,^ and Domains 
Lan^, and the merging of the Domain Loan in the 
Privily Debt, and the Daira Loan in the Unified 
Stoolffl. France, meanwhile, had bufiied herself with 
winning over Germany, Austria, and Russia to her 
views, which embodied a counter-proposal. It was 
fotmd that the Egyptian revenues were aufficioit to 
cover the normal expenditure, but the appointment 
of a Commission was requested by France to examine 
the subject. Lord Granville, who had no desire to 
be thrown out of Egypt by the Powers, whilst de- 
clining to consent to the appointment of a Commission 
of Inquiry, suggesting that the new arrangements 
should have two years' trial before anything of the 
kind was attempted, accepted an international 
guarantee for the new loan, and relinquished his 
proposal as to the Daira and Domains Lands and 
Loans. The counter-proposal was accepted by the 
French and other Gk)vemments on 28 January, 1885, 
and after a Uttle wrangling a Convention was signed 
in London, 18 March, by the representatives of 
Great Britain, Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, 

' Vidt p. 190 »nd on. 
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Italy, Kusaia, and Tnikey, settlmg the t^ms of tite 
loan, with the exception of the price of issue. 

Lotd Salisbniy, who, while in Opposition, did not 
have a poUcy of his own regarding Egypt, on his 
acceesion at once adopted the policy of his prede- 
cessors, which he had been wont to criticise most 
eevetely. Having firat adopted Lord Granville's 
policy of retreat in the Soudan, he now decided to 
further follow the policy of the worthless Gladstonian 
Government by appointii^ a Special CommissioneT 
in the person of Sir Henry Drununond Wolfi. When 
m&Tfjng his general examination of Egyptian afiaics, 
he was to invite the co-operation of the Saltan in the 
settlement of the Egyptian Question, with the rather 
belated opinion that it was " in His Majesty's fower 
to contr&nite matmaUy to Ote establiskment of settled 
order andgood government " (\)iRiik6Soxid&n. Province 
after province had been lopped aS the Soudanese 
dominions of both Snltan and Ehedive — notwith- 
standing the protests of the former ; and now that 
the Arabs, who, in the language of Mr. Gladstone, 
were " rigMy ^ntggUng for their freedom ", had 
retakrai possession of their lands and freedom ; and 
such choice bits of land on the Bed Sea littoral as 
were worth taking had been added to the dominions 
of England and France and Italy, a British statesman 
was requested to invite " His Majesty to contribute 
to settled order and good government " ! What 
snpCTlatave efirontery ! 

Sir H. Drommond Wolfi arrived in Constantinople 
on 22 August, 1S85 ; but it was not until 24 October 
that the Convention was signed with the Turkish 
Minister for Foreign AfEairs. This delay was caused 
not only by the intricftcies of the negotiations, but 
on account of the very natural suq>icion in the mind 
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of the Sultan, who had doubtless learned ere this 
to " beware of the Greeks when they bring presents " ; 
for was it not Lord Salisbury who helped at the spolia- 
tion of Tunis ? " The conclusion of any arrange- 
ment ", said Sir H. Drummond Wolfi, in his Report 
dated 24 October, " of any kind has done much 
to allay the irritation that has existed for some time 
in the minds of the Turks towards England. ... It 
must doubtless have been very difficult ", he con- 
tinued, " for an English gentleman, however able and 
conciliatory, to come to terms with races who had 
suffered so severely at our hands ". 

Sir H. Drummond Wolfi arrived in Cairo 29 Octo- 
ber ; but although the Convention had been signed, 
the Sultan was still smarting under the burden of 
recent wrongs ; and the dispatch of Ohazi Monkhtu 
Fasha, the Turkish Commissioner, was delayed until 
27 December, on which date he arrived in Cairo. 
It required eighteen months of discussion and negotia- 
tion before the Convention was finally signed at 
Constantinople on 22 May, 1887, between the two 
Turkish Plenipotentiaries on behalf of the Sultan, 
and Sir H. Drummond Wolfi on behalf of England. 

Now, inasmuch as the Mahdi considered himself to 
be " conducted in the right path ", and also to be the 
true representative of the Prophet, it was not at all 
likely that either he or his followers would be brought 
to accept the Sultan of Turkey as their spiritual head. 
When, therefore, the British Government, which was 
well informed, instructed Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff to indicate that it was " in His Majesty's 
power to contribute materially to the establi^unent 
of settled order and good government in the Soudan ", 
it is greatly to be feared that, to use a vulgarism. 
Lord Salisbury was only " pulling the Impraial leg " 
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of His Sublime Majesty ; besides, tiie Mahdi and his 
sapporters classified both Turks and Europeans as 
infidels, who were to be swept into the sea. In 
addition to this ihs Saltan was absolutely powerless 
to " restore order " unless he were permitted to land 
troops ; and neither the English Govermnent, which 
was in posBeasion, noi the French, who were en- 
viously awaiting ui opportunity to get a foothold 
in the country, were prepared to permit Turkey to 
assume the merest shadow of authority in E^ypt. 
The true explanation of ike so-called " usual Tuikish * 
diplomatic delays " may be found in the fact that 
the Sultan well knew from previous experience, 
bought in the rather expensive markets of European 
dip^macy, that whenever the Christian Powers 
approached him in a " friendly " spirit, he was 
assured of being the poorer for their visit : th^ 
never bade him good-bye after a " friendly visit " 
without taking a souvenir of some kind by way of 
remembrance. 

There is a mass of official documentary evidence 
extant which conclusively proves that there was no 
honest intention on the part of the ^tiah Govern- 
ment to evacuate Egypt. Lord Cromer was riding 
his famous " race against bankruptcy " : in the in- 
terests of the English bondholders he decided to 
discard some of his weight, and there was no means 
of doing so without div^ting the attention of the 
Powers to some more exciting object. As regards 
Egyptian afiairs, Turkey had been practicidly ignored 
by England for three years. The British Government 
was in a fix. France had called upon it to " obtain 
some explanation concerning the pacification and 
future government of Egypt ".^ 

> Vid$ p. IBS. 
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A Oonfeience had been convened in London, font no 
satisfactoiy lesults had been arrived at. Loid North- 
brook's recommendatiGns were not in accord with 
French desires. There was nothing for it now but 
Turkish intervention. Turn out the lights I Produce 
the bogey ! Then the attention of all Europe will 
forthwith be tamed from the " itloe i^ainst bank- 
ruptcy " to watch t^e new antics of the old bogey 1 
Triily Lord Salisbury was taught political stage- 
management under a clever craftsman. 

It will be remembered that early in the year 1885, 
Jjord Cromer had said that " suffering was great . . . 
and commercial transactions based upon credit were 
almost at a standstill ". He farther records in his 
work on Egypt, that " up to 1888, either a deficit mu 
anwaaUy incurred or else fimandal equU^riwn vxu 
preserved vnth the fttmost di^icuUy ".' At tAe end 
of 1880 he reports that great progress had been made 
in the financial administration, but he adds, " The 
work, however, is only begun, its continaance is 
dependent on l^e predominant influence of the 
British Government beii^ preserved ; this influence 
being for the tame dependent on the presence of a 
British force in Egjrpt. Undue haste in withdrawal 
would undo every^ing that has been done.* 

Taking into consideration the difficult preserva- 
tion of the financial equilibrium which was main- 
tained until 1888, and the " great suffering " and 
commercial stagnation during t^e early part of 1886, 
and the sudden prosperity of Egypt at the end of 
1886, when the " undue haste in withdrawal (of 
the Britidi tioops) would undo everything that has 
been done ", and taking these in their true order and 



< Croiner>a "Hodem Egypt", Vol. II, p. 449. 
'"Egypt", No. II (1887), p. 7. 
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at theii tnte value, it vill be discoveied that dther 
the Report of 1886 lied, or this was a carefully laid 
plan to make the Wolfi Mission inefiectiTe. 

Daring the early part of 1886 Monkhtar Pasha 
esTpressed a very natural anxiety for infonuaticm as 
to the nature of the reforms the British Commissioner 
wished to introduce. The English Envoy expressed 
his satisfaction with the internal administration of 
the country, the Soudan excepted ; he there thought 
initiatiye action should be left to the Turkish and 
'EgjpUaa Qovemmenta. In due course the Turkish 
CommissioneT submitted a scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Egyptian Army, according to which he 
proposed to raise the numbers from 8000 to 16,800 
men, in addition to 6700 gendarmerie and police. 
He also proposed that l^e increased expenditure be 
met by a reduction in pay; and indicated certain 
economies, which included the substitution of Tui^ish 
officers tat English in the Egyptian Army, and the 
relinquishment on the part of England of the sum 
of £200,000, charged to the Egyptian revenue, as a 
contribution towards ih.B maint^ance of the army of 
Occupation. The army was to find its counterpart in 
Turkey, and it was to be utilised for the recovery 
of a part at least of the Soudan. 

These proposals, on being submitted to the British 
Government, were rejected on the grounds that 
(1) The suj^ested re-conqueat of the Soudan or any 
portion of it was a course entirehf opposed to the 
policy of Great Britain ; (2) that the number of men 
proposed was far in excess of die requirements of 
the country ; (3) that it was absolutely necessary 
for the maintenance of order that British officers 
should be associated with the Egyptian troops ; and 
(4) that the ^yptian contributirai to the expeiaeB 
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of the aimy of Occupation could not be abandoned. 
The Turkish Envoy, on being requested to modify 
his proposals, applied to the Forte for instructjons. 
Then a diplomatic skirmish b^^n, which all the 
parties concerned knew in advance would end in 
smoke. However, England, in order to save her 
face, during January, 1887, caused the army of 
oecwpation to be reduoed, by the departure of one 
regiment to India, and two batteries of artillery to 
England. 

In the following month Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
went to Constantinople and submitted the following 
proposals to the Ministers of the Sultan : (1) That 
the autonomy of B^;ypt should be acknowledged while 
the sovereignty of ^e Sultan remained unimpaired ; 
(2) that the capitulations should be so far modified 
as to put an end to the mischievous privilege hitherto 
enjoyed by foreigners in E^ypt of being judged 
by lieir own Consuls ; ^ (3) that Egyptian territory 
should be neutralised under the guarantee of the 
Powers, and that the guaranteeing Powers should 
retain the right of transporting troops through 
Egyptian territory either by land or by the Canal ; 
(4) t^t England should exercise the r^ht of appoint- 
ing the majority of the officers in the Egyptian Army, 
and should further retain the right of re-oocwpying Oie 
country m case necessity arose; (6) and that the 
Engh^ Army should evacuate the country when 
all the European Powers had given t^dr consent to 
the terms of the Convention. 

It must be admitted l^t ihe first g^ce at this 
cleverly drawn Convraition would lead the super- 
ficial observer to conclude that inasmuch as England 

' Rather quaint that Bn^^aad should not be included amongst the 
foteigneKl 
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had a stake in Egypt, chiefly becaose of those Suez 
Canal shaiea and the liabilities to the Bothschilds 
and other " English " bondholders, and the fact that 
she was now in possesaion of Egypt, wheie she was 
endeavouzing to adjust the affairs of the country 
according to her ideas of order and good government, 
that she could not view the prospect of evacuation 
with equanimity, unless she might be permitted to 
intervene and re-occupy the country should " neces- 
sity arise ". Experience had, however, proved that 
it was no difficult matter to create a diplomatic 
necessity. She had already done so when she illegally 
bombarded Alexandria and landed a force at Is- 
mailia. It was well known in European Chancelleries 
that neither France nor Russia would consent to 
the terms of the Convention ; it therefore followed 
that, because the English Army of occupation would 
not evacuate Egypt until " all the European Powers 
had given theic consent to the terms of the Conven- 
tion ", there was every prospect of the English re- 
mainii^ for ever in Egypt when once the Sultui had 
ratified that rather elusive document.^ 

The Sultan therefore wisely protested that no time 
had been fixed for the evacuation, and that it would be 
necessary that a definite time be stated. There was 
more diplomatic fencing, and Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff at length gave way, setting Uie period at three 
years after the signing of the Convention. There was 
also considerable bitterness regarding Clause 4. The 
Sultan observed that any European Power could 
first occupy provinces of the Ottoman Empire, and 

' I would not h&ve it understood that Sir H. Drummond Wolff 
knew in advance that his appointment was a fuce. I believe liis 
penonal efforts to have been quit« honourable, bnt the anbeequent 
behaviour of England proves Uiat there wm no genuine dedre to leave 
Egypt 
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then negotiate for a Convention which would give 
the occapying Power ihs i^t of le-entty. Fiance 
not only upheld tJie Sultui's contention, but also 
declaied that Clause 4 made England at once co- 
soveieign of Egypt, sanctioning her dominatitm in 
that country for ever.* Any opposition to her will 
could be made to appear " internal unrest ", bringing 
back re-oocupation " to restore order " ; which sub- 
sequent re-entry would be permanent — its very 
necessity proving the validity of its claim to remain 
in a country which proved itself unable to stand 
alone. 

" The title deeds of all political authority ate 
elastic ", and they are made to stretch most in- 
^nally by Empire-lusting politicians. Both France 
and Russia persuaded the Sultan to withhold his 
signature, the French Ambassador TYiftlnng all kinds 
of visionary promises on behalf of his Government. 
The Saltan was undoubtedly overwhelmed by this 
sudden burst of solicitude on the part of France, who 
had not hesitated to take Tunis and that otiier 
strip of the Red Sea littoral ; but he wisely held 
his peace, and as the rogues had fallen out, he hoped 
in time to come by his right. He therefore refused 
to sign, and Sir Henry Drummond Wolfi returned 
to London, as other Special Commissioners b^re 
him had done, without accomplishing anything. 

It was without doubt very disappointing to the 
British Government to have this pet scheme bowled 
over ; but I question whether they really wanted 
anything to happen. I was in London at the time ; 
and the general opinion prevalent amongst those 
capable of venturing an opinion was, that nothing 

> Vids" Egypt", So. 11(1867), p. 7; IM. Ho. 7, p. 6 ; iW. Na 8, 
p. 6. 
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would come of the Convention ; and these views were 
Mnply borne out by the editorial expiesaions of con- 
tempoiaTy newspapeis. 

lite only visible thing that ike Commission accom- 
plished was to soften native bitterness against the 
English; for the presence of the Turkish Commis- 
sioner with the Englishman, both trying to adjust 
the afEairs of Egypt on terms of friendliuess, did 
much in the way of healing old sores. 

On the other hand. Lord Cromer, in his celebrated 
" race against bankruptcy ", under cover of the 
Mission was granted the desired opportunity to 
tiuow away a bit of his weight; and t^e British 
Goveimnent salved its hypocritdcal conscience with 
the reflection that it had used every reasonable means 
to come to an understanding witji Turkey over t^e 
vexed Egyptian Qnestion, and now that Turkey had 
declined to negotiate there was no more to be said. 
Ei^jland would perform her self-imposed task honour- 
ably, come what may 1 And she would remain in 
i^ypt. Henceforth there would be no more talk of 
leaving. The task before her was too great to be 
lightly set aside. It would be costly, and it would 
be necessary to bring enli^tened and highly civilised 
Englishmen to carry on the good work — but hang 
the expense I Egypt is " the land of paradox ". 
The peasantry mi^t starve — they were accustomed 
to that ill-bied, " barbarous " style of living — but 
Uiey would pay up. Good men must be had for t^e 
work, and Egypt must understand that good m^i 
are expensive. She paid high salaries to fore^ers 
in Ismail's tdme. It is now the turn of the English- 
man. 

Egypt pays the piper, but hraicdorUi England calk 
the tune. 
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"THOENS AND THISTLES OF DIPLOMACY" 

HAVING attempted a g^ieial outline of British 
policy in Egypt, it is now necessary to take 
a general browse along the highways and byways 
of Internationalism and legislation by Diplomacy in 
Egypt, digesting such thorns or thistles as may be 
found in our pathway. 

Lord Granville, as stated in a previous chapter, 
declared in his circular to t^e Powers, immediately 
after the Battle of Tel-el-Kebir, that " freedom of 
navigation " should be granted to all European 
Powers through the Suez Canal ; and in Article V 
of the Wolfi Convention, the great Powers " were 
to be invited to sign an Act, recognising and guaran- 
teeing the inviolability of Egyptian territory ", which 
was in direct contradiction to Lord Granville's pro- 
nouncement in 1882. The Powers, however, had 
never lost sight of the Suez Canal clause in Lord 
Granville's Circular, and it came up for discussion 
once more in 1885, when a Commission was appointed 
to prepare a treaty for guaranteeing the free use of 
l^e Suez Canal by all Powers at all times. The 
negotiations having ended without result, the matter 
was left unsettled for two years. After the failure 
of Sir Henry Drummond's negotiation at Constanti- 
nople, M. Flourens, the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, issued a Circular to the Froich representa- 
184 
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tivea at the GourtB of the Powcts, couched in con- 
ciliatory language, in which it was intended to show 
that French action with regard to the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention had not been dictated by malice, but in 
tha consciouBness of the high duties which she owed 
to herself and to Europe at large. Lord Salisbury 
accepted France's Circuhir as indicative of the French 
Minister's desire to facilitate pohtical co-operation 
between the two countries, and expressed a desire 
to bring to a close, under favourable conditions, the 
British occi^tion of the Vall^ of the Nile. It 
therefore followed that on 24 Octob^, 1887, two 
Conventions were signed at Paris, providing for an 
arrangement between the two countries on all the 
points at issue. The one relating to the Suez Canal 
may be briefly summarised as follows : The two 
signatory Powers agreed to guarantee, and to invite 
the co-operation of the other Powers in securing the 
neutralisation of the Canal, which was to remain at 
all times free to the ships of every nation. Even in 
war-time the freedom of the Canal as a waterway was 
to be recognised ; but in time of war the belligerent 
parties were forbidden to embark or disembark in 
the Canal and its " ports of access " troops, or 
munitions, or war material. The duty of superin- 
tending the execution of the ta%aty was to belong to 
the representatives in Egypt of the two sanatory 
Powers, who were to meet at least once a year, and 
oftener should circumstances necessitate such meet- 
ing, and to represent to the Government of the Khe- 
dive the measures they deemed advisable and 
necessary for the preservation of the freedom of the 
CanaL The obligation of carrying out the necessaiy 
measures was, however, to rest primarily with the 
Gtovermnent of the Khedive ; and in the event of 
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t^e Egypisan GoTeimnent finding itaelf unable, with 
the means at its disposal, to adequately secure the 
freedom of the Canal, the matter was to be lefeiied 
to the Porte, who would arrange with the Poweis the 
propel means of lesponding to the appeaL This Con- 
ventdon, which was subject to the consent of the 
Powers, was finally signed, after the usual inordinately 
ImgtJiy negotiations, on 29 April, 1888.^ 

The British GoTenunent, however, stipulated that 
the Convention was not to come into force as long 
as the British Occupation lasted. On 8 April, 1904:, 
the Anglo-French Agreement was s^ned, and the 
British Government at once put the Suez Canal Con- 
vention of 29 April, 1888, into ftmse. The clauses 
providing for an International Board at Cairo to 
watch over the execution of the Conventirai were, 
however, omitted. 

Now, the Anglo-French Agreement, for which 
England had striven for twenty years, was destined 
to have far-reaching consequences in the way of re- 
tarding Egyptian autonomy. For, as Lord Cromra 
says, " f^r^chmen gradually recognised two &ctB. 
One was that the British occupation of Egypt was 
beneficial rattier than hurtful to the material in- 
terests of France, whilst general French political 
interests sufiered from the prolonged eelzangement 
of tiie two cooatries which was caused by the "Egyp' 
tian QuestioiL The other was that tmless the evacua- 
tion of Egypt was to be made a casus bdU with 
England, the British view of the facts had to be 
accepted ".' I 

The late King Edward VII and the President of 
ibB French Republic having exchanged visits in 1904, 

' ''Egypt",Na2<I8e9). 

* "Uodeni E^ypt", VoL II, p. 388; 
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these can be little doubt tiiat the International 
Feacemakec bion^t the French Piesidoit to see 
that " general French political inteiests weze snfier- 
ing from a prolonged estrangement of the two 
countries ". Besides, the afiaira of Morocco, which 
were looming large upon the political horizon about 
this time, and which were considered by the Powers 
to require the services of a European doctor, was a 
proqtect not only after France's own heart, but 
one which ^e had looked forward to for a fair 
tale of years. There were three naticms who could 
claim the " right " to perform a sni^cal operation 
on Morocco — England, France, or Spain. England 
already possessed a rather lai^ handful of African 
responsibilities. Spain was hardly convalescent ; 
in fact, having herself but recently undergone a 
surgical operation, she was still busy nursing wounds 
inflicted upon her by a none too tender American 
surgeon, and therefore had no time to operate upon 
others. To France, therefore, fell the duty of attend- 
ing to the African patient, and to this end England's 
kindly offices were required. Hence Britain, with 
the most cordial intentions, supported French ag- 
gression in Morocco, wlulat France granted England 
a free hand in Egypt, in which the British Govern- 
ment acquired financial liberty in the Nile Vall^, 
recognising ihe Suez Canal Ponventaon of 1888. 
The French and English Governments respectively 
made the following important Declarations on 8 April, 
1904: 

" The Government of the French Republic, for 
^eix part, dedctre that they wiU not ob«^ruct the action 
of Great Britain in that country by ashing that a Umit 
of time be fiaud for the Britiah occupation or in any 
other matter." " His Britannic Majesty's Government 
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dedare that they have no wtenUon of altering the 'poUti- 
Old status of Egypt ". 

Verily, " The title deeds of political authority are 
elastic ". 

Theie is no getting away from the fact that the 
French Declaration, by giving England a free hand, 
while it set back autonomy and made the occupying 
army a permanent institution,^ also made for the 
clearance of international abuses and inept adminis- 
tration. For instance, the Commission of the Public 
Debt originally consisted of an Englishman, a 
Frenchman, an Austrian, and an Italian ; a German 
and Russian were added in 188S. Until 1904 the 
officials collecting t^e revenues, pledged to the service 
of the debt, were boflk to hand over all collected 
monies to the Commissioners, and to furnish the 
necessary information which would guarantee the 
effectiveness of the financial contarol. Their consent 
was necessary to the negotiation of a loan ; and 
the CommisaionerB, being the legal representatives of 
t^e bondholders, were empowered to sue the Egyptian 
Qovemment in the mixed courts in the event of any 
infringement of the Law of Liquidation. 

The Decrees of 1876 apportioned and pledged cer- 
tain revenues to the service of the Debt; the other 
revenues beii^ left to the Egyptian Government for 
administrative purposes. 

On 27 July, 188S, a Decree was promulgated on 
the issue of Uie Egyptian Loan of £9,000,000, which 

* The BtAtement in the Brituh DeclanitioD, "HU BriUtnoic 
M^estv'a Oovenunent declare that they Kaxt fio inUntion. qfaiitring 
tht political itoiut of Sgwt ', baa mora than one interpretation, for, 
S8 Lord Milner savB, "The fulfilment of the profeasions made bf & 
nation in the act of going to war is not, in common human practice, 
whatever ou^t to be the case in the ideal world, apt to be hgidlf 
exacted of the same nation at the moment of victory. " England in 
Egypt", p. SB (ed. 1904). 
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was goarsnteed by the Foweis.' " Wlien this loan 
was contiacted the distributiou of the afiEected and 
the non-afiected revenues had to be reconsidered. 
Care was taken to increase the relative amount of the 
former, so that the bondholders should not run any 
risk, vith the result that the latter was relatively 
diiuiuished. The administrative expenditure was 
fixed at a certain figure.* If the non-afiected revenues 
did not yield ihe sum at which the administrative 
expenditure was fixed, the d^cit had to be made 
good from the affected revenues ".* When this was 
accomplished the surplus on ihe whole account in 
the hands of the Commissioners was divided into 
two portions : one remained with the Commissioners, 
and the otJier was paid to the Egyptian Government. 
Therefore, to solve this international financial puzzle, 
t&e Egyptian Government, in order to spend £l in 
excess of the limits prescribed by intemationaliem, 
was forced to collect £2, in order to meet its increased 
obligations ; consequently, as the country progressed, 
and added to its administrative stafi of expensive 
English " advisers " and other improved methods of 
civilisation, by the carefully planned system of 1886, 
the Government was compelled to pay doable for 
everything that involved fresh expenditure. This 
administrative financial machine, evolved from the 

I "EgTpt", No. 7 (1886), No. 17 <1S8S), p. ISl and on. 

' The ulminiatntiT* eipendituie was pennanently fixed at 
£S,237,000; tUa lelated to what was known «e the non-Msigned 
revenue, and the expenditure was fixed to avoid administiKtive abuwa. 

* Cromar'B "Modem E^t", Vol. II, p. 307. "In 1892", aaya 
Lord Cromer, "the revenue of the Egyptian Oovemment amounted 
to £B10,364,000, and the expenditure to ££9,595,000. It would 
be natnniUy auppoied by any one not acquainted witn the intricacies 
of Egyptian finance that a surplus remained at the dispoMl of the 
GoTeniment unoonting to the difference between Ifaeae two Boms, 
namely £E769,000. . . . The real surplua in the hands at the Egyptian 
TwMury was only £E179,O00 ". Ibid. 
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aaperior civilisation of tihe W^ cost the Egyptian 
Tieasnry £E4O,O0O per annum to maintain. In 
1904 Idle Commiasioneis of the Debt became meiely 
the receivers on behalf of the bondholdeia. Nego- 
tiation and diplomacy curtailed tfaeii administcatiTe 
pren^tiYes. 

It la possible that the Commissioneis may entirely 
disappear from the face of Egypt in 1912, ^ould the 
Egyptian Government decide to convert the whole 
of the Debt, which can be accomplished in that 
year. 

Under the Decree of 18 November, 1876, a Board 
was constituted to administer the railways, the 
telegraphs, and the Port of Alexandria. It was 
originally composed of two Englishmen, two Egyp- 
tians, and a Frenchman, with one of the Englishmen 
as its President. The number was subsequentiy 
reduced to one only of each of the nationalities 
mentioned. 

Their respective Ck>vernment8 proposed the Euro- 
pean representatives, and the Board appointed its 
own administrative stafi. The Board proposed, and 
the E^edive nominated, the superior officials. TaiifEs 
were arranged by the Board with the sanction of the 
Egyptian Government. 

The functions of these tiiree individuals were un- 
defined, and their efforts quite irresponsible. Having 
no responsible head, the administration left much 
to be desired, internationalism having almost legis- 
lated the railways ofi the face of Egypt. 

In 1904 the Egyptian Government was at lei^th 
allowed — by arrangement — ^to fully deal with the 
administration of its railways. 

Ismail Pasha owned huge, estates in Egypt, to 
which allusion has already been made in theee 
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pages, of which tiie Daira formed the moet consider- 
able part, extending as they did over an area of up- 
wards of half a nullion acres. Ismail's chionic 
impecniuoaity necessitated his negotiating a loan 
of £9,500,000 on Uie security of these properties. 
These estates were administered by a Board of • 
Directors, consisting of an Egyptian Director-General, 
who was the executive officer, and two Controllers, 
En^^ish and French respectively, who, being the sole 
legally accredited representatives of the European 
bondholders, exen»sed t^e fullest possible powers of 
supervision. These estates, notwithstanding the 
supervision and inspecticm of the European Con- 
trollers, were so badly managed that they did not 
show a profit until 1891.^ 

The Daira Estate were sold to a Company in 1898, 
which Bpht f^em into lots and re-sold them ; the 
Gov^nment share in the net profits of the liquida- 
tion being £E3,200,000. 

The Domains, ceded to the State by Ismail Pasha * 
by Ehedivisl Decree, dated 29 October, 1878, were 
handed over to the Rothschilds in that year as 
security for a loui of £8,500,000. These properties 
were administered in a Himilar manner to the Daira 
estates,* a Conunission of three being also appointed : 
an Egyptian, a Frenchman, and an Englishman, the 
two Eoiopeans being selected by their respective 
Governments. 

The administration of the Domains found its 

> "Until the year 1891 the Daim expenditure was tlmja in excev 
of the nrenne. On Hvenl oceasioiu the deficite exceeded £800,000, 
villi the exception of the year 1896, when there Wee & deficit emount- 
ing to £108,000 ; the Bccoonts of the feer subeeqaent to 1890 showed a 
mrplna. In the two vean 1901-fi the revenue exceeded the expendi- 
ture bj no lefli than £817,000 ". " Modem Egypt ", Vol II, p. 314. 

* Thi Dain and Domain eatatee were considend the bett lands in 
Egjrpt and were 1,000,000 aoree in extent. 
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counterpart in the administration of the Daira — in- 
competence and failure. The greater portion of 
these lands were also gradually sold, for the most 
part in lots, netting about £El2,000,000, and making 
atotalof£l6,200,000nettedforthetwoestates. Com- 
petent native authorities consider the sale of these 
lands as being unwarranted by the financial circum- 
stances : for instance, in the case of the Domaios, 
after 1900 an annual surplus varying from £26,000 
to £150,000 was always realised ; and in that of the 
Daira, after the year 1891 the surplus was very often 
as much as £400,000, but rarely less than £100,000. 
It is also contended that the value of the lands sold 
was really £E130,000,000— almost twice the sum 
they realised — and that their sale' deprived tihe Egyp- 
tian Government of an abundant source of perma- 
nent wealth. 

I cannot close this chapter without saying a few 
words wilii regard to the composition of tiiose Inter- 
national Tribunals for whose establishment t^e 
great Nubar Pasha has been lauded by Europeans. 

Doubtless the original motives of Nubar Pasha 
regarding the establishment of these courts were 
patriotic ; but at the same time it is impossible 
to rid oneself of the conviction that this patriotiOTtt 
was not disinterested. It is, indeed, true ihat prior 
to their estabUsbment the European was a law unto 
himself ; and as the class of adventurer who found 
Egypt a happy hunting-ground was not endowed with 
irreproachable morals, he was invariably aided — ^it is 
to be hoped unconsciously — by his diplomatic repre- 
sentative in the spoliation of either the State or the 
native. 

It will therefore be understood that an institution 
which would effectively curb such diplomatic abuses 
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would be a blessing conferred upon Egypt Unfortu- 
nately the sequel proves tliat\in place of removing the • 
evil, the Bfized Ck>urt8 of Nubar Pasha systematised 
and legalised European injustice and spoliation. Even * 
the State was anbjected to its tyranny. Take, for in- 
stance, the action of the Etench and Russian Com- 
missionerB of the Debt. 

At the time of the Dongola E^qwdition, in order 
to defray the cost of it, application was made by the 
Egyptian Qovemment to the Commissioners of the 
Debt for a grant of £E500,000 from the General 
Revenue fund, which had been gradually accumu- 
lating for years. By a majority of four to two the 
request was granted. The French and Russian Com- 
missioners, being the unrelenting minority, at once 
took action in the Mixed Tribunal at Cairo, and 
obtained judgment against the Government. This 
small poiidon of the surplus, the property of the 
Egjrptian Qovemment, was to be letumed to the 
Commissioners of t^e Debt, who were foreigners. 

The Government took the case to the Appeal 
Court — also mixed ; the judgment against the 
Government was sustained, and Egypt was forced 
to repay her own money to t&e Commisraoners, 
for which purpose a loan of £800,000 was obtained 
from the British Treasury at an interest of 2f,per 

It ike Government could fare so badly in a contest 
with the Mixed Tribunal, what clumce had the 
native Htigant against a European ? 

These tribunals are formed on a Erench model, * 
with a proceduie badly copied from the French Code, 
wit^ judges who are not the mere interpreters of 
the law, but who make the law as th^ " process ", 

* VitU Cronwr'a "Modem Egjrpt", Vd. I, p. SC.. 
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possessing little ability themselves, and no know- 
ledge whatever of the manners and coBtoms of the 
• people. This is the judicial system for which Euro- 
peans would have Egyptians offer burnt offerings at 
the shrine of Nubai Fasha.^ 

The Court of Appeal sits at Alexandria. There are 
also three Courts of First Instance, at Alexandm, 
Cairo, and Mansouiah, respectively. Egyptian j udgea 
sit in these courts, and it is to be feared that that is 
the extent of their judicial utility. The European 
judges of all the Powers are, of course, represented 
in the four courts ; especially is this the case in the 
Courts of First Instance, where all the Powers are 
represented without distinction. The jurisdiction of 
these courts covers all civil cases between Europeans 
and Egyptians ; they also have jurisdiction over 
civil cases between Europeans of di^erent nationali- 
ties. The judges, until quite recently, were nomin- 
ated by their respective Governments. The European 
judges of these tribtmals are not only unhampered 
by such fetters as legislative contro^C but t^ere is 
none to restrain them in the autocratic display of 
discretionary powers. 

The powers of these Mixed Courts do not ex- 
tend to criminal cases ; these for the most part ace 
tried by the Consul according to the laws of his 
country. 

The introduction of a new law into these courts 
must receive the sanction of all the Powers. As Hob 
required assent is very rarely obtained from all the 
Powers, the Mixed l^bunals muddle along pretty 
much as ikey did on t^eir establiahment in 1876. 

" L^islation by diplomacy ", says Lord Cromer, 

> It miut be admitted that tliese courtt have greatly improrad 
during the 1at«r dajB of the occnpaticm. 
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in Tefening to these courts, " is probably the worst 
and most comberBome form of legislation in the 
world. Under these representatives, it is easy to 
understand that the judges of the Mixed Courts are 
practically a law onto themselves ". * 

1 « Modem Egypt ", Vol II, p. 318. 
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CHAPTER XVn 
"LE EOI EST MOET" 

r' may be truly stated that from the yeai 1887 
the financial condition of Egypt was showii^ 
maiked signs of improvement. There was much 
financial joggling on the part of Sir Edgar Vincent, 
the Financial Adviser, who it will be rememb^ed 
succeeded Sir Auckland Colvin, in order to bring 
about this result; but whatever the means, the 
desired end was obtained. 

•■ On the other hand the army of Occupat^n had 
been reduced in accordance with the scheme formu- 
lated to limit its numbers to five thousand men. 

The civil administration, however, was not working 
on t&ose harmonious lines which the pro-Consul 
desired, as some differences of opinion arose between 
him and Nubar Pasha, the Prime Ifinister, ovor tiie 
reo^anisation of the geTidarmerie and police. While 
both agreed that it was desirable to render more 
efiective the supervision of these bodies by the 
Uinistry of the Interior, they differed as to the bnes 
on which the desired reforms should be effected. 
As they were unable to arrive at an amicable under- 
standing, the matter was referred to the Engliwh 
Government towards the end of the year 1887. 

The trouble really was the unsatisfactory organisa- 
tion which, by centralising the police in Cairo, made 
them to a liucge extent independent of the Modiis, 
196 
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thereby decreasing the responsibility of the pro- 
vincial GoremorB in their efiorts to repress crime. 
^Nubai Fasha laid stress on the necessity of in- 
creasing the authority of the Uttdirs ; but | Lord * 
Cromer objected to aiming the GkivemoTB with a 
semi-military force, which, being under the absolute 
control of the native CloTemors, m^t have resulted 
in fanning into flame those smouldering embers of 
Nationalist revolt that were still floating about the 
country ; for it must be distinctly understood that 
the Arabi revoluticm, although scotched for a period, 
was by no means killed. The British representative 
Aerefore suggested that the Mudirs themselves 
should be supervised. 

Nubar at length concluded that the English 
administrators had failed to appreciate the real needs 
of the country, which was amply proved by their 
" stm^e for a policy " ; and this struggle caused 
them to resort to all sorts of inept loo^-and-ready 
methods of extirpating abuses. He was of the 
opinion that in order to hastily introduce reforms, 
the English administrators had not counted the cost, 
not were they in sympathy with local conditions. 
He also found it impossible to govern Egypt inde- 
pendently in accordance with the advice of foreign 
controllers, who would not permit their advice to be 
overlooked, notwithstanding their limited knowledge 
of the country and the needs of the people ; and to 
govern a cooutry on independent lines was quite 
imp(»sible where p^ect freedom was not allowed to 
its Ministers. 

There is much to be said boUi for this view and 
also the view of the English administrator. 

In regard to Nubar's claim, there could certainly 
be no independence of action when his methods of 
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gOTeimnent were not only supervised, bnt criticiBed 
in a mannei not calculated to enliance his self- 
re^fect. 

On the othei hand, the English contention was that 
" the protection of the native from the Tnrco- 
CiroaaBian a^fressor " was to be their first con- 
sideration. They very justly claimed that the rotten 
government introduced fay the Turks had brought 
bankruptcy and rebellion in its traU, and in conse> 
quence " the Circassians were on no account to be 
entrusted with full administrative powers over the 
native". Of course, /the English were " stru^ling 
for a policy", and tois blinded them to all else, or 
they might have found, notwithstanding the banish- 
ment of the leaders of the Arabist movement^ 
that there were still a few intelligrait fellahs who, 
on being brought under a British administration, 
and being as it were virgin soil, could have been 
moulded into the required administrative article. 
But the great difficulty was that the then adminis- 
trators knew no Arabic — in fact, Lord Cromer him- 
self never did master it— and were compelled to 
depend upon the " potished ", but for the most part 
incompetent Circassians, who, because they had 
held office under the old r^ime, and were now 
entrusted with administrative powers of a rather 
negative quality, considered themselves the only 
• capable governors of Egypt. 

It therefore followed that Nubar Pasha's political 
scalp was in great danger ; and as strained relations 
continued to obtain during the early spring, it was 
no matter for surprise when Tewfik, on 9 June, 1888, 
suddenly dismissed Nnbar Pasha and summoned 
Biaz Pasha to carry on the government. 

Because Lord Cromer had not been consulted with 
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n^[aid to the Fliiae Minister's dismissal by the 
Khedive, the pro-Knglish accused Crhazi Monkhtar 
Pasha, the Turkish Envoy, who etill remained in 
Egypt, of biinging about the fall of Nubar ; but this 
statement had no foundation in fact. Nubar was 
at that time very much opposed to British domination 
rather than tluit of Turkey, which fact was un- 
doubtedly pleasing to the Sultan's Envoy. But sus- 
picion ever haunts the guilty mind. 

Riaz, althoi^h of Jewish extraction, was a very 
good Mohammedan ; and ^ere is every reason to 
b^eve that his appointment, if it did not meet with 
special or universal favour, was at any rate tolerable. 
He was at least honest, they said. 

The notorious Omar Lut£ Pasha, the incompetent 
Governor of Alexandria, who was l^e arch-conspirator 
in the Alexandrian massacres of 1882, was named for 
the War Office ; but the British officials, who had by 
this time found Hii t h out, mainly through the in- 
criminating disclosures at the Arabi trial, vetoed his 
appointment. 

When the Ministry was completed it was found 
that Riaz held the two most important appointments 
of the State — Finance and the Interior — together 
with the Presidency of the Council. 

Mustapha Pasha Fehmi was made Mioister of 
War ; Fakri Pasha, Minister of Justice ; Zeki Pasha 
was sent to the Department of Pubhc Works in place 
of an individual to whom Sir Colin MoncriefE had 
taken exeeption ; and the rather stodgy reactionary, 
AH Moubarek Pasha, became Minista of Pubhc In- 
struction. 

They were not by any means a brilliant lot ; but 
when it is considered that they were merely the Oriental 
decozataons of the British official system — the Engli^ 
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" Adviset " r unning the administration in theii 
leepectiTe names — and being the " Land of Para- 
dox ", a change of Pashas meant the same " policy " 
of the previous btmch of " administrators ". Poor 
Pashas ! If they possessed any real talent for the 
arts of government they were not allowed to 
show it. 

There was one appointment, however, which 
requires special mention : that of All Moubarek, 
Minister of Fubhc Instmction. 

Now, from the fall of Ismail, Egyptian education, 
as will be seen hereafter, had fallen into a very 
parlous condition. The Arabist reformers were too 
busy combating Franco-British a^pcession and mis- 
lepreseutation, and constructing programmes of 
reform, to devote much time to the execution of tiheii 
very praiseworthy intentions, which, of course, 
included educational reform. On the other hand, 
when the British took possession of Egypt, although 
they were pledged to restore order and good govern- 
ment, they were too deeply engrossed in their exciting 
occupation of wringing the last piastre from the 
starving peasantry so as to win that celebrated 
" race against bankruptcy " in the interest of the 
bondholders, to trouble themselves about Egyptian 
education. f\¥hen the enlightened and progressive 
Yacoub Paeha Artin was made Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education, he at once proceeded to 
formulate large schemes for the development of his 
department, and had made preliminary arrangements 
in London for the State education of young Egyptians 
in England. Ali Moubarek Pasha, however, had no 
sympathy with such advanced ideas of intellectual 
development; and the sudden death of the very 
capable Takwoi Pasha Agopian havii^ created a 
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vacanoy in die Railway Board, Ali Houbarek, in oid^i 
to remove his piogFessive Secretary, secured t^e 
promotion of Artin to the vacant post. Yacoub 
Artin Faaha benefited by the promotion, bnt tlie 
loss which Egyptian education then sustained, in 
spite of British promises, has never been made good. * 

The year 1888 should be memorable in Egyptian 
annals as that in which the misguided ex-Khedive 
Ismail ceased from troubling the land and people 
he had so deeply wronged. 

For some considerable time previous to this dato 
he had advanced claims against the Egyptian 
Government to the extent of some five millions 
sterling. These claims, notwithstanding Ismail's 
shortcomings, undoubtedly bore the stamp of justice 
if not of legality. Although apportioned a civil 
list by his European enemies prior to his deposition 
by their agency, in consideration of his having ceded 
the Daira and Domains Estates to the State, tdter his 
exile this civil list was n^lected, and he very naturally 
considered himself entitled to the aireara. As a 
question of title, there was none. As a question of 
morals, the obligation could not be well overlooked. 
It is, indeed, true that he forou^t ruin upon the 
country by " a soaring ambition that o'erleapt itself ", 
and by trying to accomptidi Aladdin-like, in one night, 
ii I may be permitted the metaphor, what had 
required hundreds of years of achievement in the case 
of other nations. At the same time, notwithstanding 
his shortcomings, Ismail's claims to a civil list, or a 
pension on his deposition, was quite as valid as, 
for instance, Aiabi's. 

Ismail's claims, which had never been withdrawn, 
in addition to arrears of his civil list, included palaces 
at Constantinople and Cairo, and other claims for 
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standing crops. Sii William Maniott, bdng on 
friendly and confidential t^rms with. Ifimail, not only 
succeeded in bringing negotiations into line between 
the cx-KhediTe and t^e Egyptian Qoverament, 
but persuaded Ismail not to press for a larger sum 
than he was likely to get, and it must be remembered 
that Sir Edgar Vincent, who acted on behalf of tiie 
Egyptian Qovemment, was neither lacking in tact 
nor moderation, and to Lord Cromer's credit, be it 
said, that he lent his diplomatic aid to smooth the 
difficulties away. As the result of these n^otiations, 
towards the end of January an urangement was 
ooncluded, by which Ismail received bis palaces, a fair 
compensation for his crops, and a grant of Domains 
lands to the value of upwards of £1,200,000. In 
consideration of this settlement, the ex-Ehedive 
surrendered all claims to his civil hst. The family 
breach was thereby healed and he appeared quite 
satisfied with the finuicial arrangement. During the 
remdndet of his life Ismail was not permitted to 
return again to Egypt, not even when it was con- 
clusively proved that his days were numbered.* 

Meanwhile those Govemmejit departments from 
whence the revenues were obtained were being 

' Ismail Pdslia died at Conatentinople S March, 1885, and hia 
mnaini irere brongbt to Egypt a week later. M. de QnerviUe e^jt : 
"When he (lunail) felt the end drawing near, he had but one desire, 
one Uioiight, to die on the banks of the wondrous Nile, where he had 
known joy and sorrow, triumph and humiliation. He wrote to his 
grandson (Abbas II) asking humbly for a comer in his native land, a 
comer distant and solitary, where he could render up his soul to Qod. 
Abbafi Hilmi would willingly have consented ; but, from high political 
reosona, the requestwas refused by England. The days drew on. The 
old Khedive wrote once more. He was dying. The moat celebrated 
physicians had placed it on I'ecoid, and to their written word was 
attached a photograph, showing, alas, that be was at the gates of death. 
He b^ned that he might be carried to hia beloved laudT Bat policy, 
which EnowB no sentiment, givee way not even to death : the refasu 
was curt and brief, and Ismail died in exile— far, as they nid, ftoitt 
the country which he had mined ". ** New Egypt", p. 104. 
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impioTed. The Cnfitoma and the Public Works 
wen receiving especial attention. 

The Nile, havii^; mTBtoriously fluctuated during 
1888 — ^reaching a lower level than was ever recorded 
in living memory, thus dimmishing the cultivable 
^ea, making as it did for a decreased wheat supply 
and severely injuring the maize <»ops — was being 
attack^ with vigour by the Public Works Depart- 
ment. A Decree was also issued partially abolishing 
the eorvie (?) * ; but this was to a very large extent 
a diplomatic fiction. 

The Mudirs, now that the Department of PubHo 
Security had been " reorganised," were encouraged 
to report with candour and freedom on the conditions 
of their provinces. The reforming band of England 
was even extended to the Intematioual Tribunals 
and native courts ; and the inclusion of Europeans 
in the new scheme of taxation was proving the value 
of its introduction by reason of the increased revenue. 
Schemes for the improvement of the harbour of 
Alexandria were also put into operation. Active 
slave operations in the Soudan were, however, evi- 
dently filliog the pockets of the Dervish Emirs, 
thereby enabling them to carry forward their campaign 
against the Egyptian Government. Domestic slavery 
in Egypt was abolished; but, as will be seen hereafter, 

* A quarter of a million was set aud« for this purpose, bat it 
depended upon the Bgvptian Oovenunent being allowed to convert its 
B per cent Privilege i^bt into a new rtock beaiing interest at 4 
per cent, in the hope of effecting a saving of £170,000 a jeor. A loan 
was amuiged in London, and in Majr, 1889, a decree wu issued sanc- 
tioning the issue ctf a 4 per cent preference stock in accordance widi 
the conversion scheme. France refused her consent until Britain 
evacuated Egypt As a result the laud tax was increased. Prance, 
however, pat forward a scheme of her own wherebj, not the Privilqp 
Debt alone, but the-whole Egyptian Debt was converted. The Prefer- 
ence Loan, the 4^ Mr cent loon of 1B88, and a new loan of £1,300,000 
formed the new Privil^ed Debt, converted into 4 per cents. The 
Egyptian Oof emment finally accepted the French ammgement. See 
abo Cb^ter XXIl. 
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it is very questionable whether the manumitted 
slaves have been benefited by the change, notwith- 
standing the introduction of " Slaves' Homes ". 

France stall remained in opposition, pressing home 
her old demuids for the speedy reduction and evacua- 
tion of the British army of Onsupation : a task which 
experience should have shown was quite hopeless, 
for, in spite of the fact l^t the British position 
remained undefined, either by Great Britain or 
any one else, it was quite evident that diplomatic 
protests were nothing short of wasted effort. 

The Prince of Wales (KdwaaxL VII) meanwhile 
had " shed the light of his countenance " upon E^ypt 
in 1889 ; but although his welcome was enthusiastic, 
he was unable to dispel the gloom of European 
jealousies or to " grant them peace ". 

The power of making by-laws applicable to Euro- 
peans was also conferred on the Egyptian Govern- 
ment during this year ; and most important of all. 
Lord Cromer was able to report on 18 February, 
1889, " that the ' Race against Bankruptcy ' was 
practically won 1 " (Hats ofi, please ! ) 

For Egypt at this time — so it is recorded— enjoyed 
better credit than Russia, Austria, or Italy. 

Notwithstanding the excellent credit of Egypt, the 
internal administration at this period left much to be 
* desired. As I have frequently pointed out, 't^e so- 
called reforms were in the interests of trade develop- 
ment and t^cultural efficiaicy, whereby that race 
■ against banlmtptcy would be won ;! and diao to prove 
to tlie Powers t^at England was the only coimtcy 
capable of developing the resources of Egypt, so 
that Egyptian credit might be firmly established. 
In accoibphshing this result England well knew that 
by pointing to her " Marvellous financial achieve- 
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mrait," the Grateful Powers, having recovered what 
tJiey all considered a bad debt, were not likely to 
kick the bailifi ont of the house of the creditor, 
nor were they likely to put a period upon the order 
of his going. 

The Mudirs were still using torture to extort 
evidraice, or confeasions, so as to establish con- 
victions against prisoners. Brigandage was rife ; 
and tiie local officials were not coH)perating with the 
native tribunal to bring justice within reach of the 
poor. It therefore followed that, bribery and cor- 
ruption being as rampant as &ver they were prior 
to ihs advent of the British, the poor suitor found it 
much cheaper to put up with his wrongs than to 
seek his remedy in the local courts. The village 
police did not trouble about their work overmuch, 
as they were not being paid. Vagabonds and suspi- 
cious characters not only carried abundant firearms, 
but were using them to the great terror of the harmless 
and industrious fellaheen. 

! Meanwhile, the great outcry which was raised 
in the provinces led to the appointment of Mr. 
Justice (afterwards Sir John) Scott, of Bombay, 
to inquire into the whole judicial system. This 
appointment was by no means pleasing to Riaz 
Pasha, who rested in May, 1891, on the ground of 
ill-health,^ and Mustapha Fasha Fehmi was straight- 
way appointed his successor. Only one of the old 
Cabinet remained in the person of Fakri Pasha, 
the Minister of Justice, but as he was only interested 
in the regularity with which his salary was paid, 
caring little or nothing about such trifles as Justice 
(which by iMs time, he had evidently learned from 

' Biaz I^ha BlwftjB nude " iU-health " Hm sscdsb for Ksjgning 
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his association with Enropeans, was as blind as 
himself), he was shortly afteiwaids relieved of his 
portfolio, Ibrahim Foad being named as his suc- 



With the exception of Artin Pasha, who was made 
Minister of Education, they were much the same as 
other Pashas before them. Tigrane Pasha, an 
Armenian, who, like Nubar Pasha, knew no Arabic, 
was onoe more at the Foreign Office ; and the 
Khedive, having at length realised — or did Lord 
Cromer ^ve him a genlJe hint? — ^that the Turco- 
Circassian Pashas and " hereditary rulers " of the 
Egyptians were a rather brainless herd, he, for the 
second time, became his own Prime Minister. 

In the meantime the Forte was still anxious 
about Egypt, and at the end of July His Sublime 
Majesty's representatives waited upon Lord Salisbury, 
wilJi a view to leopening negotiations for the 
evacuation of Egypt. Lord Salisbury was poUte, 
as befitted Her Britannic Majesty's Prime Minister ; 
but the only reopening the Sultan's lepreeentatives 
obtained was t^e reopening of tilie street door, when 
they were shown ofE the premises. 

Evacuation rumoniB were floating about Paris, 
Constantinople, and Cairo during the early part 
of the year. These greatly increased in the autumn, 
on account of what appeared to be a significant 
speech of Mr. Gladstone's in Newcastle, and another 
by M. Bibot, in Paris, wherein a demand was made 
for evacuation, and the gauntlet was thrown down 
for Lord Salisbury to pick up — which he did. 

In November he made his famous declaration that 
" our work in Egypt was not yet done, and that it 
tons our duty to remain t^ere and do it." This was a 
decided " crib " from Sir W. S. Gilbert. For although 
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the speech was paiaphiased from "Patience", 
" Pinafore," or " Captain Beece of the Ifantelpiece " 
— it really does not matter which — it did not end at 
the speech. The whole Egyptian question had been 
elevated from the region of farce to that of comic 
opera of the true Oilbertian flavour. 

If the reader will turn to the various pledges, 
Commisffloners, Envoys, withdrawals of pledges, super- 
pledges, evasions, and the whole bag of political 
tricks whereby England has firmly planted her feet 
on the banks of the NUe (they are recorded in this 
volume), it will be found ^at Lord Salisbury's 
handling of the Egyptian Question lifted it from the 
hollow iaice of GranviUian flaccidity to the Olympian 
heights of Gilbeitian fecundity. The great Statesman, 
however, was quickly moving towards the wilderness 
of Opposition from whence he could wail in critical 
language at the policy of " the other fellow." But 
before he departed he made Sir Evelyn Baring 
Eabl of Cboheb. , 

His Highness Hdiemet Tewfik having been 
gathered to his fathers 7 January, 1802, the youthful 
Abbas Hilmi was called from his studies at Vienna 
at the tender age of seventeen to assume the heritage 
of Mehemet Ali and the title of Khedive of Egypt. 
But he had yet to learn that the belted Earl, like 
proud king-making Warwick, was the king's real 
master. Tewfik was dead, and Abbas 11, by the 
grace of the Sultan and liord Cromer, was soveroign 
of the land of the Pharaohs. 

Le Roi ett Mart, vive h Roi I 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XVII 

ENGLAND'S PLEDGES 

" npHSpoBcy of H.M.'s Government towards £^ypt has no 
-L other um than the prosperity of the coontiy and its fall 
enjoyment of that liberty whkdk it has obtained nnd^ sncces- 
aire firmans of the Sultan. ... It cannot be too cleariy 
understood tliat England desires no paitisan Ministry in 
Egypt. In the opinion of H.H.*8 Government a partisan 
Ministry founded os the snpport of a fore^ Power, or 
upon the personal influence of a foreign diplomatic agent, is 
neither cakmlated to be of service to the coonlary it administeis, 
nor to that in whose, intereet it ia supposed to be maintained." 
(Lord Granville's dispatch, 4 Novraiber, 1881; "I^ypt," 
No. 1 (1882), pp. 2, 3.) 

" I shall use my influence to TnaintATn the rights already 
established, whether by the firmans of the Sultan or by various 
international engagemeoitfl, in a spirit favourable to Hho good 
government of the country and the prudent development 
of ita institutions ". (Queen Victoria's Speech to Parlitunent, 
7 February. 1882.) 

" The Government represoited by the undersigned engage 
themselvee, in any arrangement which may be made in 
consequence of their concerted actaon for tiie regulation of the 
affairs of Egypt, not to seek any territorial adjutage, nor any 
concession of any exclusive privilege, nor any commercial 
advantage for their subjects other than those which any otlker 
nation can equally obtain ". (Self-denying protocol mgned 
by Lord Dufierin, together witb the representatives ot the 
five other Great Powers, 2^ June, 1882 ; "Egypt", No. 17 
(1882), p. 33.) 
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" Ij-admiraJ oommanding the Britiali fleet, titink it oppor- 
tane to confirm without dela7 once moie to yoni S^mess 
that the Qoyemmflnt of Great Britain hoa no intention of 
making the conqneet of Egypt, nor of injtuing in any way t^e 
religion and liberties of the Egyptians, It has for its aole 
object to protect yoor HighneBS and t^e Egyptian people 
against lebds ". (Sir Beanchamp Seymoni to -Khedive 
Tewfik, Alexandria, 2€ July, 1882, published in the " Official 
Joonial " of 28 July.) 

" It is the desire of H.M.'b Government, after relieving 
Egypt from military ^rranny, to leave the people to manage 
their own affairs. . . . We believe that it is better for the 
interests of tlieir country, as well as for the interests of Egypt, 
iJiiat E^ypt should be govraned by Liberal institutions 
rather than by a despotic rule. . . . We do not wish to impose 
on I^ypt institutions of our own choice, but rather to leave 
the choice of Egypt free'. ... It is our demre that not only 
should existing institutions in Egypt be respected, but tliat 
no obstacle should be placed in the way of a prudent develop- 
ment of these institutions. We do not desire to interfere 
beyond the strict necessities of the case iu the internal ad- 
ministratioD of the country, or to prevent the Government 
oi. f^ypt by Egyptaans. ... It is the honourable duty 
of this country to be true to the principles of free institutions 
whidi are our ^ory ". (Sir Charles Dilke, Under Secretary for 
Fore^ Affairs, in the House of Commons, 26 July, 1882.) 

" I can go so far aa to answer the honourable gentieman 
wh^i he asks me whether we contemplate an indefinite 
occupation of E^ypt, Undoubtedly, of all things in the 
world, that is a thing which we are not going to do. It 
would be absolutely at variance with all t^e prindplee and 
views of H.H,'e Government, and t^e pledgee t^ey have given 
to Europe itself ". (The Bt. Honble. W. E. Gladstone, in 
House of Commons, 10 August, 1882.) 

" In talking to the various persona who have made in- 

p 
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qojriee as to my viewa of tite S^yplaao qneetiiHi, I have 
stated tlut we have not the least intention of pieserving the 
anthority which has thos leverted to as. ... It was ooi 
intention eio to condoct ooi relatdons with the Egyptian 
people that they shoold natmally i^aid ub as their best 
friends and conDselloTB, but that we did not propose 
upon tiiat accoost arbitiarily to impose ooi views upon them 
01 to hold them in an jrritatiiig tuteUge ". (Loid DufFerin's 
despatch, 19 December, 1882; "Egypt", No. 2 (1883), 
p. 30.) 

" Yon should intimate to the Egyptian Government Uiat 
it is the desire of H.M.'s Oovemment to witjidraw the troops 
from Egypt as soon as ctrcumstances penoit, that each with- 
diswal will probably be effected from time to tame as the 
secnrity of the cowilry will allow it, and that H.M.'b Ctovem- 
ment hope that the time wiU be veiy short duiing which the 
full nomber of the present foice will be maintained ". (Lord 
Granville, 29 December, 1882 ; " Egypt ", No. 2 (1883), p. 33.) 

"The tcmtoiy of the Khedive has been recognised as 
lying outside the sphrae of European warfare and intemationa] 
jealooaies ". (Lord Dufieiin's dispatdL, 6 February, 1883 ; 
" Egypt ", No. 6 (1883), p. 41.) 

*' The Valley of the Nile could not be administered from 
London. An attempt upon oni part to eng^^ in such an 
undertaking would at once render us objects of hatred and 
suB[Hcion to its inhabitants. Cairo would become a focus of 
foreign intrigue and conspiracy against us, and we should 
soon find ouraelves forced either to abandon our protensicais 
under discreditable conditaons, or embark upon the experi- 
ment of a complete acqui^tion of the coun^. If, however, 
we content ourselves with a more moderate r61e, and make 
the i^yptians comprehend that, instead of deeiiing to impose 
upon them an indirect but rather arbitrary rule, we aro 
sincerely desirous of enabling them to govern themselves, 
under the uncompromimng (Sffa of our friendship, they will 
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not tai to DndecBtand that, while on the one hand we are the 
European nation most vitally interested in their peace and 
well-being, on the other we are the least inclined to allow 
the inflaence whioh the piogresa of events has leqoiied as to 
exerdae, to degenerate into an irritating and exasperating 
display of aathoiity whioh would be fatal to those instiuots of 
patriotiam and freedom whioh it has been ooz boast to fostet 
in every ooimtry where we have set our foot ". {lb., p. 43.) 

" One farther institntbn, however, will be still necessary 
to render vital and effective these already desOTibed, namely, 
a free Preaa ". {lb., p. 50.) 

" Had I been commisaioned to place affairs in Egypt on the 
footing of an Indian subject State, the outlook would have 
been different. The masterful hand of a Resid^t would 
have quickly bent everything to his will, and in the space of 
five years we should have greatly added to the material wealth 
and well-being of the country by the extension of its cultured 
area and the consequent expansion of its revenue ; by Ute 
partial if not the total abolition of the oorvte and slavery ; Ae 
establislunent of justice and other beneficent reforms. 
But the Egyptians wonld have justly considered these ad- 
vantages aa dearly purchased at the expense of their domeatio 
independence. Moieover, H.M.'s Government have pro- 
nounced against such an alternative ". {lb., p. 83.) 

" The very fact of oui having endowed the oonntry with 
lepceeentatave institutionB is a proof of onz dimnterestedness. 
It is the last tidng we should have done had we desired to 
retun its government in leading-strings ; for however irre- 
sistible may be the control of a protecting Power when 
brought to bear on a feeble autocracy, ita imperative character 
disappears in the presence of a popular assembly". (7&.,p.83,) 

" The other Powers of Europe . . . are well aware of the 
gennal intentions entertained by the British Government, 
intentions which may be subjeot, of course, to due ctmeidera- 
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tion of Ute state of aicanifltancefi, but conceived and held 
to be in the natnie not only o{ information, bnt of a pledge 
or engi^jement ". {Vb, CHadstooe, in the House of Commons, 
6 Aognst, 1883.) 

" The nnoertaiiily there may be in some portjoo (A tJie 
public mind has reference to those desires which tend towacda 
the permanent occupation of E^ypt and its incorporation in 
this Empire. That is a consummation to which we are 
lesolutely opposed, and which we will have nothii^ to do 
with bringing about. We are against this doctrine of annexa- 
tion ; we are gainst everything that resembles or approaches 
it ; and we are against all language that tends to bring about 
its expectation. We are against it on the ground of our duty to 
Egypt ; we are agunst it on the ground of the specific and 
solemn pledgee given to the world in Uie most solemn manner 
and under the most critical circumstances, pledges which have 
earned foe us the confidence of Europe at large during the 
course of difficult and delicate operations, and which, if one 
pledge can be more solemn and sacred tiian another, special 
sacredness in this case binds ns to observe. We are abo 
sensible that occupation prolonged beyond a certain point 
may tend to annexation, and consequently it is our object 
to take the greatest care that the occupation does not gradu- 
ally take a permanent character. . . . We cannot name a 
day, and do not undertake to name a day, for our final with- 
drawal, but QO effort shall be wanting on our part to bring 
about that withdrawal as early as pcseible. The conditions 
which will enable ns to withdraw are those described by Lord 
Granville — ^restored order in the state of the country and the 
organisation of the [ooper means for the maintenance of the 
Khedive's authority. 

". . . The Bight Honourable gentleman (Six 8. Northcote) 
has treated us as if we intended to stay in Egypt until we 
had brought about institutions which would do credit to 
Utopia. We have no such views. ... In popular langoage 
we mean to give Egypt a fair start, and if we secure it order, 
supply a civil and military force adequate to ihe maintenance 
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of order, and with ft man on the throne m whose benevolenoe 
and jnstice we have confidence, with institutbna for the 
adnmuBtration of jostioe under enlightened si^terviBion 
and in fairly competent hands — if we have made a reasonable 
beginning towards legislative institatdons into which is in- 
corporated some seed of freedom, our duty may be supposed 
to be complete ". (Mr. Gladstone, in the House of CommonB, 
9 August, 1883.) _ 

" H.H.'b Government ... are willing that the with> 
drawal of the troops* shall take place at the beginning of the 
yeai 1888, provided that the Powers are tlten of opinion tihat 
such withdrawal can take place without risk to peace and 
order ". (Lord Ctoanville's dispatch, 16 June, 1884 ; 
"Egypt", No. 23 (1884), p. IS.) 

" From Uke first we have steadily kept in view the fact 
that our occupation was temporary and provisional only. 
. . . We do not propose to occupy Egypt permanently. . . . 
On that point we are pledged to Euiope ; and if a contrary 
policy is adopted it will not be by us ". (Lord Derby, in 
the House of Lords, 26 February, 1885.) 

" It was not open to assmne the protectorate of Egypt, 
because H.M.'s Government have again and again pledged 
themselves that they would not do so. . . . Uy noble tiiend 
has dwelt upon that pledge, and he does us no more than 
justice when be expresses his opinion that it is a pledge 
which has been constantly present to oui minds. ... It 
was undoubtedly the fact that our presence in Egypt, un- 
recognised by a convention . . . gave the Bubjects of the 
Sultan cause for a suspicion whidi we did not deserve ". 
(Lord Salisbury, in the House of Lords, 10 June, 1867.) 

" When my noble friend . . . asks us to convert ourselves 
from guardians into proprietors . . . and to declare our 
stay in I^ypt permanent ... I must say I think my noble 
friend pays an insufficient regard to the sanctity of th« 
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obligationa iriiicfa the Qoveinment of the Queen hav» nnder- 
taken, and by which they aie bound to abide, la sodi a 
matter we have not to conmder what is the most convenient 
or what IB the moat profitable conise ; we have to consider the 
course to which we are bound by our own obbgatifHia and by 
European hiw ". (Lord Saliabiiry, in the House ot Lrads, 
12 August, 1889.) 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
THE NATIONALIST REVIVAL 

THE modem diBpoedtaoa to subordinate inte^ 
lectual interests to material advantages is the 
most alarming evil of a super-materialistic age. 

Hen no longer inquire about the morals or intellect 
of an individual. The question which agitates the 
public mind is : " What is he worth — how much 
money has he got S " 

Intellect, by which I mean love, tmth, honesty, 
justice, and all those high and godlike attributes, 
are the only things that really matter. 

The material dvilisatiou of ancient Egypt 
crumbled to nothingness, but her inteUectoal massiv- 
ity has left its impress upon the ages, lajring the 
foundations and planting the seeds of subsequent 
leligioas and political systems. 

Take ancient Greece, the rect^ised seat of Western 
culture. Directly she permitted her intellectual ideals 
to be overshadowed by the mantle of materialistic 
conquests, and allowed herself to revel in the result- 
ant spoils, her ultimate dissolution was but a ques- 
tion of time. 

Thus England, in the multiplication of her con- 
quests, whereby trade is advanced, plutocrats wax 
rich and opulent, and in the interests of " civilisa- 
tion " and " Christianisation " of primitive races, and 
races that are not primitive, who are held in tutelage 
and subjection " tor tiieir mcnal welfare ", so that 
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tkeK may be diamond piinces, and cotton kin^ 
, and other grades of a most ignoble band of financial 
I aristocrats, is only paving the path of materialism 
. with the agonised groans of human subjugatioa, at 
1 the end of which lies her ntter dissolution. 

It therefore follows that notwit^tanding the 
frequently u^ed claim that England's business in 
Egypt was, and is, in the best interests of the Egyp- 
tian people, these statements are not borne out by 
the facts. Had England's actions in Egypt proved 
her disinterestedness, there would neither be " un- 
rest " nor would there be a genuine desire for political 
change. 

Until the Anglo-B'rench Agreement of 1904, suc- 
cessive French Foreign Ministers were continually 
" maintaining the cause of the Egyptian people ". 
I do not claim that the motives of France were dis- 
interested. All European nations with commoditids 
to sell, and for which the markets of the earth are 
daily narrowing, are ever on the alert in their quest 
of new clients. At the same time it must not be 
foi^tten that the Froich bondholder was regularly 
receiving his interest at the hands of the British, 
who were responsible for the financial administra- 
tion of Egypt. Inasmuch as it has been m^;ed 
by British writers that the French bondholder was 
not concerned with the wdfare of the native Egyp- 
tian, why this interference on the part of France ! 

The explanation is not difficult to discover. 
England had pledged herself, time and time again, 
to evacuate the country, and although there was no 
vahd excuse in fact, excuses were being continually 
manufactured to maintain an untenable position. 
If England really wanted Egypt she should have 
boldly established a Protectorate, or annexed the 
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country, and there waa no one to say hei nay. France 
had invaded and annexed Tunis wit^ as little claim 
to legality as England possessed in Eg3rpt. My own 
impiession is that annexation would have been un- 
welcome as much to the Egyptian as to ihe Powers ; 
but " possession ", the homely adage runs, " is nine 
points of law ". For twenty-eight years the English 
have remained in Egypt without the consent of the 
Egyptian nation, and in spite of the protests of the 
Sultan and the Powers. There surely was no difS- 
colty in going a step further. Hypocrisy is perhaps 
the most irritating of vices, and England has acted 
a lie during all these yeara of the Occupataon. 

I am of the opinion that in the early days of the 
Occupation — and I mean days — there was a genuine 
disposition on the part of Lord Granville to evacuate 
the country, because at that early period the re- 
sources of the country were practically unknown ; 
but as time went on and the English " Adviser " 
began to see the marvellously recuperative powers 
of the country and its great trade possibilities, it was 
found that England had unwittingly stumbled upon 
a regular commercial Oolconda, which it would be the / 
essence of folly to surrender to the Egyptians in order/ 
that some other Power might step in and exploit it ini 
its own interests and to the exclusion of Great BiitainJ 
A country that, by virtue of its natural resources^ 
could reduce a debt of some ninety miUions to reason- 
able proportions within the short space of a quarter 
of a century, was not the country to be lightly 
abandoned to — according to the English view — a 
pack of " senii-barfoarous natives ". But are these 
Egyptians the semi-barbarous stock which English 
writers, Statesmen, Administrators, and " Advisers " 
have declared them to be ? And how has England 
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kept hei pledges of adminiBtrative education ? Lord 
Cromei has asserted that the only class possessing 
administrative capacity are the Torco-CiicasBian 
clasB.^ The reason for this wild statement is chi^y 
owing to the fact that this class was the only one with 
which he came in diiect contact. Nul»r Pasha, 
Cheiif Pasha, Itiaz Fasha, Mustapha Pasha Fehmij 
all of t^ese have at one time oi anot^Ler formed 
ministxies and held the chief positions in the State. 
Theii well-known aveision to the fellah would not 
unnaturally lead them to underrate his qnaJities. 
These men bang mainly of Circassian extraction be- 
lieved themselves the hereditary rulers of the country, 
with a monopoly of all the brains in Egypt worthy 
the name. The British official, on the other hand, 
could not be expected to undertake the tuition of 
the native who might in time supplant him. Thsxe 
are few men to-day who are so overweighted witii 
self-abn^ation that they would be prepared to step 
down and out to make way for the native official. 
,/^The Englishman in the Egyptian Civil S^vice is 
/for the most part an arrogant, self-seeking individual, 
I who looks after his own intoest and the interests 
I of his class. As a general role he is either a scion 
\oi an impoverished noble house who has been pitch- 
!f orked into some position of trust, for which neither 
iprevious training nor intellectual endowments have 
'adequately equipped him; or, he is some obscure 
nondescript who by a judicious system of fawning 
has worked his way up from the lowest round of 
the official ladder to at length become " a terrible 
big pot ". And this is the most tectible reptile with 
which the Egyptian has to contend. I will cite a 
case. 

> "Modem E^7p*'"> '^o' I> PP- SS4-I>. 
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Mr. T. Swellibos, a British individual of humlble ' 
parentage and surroundings, has an ambitious father \ 
who desires that his son and heir should be " some- 
body ", and make his mark in the world. Toung 
BweUibuB is therefore trained for the Civil Service. He 
passes his ezaminationB, and is awaiting a vacancy. 
He learns that a junior clerkship is going in the 
Egyptian Civil S^vice. He makes application, is 
accepted and goes out. On arrival he meets those of 
his class who malign the climate, the native, and 
everything in " Beastly Egypt, don't you know ". 
At home Young SwelHbus cleaned his own boots, and 
no doubt assisted to cook the humble bloater for his 
tea, what time his mother was at the " first house " 
of some music-hall or on a visit to a neighbour. 

Hark the tEansformation of Mr. T. Swellibus. In 
£^ypt he has a " nigger " to look after his " togs ", 
dean his boots, and dress him t In a month or two 
he dons a monocle, exchanges his cockney accent for 
the regular West End drawl, joins an English club, 
and despises the " niggers ", whose existence have 
made his lordly progress towards being " some- 
body " with a pension at the end possible. Whereas 
the penny tram or a long walk were the only things i 
possible to him at home, he must now have a vehicle ' 
of some sort. " Too hot to walk, deah boy, and 
too many beastly ' niggers ' on the trams ". 

He returns home on leave, when he has saved up 
enough for the purpose, where he awes the neigh- 
bourhood by assuming the aiis of the Consxd-Oeneral 
on leave. If he has grown adiamed of his home 
connections, as is not infrequent, he pays .a short 
visit to the Continent. If he has an attractive sister, 
or sweetJieart, he causes her to go out to him — 
by a Cook's excandon. 
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The sister, female lelative, oi fiano^ goes oat 
and ia greatly impiessed. " Eveiything is so delight- 
ful in dear, wonderful Egypt I " 

In couise of time he obtains a house in the swell 
European subuiban quarter, and he monies the girl 
of hia heart from dear old England. 

There are servants on every side and abundant sa- 
laams whenever he appears among the natives ; for 
is he not the great e£Eendi ! A kick or bo to a mere 
native increases the respect due to an Englishman, 
and helps to maintain British prestige. For the 
menadng British Army of Occupation is in the City 
of the Caliphs, and the power of Britain is behind 
her humblest sons. 

He may also bask in the reflected glory of real 
aristocratic winter society at Cairo, and be on bow- 
ing acquaintance with English Princes of the blood. 

Mr. T. Swellibus has grown in greatness beyond 
even the recognition of his humble parents, to whom 
by this time he is but a memory. But the poor old 
souls are satisfied. Theii boy is doing well. 

Now, is it within the compass of erring human 
nature that T. Swellibus, EfEendi, should descend from 
the honourable and glorious position of an exalted 
Egyptian official, where every one beneath him falls 
down and worships, and hia lightest behest is im- 
plicitly obeyed ? Is it likely that this " great man " 
will voluntarily leave his acquired comforts, luxuries, 
with the added dignity of being " somebody ", which 
he has acquired by rubbing shoulders with swell 
society at Shepherd's Hotel, to return home and be 
swallowed np among the teeming millions and 
chimney-pots of smoky London; his identity 
g(me, and at the very best, a jerry-bnilt, semi- 
detached axchitectuial monstrosity in Suburbia in 
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which to wind np a career of bnUiaDce and achieve- 
ment 1 It is unthinkable. When such things can 
be accomplished, the hon will he down with the 
lamb, for men will then be angels. 

Yet, this is the very thing the Brttish Government 
would have the Egyptians believe to be possible of 
accomplishment. It is the dut^ of T. Swellibus, 
Efiendi, to keep as much knowledge as is possible 
away from the Egyptian ; and should the natives 
whom he controls show any signs of intellectual 
activity, such signs must be nipped in the bud, or if 
the natives persist in underatanding too much about 
their department they must be removed to another 
department, where they will be compelled to begin 
their studies anew, and should there be no other 
means of suppressing this unheard-of precocity — 
throw them out of the service J Such things have 
happened. 

As for the native official in high places, T. SwelhbuB, 
Efiendi, holds him in supreme contempt, to be toleiv 
ated as a necessary evil. Social intercourse ? Well, 
T. Swellibus, Efiendi, would rather be excused. 

Put a beggar on horseback and he will ride to 
Hades. And the Anglo-Egyptian service is over- 
run with " the be^ar on horseback " fraternity — 
and the cad. 

Fortunately there is another side to the picture. 
There are some respectable and worthy Englishmen 
in the Anglo-Egyptian service ; but these are un- 
fortunately among a very small and uninfluential 
minority, whose protests against the prevailing super- 
cilious aggressions of the snob-cad class are quite 
unavailing, and only make for their unpopularity 
in the service. Therefore, though worthy and well- 
intoktioned, they hold their tongues. 
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Ab a reeult, the Egyptian official is only pmoitted 
to see the most objectioiiable side of a race whose 
external reserve and social ezcluBivenees do not 
make for the appreciation of any good qoalitaes they 
may possess; nor does it add to the efficiency or 
effectiveness of a service in which the presence of 
harmony and the absence of bitterness are necessary 
and important elements to snccess. 

' Matters of this kind were goii^ from bad to worse, 
and the Egyptian minor officials found themselves sub- 
ordinate to incompetent English officials for the most 
part, whilst their brothers who had acquired that 
< Western education, either in Syria or in Europe, 
> which the English had claimed to be a necessary 
qualification to a post in the services, were walking 
.about Cairo without occupation of any kind, and 
were not infrequently a burden on the slender re- 
!sonrces of these very minor native officials. 
- Now, arguing from the very fatuous premises that 
the Egyptian is either devoid of intellect or incapable 
of mature reflection, the Anglo-Egyptian administra- 
tor — and by this term I mean the British official — 
concluded that the Egyptian could be put oS with 
vague promises, and being a mere native he would 
be unable to see that the English administrator had 
no serious intention of availing himself of native 
assistance to any material extent. 
' On the other hand, the educated native went to 
the caf^, where he met other educated unemployed 
natives. They compared notes and discussed the 
situation. At first it was like the dropping of a 
pebble in a very lai^e lake; although circles were 
made by the pebble-dropping, the circles that reached 
the remotest edge of the pool were imperceptible 
to the naked eye. But tiie pebble-dropping con- 
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tinued, and in coarse of time a big stone was found 
and t.hJH made a very big splash, and then it 
was observed that circlets not only leached the 
edge of the pool, but they were perceptible to the 
unaided viaon. Then larger, and still ]atget Btones 
were found which were ako thrown into the pool, and 
they began to splash the English official, and his 
clothes being wet he took a little notice. He in- 
quired the meaning of the wetfdng, and the educated 
young men of Egypt said they wanted work. Now, 
having become a nuisance — and the British official 
despises anything 4^t tends to ruffle the calm 
superiority of his official dignity — the British official 
sent some of the noble band of English incompetents 
to higher and newly created posts at increased salaries, 
and UiUB made room for a few Egyptians in order to 
stop their stone-throwing. But unfortunately there 
was still a fearful vacuum in the budding official 
stomach of the native, and, like Oliver Twist, he 
cried for more. " But ", said the British official, 
between 1896 and 1906 we have increased your 
numbers 8444 to 12,207 — what more would you 
have ? " 

" Ah ", replied the native, " I quite agree with the ' 
Pasha, but will the Pasha be pleased to remember 
that whilst you have increased our official numbers '■ 
from 8444 to 12,^7 in the tea years under conaidera- : 
tion, die number of foreigners has increased during 
those ten years from 690 to 1262, almost 100 per cent, ' 
whilst our increase has only been about 60 per cent. 
Moreover, Pasha, you of the English race have 
looked well to yourselves during these ten years, for 
whereas in 1896 only 286 of the 690 foreign officials 
were British, in the year 1906 youx countrymen in 
the Egyptian Civil Service reached the respectable 
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total of 66^' more than 60 per cent of the 1252 
foreigners now employed by the CrOTemment ". 

" What can yon expect more ? " inquired the 
BHtish Administrator. " On your own showing, we 
jhave treated you with fairness and consideration, 
/and altiiough it is natural we should look after our 
people " (hem I), " you see we have made Egypt what 
[she is to-day — to the victor the spoils. I say, although 
lit is natural we should look after our own people ; 
\ah, well — ^you see, you don't quite understand the 
praition — the fact is, you have the majority of t&e 
appointments and there is really no possible foimda- 
Itiou for your grumble ". 

" I trust that the Pasha will be patient with me ", 
rejoined the native ; " but the Pasha has over- 
looked one very important point " 

" Well, what point is that ? You must be brief, 
I am very busy ". 

" The point you have passed over is the question 
of salary ". 
"Well?" 
' ' " Take any of the services, the Railway, for in- 
. 'stance. Of the lower grades of railway servants 
i whose salaries are below £ll monthly there are 5428, 
I of these 5230 are natives and only 188 foreigners ". 
j " My dear man " (and the Pasha smiled), " you 
, are producing incontestable proof — ^my own figures, 
' mark you I — that we are treating you faicly — 198 of 
■\the 6428 1 " 

' Quite so ", replied the native ; " but we shall 
find a slight change as we work our way up to the 
top. There are 276 sub-inspectors receiving salaries 
frcm £16 to £25 per month, of whom 147 are Euro- 

' " '^■SSP' 'i ^°- 1 (1S^)> P' 36. Between ISM and 1906 the total 
nnmber of officials waa increued from 9184 to 13,979. 
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peans and 120 Egyptians. Of 93 inapectois on \ 
salaries ranging from £26 to £48, monthly, theie i 
aie 74 Europeans and only 19 Egyptians. Of the \ 
36 superintendents receiving £600 per annum oi over, ; 
there are 32 Europeans and 4 Egyptians I " ^ 

" There is some mistake, my good man ! " cried the 
British Administrator. " Evidently a misprint " 

" No, Great One, there is no mistake. Will you see 
the report i Your own figures, 0, Pasha " 

" You must really excuse me — appointment. Good 
morning I " On reaching the other side of the door K 
he remarked, " The education of these natives must , 
be curtailed. The money will be more beneficially ! 
employed on irrigation works so's to get more cotton ". \ 
And ringing the bell, which brought a meek Egyptian ' 
to the office, he ordered, " Put me on to Dunlop ! " ' 

As the budding native official moved o£F to a neigh- 
bouring cafS, he was heard to murmur, " A chiel's 
amang you taking notes, and, faith, hell prent it ". 

Having got over a few statistics, which I loathe 
quite as much as the reader, we will now return to 
the Nationalist revival. 

Now, the few cases and statistics cited above ■ 
were the undoubted causes that led up to the revival 
of the movement, coupled of course with the ever- 
present menace, reproach, and insult of the British 
Army of Occupation. There was a rumbling among 
tiie dry bones of Constitutionalism, and the very 
evils that produced the Arabi revolt were apparent 
on every side. Eat offices and high salaries to Euro- 
peans : husks and starvation wages to the poor 
Egyptian, who was expected to keep up an official 
appearance and a large family on one-half to two- 

' "Egypt", No. 8(1907), p. 40. 

* Dtmlc^ "Adviser" on Bducation. 
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thiids t^e salary paid to his European conirdte of 

. identical social standing. 

" We charge him " (Charles I), said Macaolay, 
" with having broken his coronation oath ; and we 
are told he kept his marriage row t We accuse him 
of having given up his people to ihe merciless inflic- 
tions of the most hot-headed and the most hud- 
hearted of prelates ; and the defence is that he took 
his little son on his knee and kissed him I We censure 
him for having violated the Petition of Rights, after 
having, for good valuable considerations, promised 
to observe them ; and we are informed that he was 
accustomed to hear prayers at six o'clock in the 

•^oming ! " Similarly, we chai^ England with 
having broken her evacuation pledges ; and we are 
told she abolished the Kurbash ! We accuse her 
of cruel and repressive measures and unjust punish- 
ment to the natives, as in the Denshawi and Ka&a 
atrocities ; and tiie defence is, she won the " Race 
Against Bankruptcy " ! We censure her for having 
kept the natives in ignorance for twenty-eif^t yeara, 
spending only about 1 per cent on education of the 
£258,000,000, revenue obtained during the first 
twenty-five years of the Occupation (the numbers 
attending the primary schools amounting to but 
16 in 1000),' and we are informed that she made a 

* reduction in the Salt Tax ! 

' In 1873 Uie ntunber of diooe attending primaryaohooU was '^P^'' 
1000. Thirty yean of Britiali financial rule naa redaeed it by one. The 
population was 6,SSO,000 in 1873, To-day the population stands at 
12,000 000 ; and in spite of the repeated claims of Sir Edward Qrey 
that the people were being eduoaUd and advanced, we find the great 
ei-procouBul, the Right Honourable the Earl of Cromer, aaying Wt tha 
Eighty Club, 16 December, 1S08 : " The mass of the Egyptian popula- 
tion is still sunk in the deepest ignonuce, and thia ignorance must 
ueceMarily continue until a sew generation haa nown up ". Kot 
bad for a British Administrator who prides himself on hia Egyptian 
reforms. 
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The deltuive evacnation nimoius of 1891 were 
again levived in 1892, when in September Hr. 
Gladstone's Government came into office. In Egypt 
the young Khedire, who had opened his reign by 
taking a greater interest in the afiaiis of his countiy 
than his father had done, caused quite a little com- 
motion in the English politdoal dovecot, by the 
iDclination he showed to intervene actively in super- 
vising the work of his Ministers, and at the same 
time the impression gained cunency that he was not 
quite satisfi&l with his English "Advisers." Although 
yotmg, the Khedive unquestionably poaseased moie 
strength of purpose and stability of character than 
his father could boast. Moreover, he could not shut 
his eyes to the lack of domestic and social reform in the 
country, inasmuch as he saw that all other conaidera- 
tions ' were subordinated to finance-getting and 
finance-produdng. Nothing was attempted that 
did not " pay ". There was also quite an agitation 
{gainst English tutelage, with which Fakhri Pasha 
had much to do, and his opinions were echoed in 
the native Press ; and native opinion on the policy 
and action of the English, whether in the Press or in the 
bazaars and ca^ was reflected in the French papers. 
It was therefore no surprise to the initiated when, 
on 15 January, 1893, t^e Premier, Mustapha Pasha 
Fehmi, who was always known to possess English 
sympathies, was summarily dismissed by the Khe- 
dive, and Eomnltaneously f^e Ministera of Finance 
and of Justice were required to surrender thdr 
portfolios. These officials were replaced by Fakhri 
Pasha as Prime Minister, Boutros Pasha in the 
Finance Department, and Mazloum Pasha in the 
Department of Justice. The Khedive also intiznated 
that for the future he would claim the right to ap- 
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point whatever Minister he pleased. His action was 
inatantiy interpieted as a blow to the authority of 
the British, and the Press and native party loudly 
applauded the bold and independent attitude of their 
Prince. As might be imagined, Her Majesty's 
Consul-General lost no time in intimating to Abbas 
that such conduct would not be permitted ! Lord 
Cromer farther protested against the appointments 
and refused to recognise the Khedive's nominees. 
The English Cabinet authorised Lord Cromer to 
make it plain to the Khedive that, so long as England 
occupied Egypt, she claimed a decisive voice in 
Egyptian pohtics, and could not allow her " advice " to 
be set aside. The Khedive hesitated. The modem 
Warwick was insistent, and the Khedive gave way. 
The Government was remodelled according to the 
high and mighty will and pleasure of the Right 
Honourable Conaul-General, with Riaz Pasha, the 
pet of the European Consulates, once more Prime 
Minister. Riaz was moderate and amenable ; Fakhii 
was neither. The former had the interests of his 
class and the English to consider ; the latter placed 
Egypt before all other considerations. 

BoutroB Pasha and Mazloum Pasha, the nominees 
of the Khedive, were, however, permitted to retain 
their portfohos, with the other members of Mustapha 
Fehmi's Cabinet ; but both Fehmi and Fakhii were 
sacrificed — Fakhii on the altar of Patriotism and 
Fehmi to the dignity of the Prince. 

This high-handed proceeding on the part of the 
English representative, and the advice he received 
from the English Cabinet, conclusively proved that 
all previous evacuation rumours weie mere moonshine, 
and all England's professions about permitting the 
Egyptians to govern themselves mere political humbug. 
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Ab a natuial lesult t&e Press — ^French and Moham- 
medan — was up in arma, so weie the natives ; the 
friction between En^h and Egyptian was in- 
creased ; for now that Loid Cromer, backed by his 
Government and supported by the bayonets of an 
occupying army, had set his foot firmly upon Khedive 
and Ministry, you may be sore that the "English 
resident ", whe^er commercial or official, did not for- 
get that it was due to every Briton to show the 
Egyptian " semi-barbarian " who were the masters 
of the Nile Valley. 

The result was a protest on the part of the 
medical students against English instruction ; and 
these having struck work were only induced to 
return to their studies after Riaz had spoken 
rather strongly to them with regard to the duty 
they owed to Egypt. The Nationalist Party, mean- 
while, showed marked hostility to the English. 
Abuses were still rampant in the various depart- 
ments, and Riaz beUeving himself indispensable to 
the English, tightened the leins on the native officials, 
causing great discontent within their ranks, and at 
the same time increasing and consolidating his per- 
sonal authority. 

In the meantime, the British Government decided 
to increase the British force in Egypt, and fresh 
troops arrived from Malta and Gibraltar early in 
February. Instead of allaying bitterness this new 
impertinence on the part of Great Britain only 
fomented discord, and the dictatorial attitude of 
Lord Cromer only served the purpose of throwing the 
youthful sovereign into the arms of the Nationalist 
Party. 

The " Mokattam ", a periodical founded by two 
Syrian Christians first as a literary monthly magazine 
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at Beirout, wheie it acquired a wide ciiculatioQ, 
was transferred to Cairo by its founders not long 
after the Occupation. The well-known eaei^ of the 
Syrian caused this paper to instantly succeed to that 
popularity which it had enjoyed at home. Unfortu- 
nately, the editors, observing that the En^^ish vrexe 
the real rulers of the countary, forthwith proceeded 
to support everything British and discredit every- 
thing that emanated from the country of their 
adoption ; and as the paper was printed in Arabic 
and was at the same time supposed to contain tite 
views of the occupying English, it did more to stir 
up strife and ill-feeling than any other agency tiien 
employed by the English. As a re8ult,|when the army 
was increased the " Mokattam " went out of its way 
to prove that Great Britain had increased her force 
in Eg3rpt with a view to crushing out any germs of 
Nationalism that might be found floating about 
Egypt. The Egyptians, knowing that this journal 
possessed the confidence of Lord Cromer and the 
English, were unable to arrive at any otiier conclusicm 
than that their absolute destruction was intended. 
Consequentiy, in May, August, and November, ex- 
citement rose to fever heat, and so great was the 
friction, that not only did a Ministenal crisis seem 
imminent, but in Dec^nber the Legislative Council 
* which was assembled to discuss the political situa- 
tion expressed in unmeasured terms its hostility to 
England and censured two of its own members for 
calling upon Lord Cromer, as a matter of courtesy, 
at Cairo. It then attacked the Budget, especially 
the estimates of the War Department, and the ex- 
penses of the Army of Occupation. It proposed to 
abolish the Prisons Department, the Municipality of 
Alexandria, and the department for repressing tiie 
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slave trade. It proposed to largely reduce the giaats 
made for public works, to cut down ^ scAaries of the 
European offidcUs/ to lessen the subvention given 
to t^e Euiopean theatie, and subsidise a native 
theatre instead. It appointed a committee to inquiie 
into t^e unsatisfactory management of the Domains 
Administration ; demanded a reduction in the secret 
service money ; denounced the extravagance of the 
Government, and the rapidly increasing povaty and 
digtresa of the Egyptians arvd fAe umvermf pot^t/ in 
Me country. 

This pronouncement of the Legislative Council 
offended, as was natural in the circumstances, both 
the English " Advisers " and the Egyptian Cabinet. 
Biaz Fasha replied to the objections of the Council, 
and Sir Elwin Palmer contradicted their accusations 
regarding the financial condition of the country. 
Riaz Fasha induced his Government to reject the ' 
majority of the Council's proposals ; but it must not 
be foi^tten that the Council, not the Government, 
expressed the feelings of the masses ; and to judge 
from the delight e:q>re8sed in Cairo at the Council's 
action, there need be little doubt that the strictures 
and criticisms of that body were amply justified. 

The criticisms of the Council were undoubtedly 
reflected in the Khedive's attitude ; for now that he 
found himself supported by the Le^[islative body, he 
felt that his position was enhanced, and beii^ young 
and ambitious, he had no desire to fall into the 
same hopeless groove of European tutelage and 
inactivity which had characterised the colourless 
" reign " of his weak and vacillating father. It 
ther^ore came to pass that his attitude towards the 
English was lacking in those elements of yield and 
ding, which the British administrators had come to 
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regard as qoabtdes necessaiy to a saccessfal Khedive. 
When he made his tour of inspection duiing the 
early part of 1894, on his anival at Assuan he com- 
mented in tenns of great severity on the bearing and 
discipline of some of the Egyptian troops. 

These strictures were very badly received by the 
English ; Lord Kitchener, the then Sirdar, offered 
to resign ; and there were representations from the 
Consul-Qeneral regarding the Prince's aclaon. Uaber 
Pasha, the Under Secretary lor War, who was sup- 
posed to have suggested the criticism, was transferred 
to another department, and Sir E. H. Zohrab Pasha, 
an officer of Armenian birth and a Christian by re- 
ligion, who had served on the staff of Lord Wolseley 
at Tel-el-Kebir, was appoiuted to succeed Maher 
Pasha at the Blinistry of War. The Sirdar was 
honoured by the British Government ; and on 
14 April the Riaz Pasha Ministry, of which the 
English had by this time become tired, ceased to 
exist, and Nubar Pasha once more accepted office, 
with Mustapha Pasha Fehmi as Minister of War, and 
Fakliri Pasha Minister of Public Works and Instruc- 
tion. Boutros Pasha was made Minister for Foreign 
ASairs, and Ibrahim Fuad Pasha Minister of Justice, 
Mazloum Pasha being appointed Finance Minister. 

Thus matters were smoothed over for the time 
being ; Mustapha Pasha Fehmi, who had been sacri- 
ficed in the interest of Khedivial prestige, was now 
reinstated by the English to please themselves. 
Fakhri Pasha, who had been deposed from the 
Premiership by the British in defiance of the wishes 
of the Khedive, was now reinstated to please the 
Prince ; uid Boutros Pasha, the Coptic Christian 
whom the Prince assumed to be a Nationalist, having 
allied himself to the real rulers of Egjrpt during the 
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short existence of the Riaz Ministry, was rewarded 
with the portfoUo of Foreign Afiaiis as the price of 
his allegiance. Honoturs being therefore easy, a truce 
was proclaimed between 4^e English rulets and their 
desired vassal, the Khedive. 

la the meanwhile the Ei^lish Press and the 
" Mokattam " began their pro-English crusade with 
the mftTiTtiTifn of violence, and the miniTn""^ of dis- 
cretion, indiscriminately traducing the Khedive, Riaz, 
and the L^islative Council ; whilst the native Press 
led by " Moayyad " took the opposite view, defend- 
ing those whom the pro-English Press attacked. The 
" Journal Egyptien ", representing the Court, took 
np the cudgels on behalf of the Khedive, showing op 
the inconsistency of British policy and the arrogance 
of Lord Cromer and the English Administration. 

There can be no possible question that the youth- 
ful Khedive was, in the matter of intelligence, far 
and away beyond his years. The political discussions 
of the Khedivial family could not fail to turn upon 
Tewfik's betrayal of lus country into the hands of 
the English and his greater betrayal of Arabi Pasha. 
Princess Nazli,^ an observant lady of broad views and 
sincere pafaiotism, was ever rating Tewfik soundly 
for his weak and cowardly conduct. These dis- 
cussions one can well beUeve sank deeply into the 
heart of the young Abbas Hi lmi ; and when he went 
to Vienna to be educated and saw that wider field 
of social prc^^ress and political advancement, it cui 
readily be imagined that he fully made up his mind 
to be the ruler of Egypt in very truth. On his sudden 
recall to take up the reins of government, he tried 
to do too much, and in his youthful enthusiasm and 
immature judgment, he failed to accuratdy estimate 

' Vvk ante, p. ISO, note 3. 
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the strength and pertinacity of thoae with whom he 
hoped to cope successfully. On the other hand. 
Lord Cromer, who had ruled Tewfik ao effectively, 
was evidently unable to believe that theie might 
be some merit in the stripling Oedive ; and had 
the British intentions, pledges, piomises, and what 
not, been of any real value, it would have been realised 
at a very early date that the young sovereign was no 
ordinary youth, but one who took his sniroundings 
and responsibilities seriously. 

Unfortunately, the Brirish proconsul was blind 
to the merits of Abbas, and from the time of his 
arrival in Egjrpt to sit on the throne of his fathers, 
Lord Cromer treated the Prince as though he were 
a mere child unworthy of any special consideration, 
whom he thought could be ordered to do this or that 
thing, and who must needs obey. 

That he got into the hands of older and, it is to be 
feared, designing men, there need be httle doubt, and 
had Lord Cromer been faithfully fulfilling his trust, 
he should have made it his duty to guard the 
Prince against evil influences whilst encouraging him 
in all laudable ambitions ; taking, as far as was 
politic and consistent, a fatherly interest in the son 
of the deceased sovereign whom he professed to bold 
in such high esteem. It must be admitted that this 
was a task of great difficulty and considerable deli- 
cacy, but at the same time it would surely have been 
the lesser evil had Lord Cromer been accused by his 
detractors of trying to folate tlie Khedive, than that 
he should have been convicted of obstructive and 
repressive measures — " kind hearts ", they say, " are 
more than coronets ". As long as the noble Lord was 
fully exonerated of evil intentions at the bar of his own 
conscience, the opinions of men for which he had 
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previoosly shown, and continued to show, during his 
term of office, such utter disiegard could, or should, 
have had very little weight with him. It is not the 
office or occupation that dignifies the man, but it is 
the man that dignifies the office. 

But that stodgy British bureaucratic blindness was 
for the most part at the bottom of Lord Oomer's 
early treatment of Abbas Hilmi, and his inability to 
discoTer any good thing in the stock of Ismail, or the 
Egyptians, for that matter ; and there was that ap- 
parent hankering after contemporary plaudits, which 
caused the Consul-General to be so oigrossed in 
material advantages whereby that celebrated financial 
handicap might be won, that seemiogly it became a 
passion to the exclusion or subordination of all othei 
considerations. 

But away in far-off Toulouse, in September, 
ISdS, a sweet-smelling plant of patriotism had sprung 
up ill a night. It had blossomed and had shed its 
tiny firstfruit into the fostering arms of Madame 
JuUette Adam. " It wished in the old Egypt to 
wake up the new ". 

That plant was named The Egyptian PerU, and 
the gardener's name was Mustapha Kamil. 

Mustapha Kiunil, who not only wished his plant 
to grow and bear fruit abundantly, but who one day 
hoped to be the Tribune of the Egyptians. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

FASHODA 

rpHE Anglo-Bgyptdan force was resting within 
-■- the confinea of Omdurman on the day follow- 
ing the strenuously contested Battle of Keren,* 
when suddenly a steamer — one of General Gordon's 
which had fallen into the hands of the Derrishes 
at the fall of Khartoum — mysteriously appeared upon 
the White Nile. The strange craft stopped. The 
attention of the British gunboats and the garrison 
was arrested by the apparition. It was then ob- 
served that the steamer had put about, full steam up, 
and was in hasty retreat. A gunboat was immediately 
dispatched in pursuit of tMs mjrsterious craft; it 
was overtaken and fetched back to Omdurman, and 
her Arab captain was brought before Lord Kitchener. 
The captain, who had served under Gordon, in- 
formed the hero of Omdurman that the Calipha had 
sent him against a White Pasha, who had taken up 
his position at Fashoda, with an armed force. This 
Pasha, said the captain, who held a strong fortified 
position, had saccessfully repulsed the first attack 
of the Dervish Army sent against him; and the 
Arab captain, having returned to procure a strong 
reinforcement from the Calipha, was makiDg his 
way unsuspiciously to Omdurman, when on looking 
up he suddenly espied the English and Egyptian 

1 The Battle of Eereri, fought S September, 1898. 
236 
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^ above the city. He said the flag of the 
strange Fasha was black, white, and red. That the 
stranger possessed arms of greater range than those 
possessed by the Dervishes, and that his own return 
journey had been greatly accelerated by the bullets 
of the strangers. 

Consternation possessed the English officers when 
they realised that a European had reached the 
goal of the Upper Valley before them. A consulta- 
tion was held. They extracted a few bullets from 
General Gordon's gunboat, and discovered that these 
weze of French manufacture. By a species of de- 
duction they arrived at the conclosion that the 
Arab had mixed his colours ; that the flag of the 
strangers was blue, white, and red, and that France 
had arrived and held command of the Boorces of 
the Nile. 

Meanwhile, the wires of t&e civilised wodd were 
busy with news of t^e Battle of Omdurman and the 
le-conqnest of t^ Soudan. Newspaper correspon- 
dents, still at the front, were embellishing the tale 
of the blood-lust, and t^e triumph of modem arms 
and superior discipline over reckless bravery, an- 
tiquated weapons, and the blood-feud of fanaticism. 
Egyptian mothers, and English mothers, were being 
held within the vice-like grip of agonised suspense ; 
the fevered pulse with maddening deliberation doled 
out the devout wish, the question bom of hope to 
which the Infinite makes no reply — "Does my son 
Uve ? " Nervously the banker or financier fingered 
his Egyptian script, while he awaited details, which 
would increase his wealth or land him on the shoals 
of bankruptcy. All the emotions — ^joy, hope, fear, 
despair, and cupidity — all were in a state of acute 
activity ; when suddenly, with aa eflect which 
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paraljaed all thou|^t and effort, the news flashed 
over the tel^[raph from Orient to Occident, and 
from Occident to Orient — " Mabchakd is at 
Fashoda " ! 

Why should this commonplace announcement put 
the European Chancelleries in a flutter, cause finan- 
cieis to hold their breaths, Englishman and Egyptian 
to cease from the joyful celebrations of the victory 
of Omdurman, and not a few people ask, " Wh&e 
on earth is Fashoda "i " 

If you are really interested in knowii^; where 
Fashoda is, or was, to be more accurate, because 
out of courtesy to France the name has been re- 
moved from the map ; I say, if you are really in- 
terested, take up the map of Africa, put your finger 
on Lake Albert Nyanza, and trace it along the Nile 
in the direction of Egypt ; you turn the bend of 
the river at Bahr-el-Ghazal, and at the next torn 
you come to Eodoe, which is Fashoda under its 
Shillouk name. Do not put the map away. Looking 
towards Egypt you will find Abysdnia on your right, 
and what is termed the " French sphere " on your 
left. This will be sufiicient to enlighten you, it is to 
be hoped, not only as regards the location of Fashoda, 
but why France wanted to get there. It will be 
remembered that I pointed out in this narrative 
(Chapters XIII-XIV) how the Egyptian troops bad 
met with reverse after reverse, and how the British 
had demanded the Egyptian evacuation of the Soudan. 
En^^d would not help Egypt in the re-conqnest 
of the Soudan, when it could have been accomplished 
with little expense to either of the two Governments 
concerned ; and France, watching her opportuni^, 
determined to steal a march on England and Egypt 
by sending Marchand across the African Continent 
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to occupy Fashoda, and the Bahi-el-Ghazal cotmtiy 
south of Omduiman. 

Eight days after the capture of Gordon's gun- 
boat and its Arab captain, Lord Eitchener arrived 
before Fashoda with a flotilla of several gunboats, 
three thousand men, and two batteries of artillery. 
Four of these gunboats were armed with quick- 
firing ffUDS. 

Commandant Marchand immediately boarded Lord 
Kitchener's steamer, and informed the English 
General that he was commissioned by the Govern- 
ment of France to take possession of Fashoda and 
the surrounding country, south of Omdurman. ]jord 
Kitchener courteously repUed to the French Com- 
mandant that he would not be allowed to renuun in 
the Soudan which was the property of the Egyptian 
Government, and, although abandoned for a time 
owing to the Dervish revolt, had now, with England's 
aid, been re-conquered in the name of the Khedive, 
and that the Commandant would not be allowed to 
settle in the province over which so much English 
and Egyptian blood and treasure had been expended, 
in order to retake it. He further informed the French 
officer that his orders to plant the flags of England 
and Egypt at Fashoda were explicit. Lord Kitchener 
concluded by asking after the health of the Mission, 
ajid oSexeA to convey the Commandant and his party 
back to Cairo via Khartoum. Marchand smiled, 
thanked Lord Kitchener for his solicitude, but de- 
clined to leave without instructions from his Govern- 
ment. 

Lord Eitchener had by this time lost all patience 
with the intrepid Frenchman. " What can you do 
gainst these 1 " inquired his Loidsfaip, as he rose 
and pointed to his aimed force and threatening guns. 
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" Die at my post ! " calmly replied Comm&ndfmt 
Marchand. 

Lord Kitchener instantly realised that he had to 
de^ with one equal in bravery to himself. He, 
therefoie, did the only thing poBsible to cover up 
the awkward situation by extending the usual liquid 
courtesies known to Western culture — " A whisl^ 
and soda ". " There is no need for fighting or 
dying at your post ", declared Lord Batchener ; 
" your Government sent you here and your Govern- 
ment will call you back ; vrait and see ".^ 

The matter was left to the diplomatic arrai^ement 
of the two countries, England and Prance ; and the 
ofBcers decided upon remaining " as they were ", 
until instructions should arrive from theii lespective 
Governments. 

Lord Kitchener left Fashoda, but the majority of 
hie soldiers remained before the place till news should 
come. 

Now, Marchand's force comprised two hundred 
Senegalese soldiers and four French officers, therefore 
his idea of resisting or " dying at his post " was, to 
say the least, quixotic. It was true that he was well 
supplied with provisioDs ; but only he himself knew 
the extent and capacity of his ammunition. 

In any case, his force, whether qwqimiiTig a defen- 
sive or aj|$;re88iye attitude, was an absolute negative 
quanti^. 

The Calipha had declared war upon all " infidels ", 
and neither the Turk nor the abstruse problems of 
Western diplomacy possessed any attractions for 
him. Marchand was an " infidel ", and the Calipha 
had sent a force to exterminate him. Had he not 
been defeated by Lord Kitchener, it is indisputable 

« " New Egypt", p. 332. 
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t^t the Calipha would have aent uiother and 
stronger body to eztemainate the French Bliesion. 
The Dervishes asked no quarter and gave none. 
Their fighting resolved itself into a short shrift, a 
speedy death, and no questions. Doubtless, and this 
theory has not to my knowledge been previously 
advanced, when DelcassS disi»tohed Bforchand, if 
he did not intend that the Soudan should be quietly 
annexed, even as Tajourrah had been absorbed by 
ten sailors of France, early in May, 1884, the French 
Minister who knew the conditions in the Soudan, 
must have entertained the sinister intention of 
having the Mission exterminated by the Dervishes, 
so as to have a " valid " excuse for sending a French 
army into the Soudan. I do not claim accuiacy for 
this statement. It is mere speculation. But looking 
at all the facts it seems mightily like that 

"... imputation and strong oircumstaiioee, 
Which lead directly to the door of truth." * 

French Ministem of State do not usually suffer 
from softening of the brain. Marchand was there- 
fore saved from deatmctiou by the Anglo-Egyptian 
victory of Omdurman. Had the Battle of Kereri 
been won by the Dervishes, their whole force would 
have borne down upon the insignificant Mission, and 
swept it into the Nile ; and this notwithstanding 
the modem armaments of the French. These very 
Dervishes had exterminated Hicks and his ten thou- 
sand men, and captured the well-defended El-Obeid ; 
they had taken Khartoum despite General Gordon's 
bravery, his gunboats and Ma artillery ; and this 
all-conquering force was only beaten by an Anglo- 
Egyptian force of twenty thousand men, aided by 
powerful guns and several gunboats. 

■ Shakespeaie'B " Othello," Act III, Sc. 3. 
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Abrchand's hope was either in a, union with the 
Dervishes, oi in a revolt of the Egyptian ttoops, 
both of which hypotheses are absolutely unt^iable ; 
the formei for reasons previonaly stated, and the 
latter because the loyalty of the Egyptian tioops 
during the English r^^ime has never been ques- 
tioned.^ Theie was, however, some absurd su|^^tion 
that the Egyptian officers informed Marchand when 
he was being fSted at Cairo, that had he held op they 
were witJi him ; but this assertion may be dismissed 
with contempt. The Egyptian officers were fighting 
in the Soudan for a principle just as much as the 
English were. If ihe English had lost Gordon, Hicks, 
and Stewart, the Egyptians had lost tens of thou- 
sands of their countrymen. There were bom, brothers, 
conains, whose blood had soaked the arid wastes 
of Kordofan, and cried aloud for vengeance. 

The diplomatists of France and England wa» in 
the meanwhile having rather heated ai^mnents about 
their " rights ". They waxed ao wroth that they 
nearly came to blows over a desolate strip of land 
which nobody really wanted, and for the capture of 
which a handful of men had tramped wearily across 
Central Africa, with its untold dangers and priva- 
tions. 

Fortonately, peaceful counsels prevailed ; and as 
M. de Freycinet said when writing at a subsequent 
date on " La Question d'Egypte " : 

"After the capture of Khartoum we could no 
longer delude ourselves. It was evident that the 
entire squadron was open to the Anglo-Egyptian 

' H&tchand Mmaelf was responeible for the sUtement that Eg^- 
tiui ccKeers had told him " had he held out they would have beeu with 
him." But this was t^fttr the event ; and if the Btatement waa made it 
waa proof t^t thoee r^fonaible for the statement had supped " not 
wise^ hot too well.'' freDch vintage had prodoced Egyptian fiction 
for Irench consumption. 
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army. The Harchand MissioQ had lost its raison 
d'etre as far as taking possession was concerned. 
We had no valid aigoments against its restoration 
to the Khedivial authority. . . . M. Delcass^ has 
only abandoned what he could not have retained, 
for it was not ours to keep ". 

Sir Eeginald Wingate calls the Fashoda incident 
" a nightmare which is better forgotten ", and Lord 
Cromer, in his history, dismiflses the subject with a foot- 
note. ' For my part I have given it prominence, partly 
because of its being the key to the aggressive Nation- 
alist agitation that followed, and also because of the 
imjust accusations of disloyalty brought against the 
E^^tian officers ; and, fin^y, by reason of its 
effect upon native opinion with regard to the subse- 
quent intentions of Great Britain in Egypt. No 
agitation would have been possible or worthy the name 
unless it had had the support of the people ; and 
although this phase of the question has been glossed 
over by the English " historian " and political leader 
writer on the one hand, or utterly ignored on the 
other, i shall endeavour to show that ite bearing on 
the question was not only important, but it indicated 
a parting of the ways. Henceforth the relations 
between England and Egypt could never be the same, 
by which I mean educated Egypt. England, who 
hikd previously played a game of bluS, had at length 
shown her hand. 

In the earlier portion of t^ chapter I endeavoured 
to show that the Fashoda incident had temporarily 
suspended thought and paralysed action. During 
the progress of the negotiations the Press of the 
two countries precipitatdy availed itself of ike 
abundant supply of ready-made " copy ", and its 
» " Modem Egypt," Vol II, p. 4S. 
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sensational statements and war-scares were not pro- 
vocative of level-headedneas on the part of tiie public 
of either France or England. 

The names of either Sultan or Khedive were 
very rarely mentioned by t^e contending scare- 
mongers. It was a question of English versus French 
" honour " (!) and prestige first ; and Turkey or 
Egypt nowhere. Of course, they were squabbling 
over a worthless plot of " no man's land " ; but 
England was responsible for the squabble, because 
of her insistence that the Khedive should abandon the 
country ; and England, France, and Italy having each 
procured a slice of the Ismailian Em^dre without Euro- 
pean protest, it ia not euxprising that the entire 
Soudan, south of Wadi Haifa and Suakin, should 
have been considered " no man's land ". 

When, therefore, the matter was finally settled, 
and Major Marchand was repudiated by his Govern- 
ment as a mere " emissary of dvil^tion ", and 
English " honour " had been vindicated, the people 
of Egypt were divided into two camps. The one 
which included the Copt, the Circassian, the Syrian 
Christians, and the Europeans, who had for years 
awaited a definite pronouncement of policy on the 
part of England, not only breathed freely, but was 
for the most part jubilant. The other and latter 
class, which represented the majority of the educated, 
as well as the unlettered, but nevertheless thinking 
class of the Moslem population, was very naturally 
indignant. Because the recognition on the part of 
France of what England pleased to term her 
" honour ", prestige, and " rights " only meant 
that an untenable position in Egypt had been made 
secure, and the foot tJiat had been " firmly planted 
on the banks of the Nile " had now been carefully 
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boxied in the Soadan, where it would take root and 
grow. The Biitish pronoimcement also foieehadowed 
the Anglo-French agreemrait of 1904 ; and this, in 
spite of Gladstone's statement to Mustapha Kamil 
in 1896, two years prior to Fashoda, that " so far 
as he knew, the time for evacuation had arrived 
some yean ago ".* When the Houses met in 
Febmary, 1898, to discuss the Queen's speech, we 
find Lord Eimberley saying that " it had been clear 
from the first that the Egyptian Army would be . 
required to be stifiened by British troops ; and he I 
did not consider it was for the interest of this country 
to embark in the re-conquest of the Soudan. . . . He 
vjos not adverse to the extension of our empire, but* 
thought it should be regulated by prudence and 
a due regard to the limits of our resources ". This 
staunch Liberal Peer, therefore, recognised the fact 
that " England had embarked on the re-conquest 
of the Soudan, and the extension of her empire ". 
Sir William Haxconrt, in the Commons, also held 
sinular views ; for, said he, " in the Soudan we were 
actually at war in spite of the fact that our settled 
' -policy ' in Egypt was founded on a determination to 
(dxmdon fAe Soudan ". Lord Bosebery, at Perth, 
22 October, 1898, had used the phrase, " the Nile is 
Egypt, and Egypt is the Nile " ; and Sir Edward 
Grey took up the parable at Huddeisfield on the 
27t4 of the same month, declaring that England, 
as the " trustee " of Egypt, had the obligation of 
that trusteeship resting upon her, and that made 

< Mr. Oladitone, writing from Burritz to Miutdphs Kunil, under ■ 
date 14 January , 1896, said, " I sTmpoUiise with what I underhand to 
Iw your feelings as an £^ptian, but 1 am wholly devoid of power. 
My opinioiu have always Deui the «ame— that we ought to quit Egypt 
after fulfilling our work for whicb we went there, with honour and 
profit to that country. So far aa I know, that time arrived some years 
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" it imperative for the Govemment to ta^ Uie 
position they occupy and make it impossible {or them 
to recede from it ". And, finally, at the Qnildhall 
banquet to Lord Kitchener on 4 November, 1898, his 
Lordship of Khartoum concluded his speech with 
the following pertinent remarks : " During the last 
two and a half years they (the English) had spent 
£2,600,000 as a military special grant (including 
the grant recently made for the extension of the 
railway from the Atbara to Khartoum). Well, my 
Lords and gentlemen ", said tiie Sirdar, " against 
this lai^ expenditure we have some assets to show ; 
UK have, or shall have, 760 miles of railway, properly 
equipped with engines, rolling stock, and a track 
with bridges in good order. Well, for this running 
concern, I do not think that £3000 a mile will be 
considered too high a price. This gitJes us £2,260,000 
out of the money granted, and for the other £260,000 
toe have 2000 miles of telegraph line, six new and 
superior gunboats, besides barges, sailing craft, and 
— The Soudan. . . . We have hoisted the Egyptian 
and British 6a^ at Khartoum — never again, I hope, 
to be haided down ". 

And Lord Salisbury had authorised Sir Edmund 
MoQSOD, the British Ambassador at Paris, as far 
back as 10 December, 1897, to inform M. Hanotauz, 
the then Foreign Minister of the French Republic, 
that Her Majesty's Govemment " must not be 
understood to admit that any other Tower Gan 
Great Britain has any daim to occupy any part of the 
Valley oftheNUe". 

It will therefore be observed that both political 
party leaders, having recognised the conquest of 
the Soudan for En^and, notwithstanding the comic 
relief of the " senior partner ", when she courteously 
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hoisted the Egyptian flag by the side of the Britiah 
ovei Khartoum, and Loid Salisbniy having made 
it quite clear that no other Fowor nor poUtical 
Ishmael had any light oi ckim to occupy any part 
of the Soudan, there could now be no possible doubt 
in the minds of the Egyptians as to theii future 
political status. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Press at once jumped into 
the arena to defend British prestige ; the French 
smarting under an imaginary indignity took up the 
cause of the Egyptian, and the Egyptian native 
oigans were by no means backward in speaking for 
themselves. 

In a very short time the poorest class of fellaheen, 
who did not understand what all the bother was 
about, upon being made aware that England had 
practically taken possession of the countiy averred 
that it did not much matter ; but at any rate he 
was rather g^, because he would now have a supply 
of water " in his turn ", and would not be done out 
of it by the Pasha or " great ones " of his district. 
But deep down in his heart there was an unspoken 
malediction of appaUing magnitude and unprintable 
virulence which he levelled at the British, and which 
extended to a long and forgotten line of English 
ancestry. Things are not what they seem in Egypt. 
The calm and HTniljpg exterior may, and very often 
does, cover up a very volcano of bitterness, which 
might break forth at any moment in emptive devas- 
tation. 

Ceutories of oppression have taught the people 
of the soil to cova up the inward tempest of their 
minds. And so the British go blundering blindly on, 
until they are suddenly pulled up by the act of a 
Wardani. 
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The Moslem efiendi^ or petty official, accepted the 
edtuation with the same external calm which charao' 
tensed the attitude of the peasant. He knew the 
English to he in authority ; and prior to the Fashoda 
settlement, such vague longii^ as he posaeesed in 
the direction of poUtical emancipation were in a raUier 
chaotic condition, because all that the En^ish bad 
previously ordered had been in the name of the 
Khedive ; this meant that the Khedive, being the 
lieutenant of the Sultan, it was to His Sublime 
Majesty that he believed he should look for future 
political amelioration. At the same time, althoofj^ 
the appearance of Moukhtar Fasha, the Sultan's 
Envoy, in Egypt, lent some colour to this opinion, 
he observed that the English administrators paid 
no attention to the desires of the Turkish Envoy, 
treating him as a sort of political cipher, whose inter- 
ference in the administration of Egypt was not to be 
tolerated. Here, then, was a puzzle which he could 
not solve : a puzzle that most highly trained Euro- 
pean intelligences were unable to solve. As a result 
it was no matter for surprise, that after all his in- 
tellectual efiort, he returned by a circoitous route 
to the original startdng-point of his reasoning. When 
be learned that the British Government bad put 
its foot down, declanng that no other Power had 
amy right in Egypt other than itself, he was by no 
means satisfied ; but in the true Moslem spirit he 
accepted the inevitable and returned to his desk. 
He knew now to whom he should look for political 
advancement. England had declared herself the 
responsible authority in Egypt ; henceforth England 
would be asked for those liberal institutions which she 
had so ghbly promised in the early days of the Occu- 
pation. England would also be reminded tiiat the 
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" €k>venunent would be handed over to the Egyptians 
when they were capable of governing thranselTes " ; 
and in order that there might be no excuse for the 
non-fulfilment of these pledges, the Egyptian official 
determined thenceforth to assiduously apply himself 
to his allotted task ; and ike richer well-to-do fathers 
— families of the efEendi class — seconded the efiorts 
of the native officials, by sending their sons to the 
colleges of Europe and Syria to qoahfy for that higher 
responsibility which was evraitually to be theirs; 
whilst the poorer pat^its who possessed Uke am- 
bitaons, made the best of the rather inadequate 
I^Tptian educational institations. 

The Torco-CircaBsian " party ", on t^e ot^ei hand, 
who had always considered themselves t^e hereditary 
rulers of Egypt and possessed great landed interests, 
whilst asBiiTning an attitude of utter indifierence 
towards t^he Egyptians, were strong in their hatred 
of En^ish domination, because they felt that England 
had wrested the power of ruling from them ; and 
as they for the most part had been educated in 
French establishments, their sympathies were wholly 
with France, inasmuch as they hoped that should 
France once more gain the ascendancy in Egyptian 
afiaiis, there would be a chance of their regain- 
ing at least some of their lost prestige and power, 
and* tiie hated British would be humbled in the 
dnst. 

When they discovered the unexpected tnm events 
had taken they at once dissembled, and commenced 
to drift with the tide of English mastery. 

Meanwhile, the Copts, who for generations had 
been held in comparative subjugation by respective 
Mohammedan and Turkish masters, were overjoyed 
at England's diplomatic success, because they had 
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for some consideiable period arrived at the con- 
clmion that political advancement and offidal pre- 
ffflcment weie only to be obtained through and by 
English aid. Hieiz miquestioned indnstzy and inti- 
mate knowledge of clerical work, which tbey had 
shaied with the Syrians for centuries in the variooa 
administrative departments of Egypt, had made 
them valuable to the English, who largely adopted 
theii services in the euly days of the Occupation. 
As time wrait on the demand for Coptic assistance 
increased, and this led them to brieve that Enj^and 
was not only well-disposed towards them, but that 
by upholding British role they would be supporting 
a tolerant Christian power, who would not overlook 
the matter of identical faith when the time arrived 
for the distribution of important posts. 

The Syrian Christians were of the same mind, 
and they, without in any way undervaluing the 
undoubted qualifications of the Copts, wrae the 
most enl^htened and progressive of these two ele- 
ments ; and this for the most part because of the 
exalted character of their schools, and the high stan- 
dard of Syrian education which was above and 
beyond anything obtainii^ in Egypt. 

The Latin Europeans — ^well, any one having ex- 
perience of these people is aware that they are at once 
emotional and mercurial., They knew that they had 
their own laws, which England had left alone with 
the rotten Litemational Tribunals — a judicial system 
by this time being slightly improved by the English 
administratora. These would have prefeired Frendi 
ascendancy in Egypt, and did not hesitate to pro- 
claim their desires to the wodd ; but when once 
British diplomacy had efiected what they thou^t 
could not be accomplished without bloodshed, they 
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sbiugged theiz Bhoulders, lit the inevitable cigaiette, 
and returned to their accustomed avocations. 

The leas representative section of the Greeks, who 
had from time immemorial periodically bled the 
fellaheen, were by no means pleased with the altered 
condition. The English being masters of the comitry 
meant for them a considerable reduction in their 
nsorious profits. In passing, I would mention that 
there is a large and infiaential class of Qreeks in 
Egypt who are quite as disgusted with, and ashamed 
of, the conduct of their rapacious brethren as are the 
other representative foreigners in Egypt ; and it 
would be the height of iojustice to put it on record 
that all the Greeks of Egypt are dishonest money- 
lenders. The reputable Greeks of Egypt are among 
the most respected class of residents ; and fortunately 
of late years, owing to a combination of circumstances 
which have operated f^ainst their unholy trade, these 
human vampires have been greatly reduced in num- 
bers, although it is very questionable whether they 
will ever be entirely stamped out. As long as there 
are borrowers there will be usurers ; and the much- 
advertised Agricultural Banks are so swaddled in red- 
tape, that their vexatious administrative delays have 
for the most part compelled the fellaheen, whom they 
were supposed to relieve, to fall back upon the ev^- 
present Greek and Syrian of the hypocritical smile, 
and the ever-open purse. 

And last, but by no means least, the Ulema, as a 
body, were with the people ; and the opinions of the 
efiendis, and the masses, were but a reflex of El-Azhar 
sentiments. 

Fashoda, therefore, stands out in bold rehef as the - 
true starting-point of aggreaswe Egyptian Nationalist 
agitation. 
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Prior to Fashoda nobody in Egypt knew pc^tically 

• where they were, or what might happen next. They 
suspected that Enghind was not there on a philan- 
thiopic mifision of self-aggrandisement ; and as a 
choice of evils if European role were absolutely indis- 
pensable, there was hardly an individual, whethei 
native or European— «K:lasiye of the " Turks " and 
the French — who would not have preferred English 
domination to that of any other European Power. 

• What irritated the native and provoked distrust in 
his mind was the hypocrisy of the English, and the 
non-fulfilment of their pledges. They performed 
their self-imposed tasks in the name of the Khedive. 
If success attended their efforts they got the credit ; 
but when they blundered, as they oft-times did and 
do even to this day, the Khedive was blamed for 
permitting t^em to make a mess of things. 

But subsequent to Fashoda, praise or blame was 

• put upon the right shoulders. Therefrae, Fashoda, 
in its relation to Modem Egyptdan history, can neither 
be dispatched with a phrase, nor be dismissed with 
a footnote. 
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CHAPTER XX 
THE PEOPLE OF EGYPT 

BEFORE letuimng to the new political develop- 
ment in Egypt, it would be as well to enlighten 
the reader aa to what manner of people these Egyp- 
tians are. I will at once state, that neither the 
exigencies of space nor the scope of this work admits 
of a detailed account of a people, whose varied and 
complex social and religions system would require 
the assignment of a complete volume, in which to 
treat each of the many existing phases. This chapter, 
therefore, can only be a mere sketch. I would, how- 
ever, state for the reader's information, that for all 
practical purposes " Lane's Modem Egyptians ", 
although old-fashioned and failing to give a clear 
and well-defined idea of ihe Egyptian in his daily 
life, is a fair picture of the Egyptian to-day, as far 
as it applies to the fellahe^i, his mode of life, and 
religious observances. Lane's work only requires to 
be brought up-to-date ; by which I mean the intel- 
lectual change which has been wioi^ht among the 
people during the last half a century or so has 
broadened their views to a very lai^e extent. This 
has been mainly due to the pres^ice of the English 
and other Wratem nations, and this notwithstanding 
the low standard of education. What I wish to 
convey is this : if you place a quantity of gold coins 
in a rough bag and they wee being continually shaken, 
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it will be found, that while they will wear a hole in 
the bag in the cotuse of time, on examination a goodly 
quantity of the pzeciooB metal will be discovexed 
adhering to the fabiic. Similarly, althoi^h the 
Englishman's domineenng and exclusive mumer has 
worn a hole in Egyptian patience, particles ol his 
golden qualities, whether administratiTe or other- 
wise, hare clupg to Egyptian character, which an 
acute ohaervesc wiU soon discover is by no means 
devoid of leceptiveness. 

The entire Egyptian population of some twelve 
million souls may be roughly divided into five 



X First, the Ulema, those natural leadera of tke 
people, who, drawn as they axe from among the body 
of the people, hold a position analogous to that of 
the Roman priesUiood, and who, as Macaulay says 
of that body, " invert the relations between oppressor 
and oppressed, and force the hereditary Fiince to kneel 
before the spiritual tribunal of the h^editaiy serf ". 
V~ In the second place, the wealthy landowners, and 
Y those of independent means. 

y In the third place, the educated and int^ectual 
/ class : professional men, such as doctors, lawyers, 
I engineers, journalists, and other writers, and Govem- 
Vment servants. 

P* In the fourth place, the great middle class of 
I minor Gk)vemment officials, merchants, and small 
\land- and house-owners. 
jT In the fifth place, all those who work with their 
hands : such as artisans, craftsmen, and labourers. 
These, for the most part, do not difEer materially 
from the same classes in England. 

The Bedouin, whether a hybrid between fdlah 
and Bedouin, or the true sons of the desert, known 
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as the Nomad Bedouin, although included in the 
twelve million, is practically a class apart. 

A stianger visiting Egypt would be quite imable 
to classify the homogeneous mass that kaleidoscope- 
like pass and repass before his bewildered gaze. 

The Turco-Egyptian in his brougham, the swa^er- 
ing Circassian, the Syrian or Greek traders and 
moneylenders, the Hebrew merchant with his stock 
of curios and embroideries from Asia Minor, the 
individual who masquerades under the elusive national 
cognomen of Levantine ; Nubians, Armenians, Sou- 
danese, Maltese, and half-breeds of every conceivable 
description : all these go to swell the populations of 
ciites and towns of the Nile Valley, and contribute 
their quota of good or ill to the community. 

I shall now proceed to pick my way through this 
social labyrinth, woildng up from the bottom of the 
five classes enumerated above, concluding with the 
Ulema. Each of these five classes, although perhaps 
unconsciously, is passing through an evolutionary 
process. _ 

The artisan, craftsman, or labourer, who is being' 
educated tl^rough and by the Press, is as di&erentj 
an individual from the same person of Lane's 
History, as is the British workuig man of to-day, 
when compared with the man of the same class who, 
during the early part of the last century, indulged in 
a satumalian debauch while awaiting a Newgate 
hanging. 

A man of this class, whether residing in a mud- 
hut in the provinces, or in the more comfortable 
native quarters of the towns, is remarkable for his 
thrift, industry, sobriety, and his devotion to God ; 
for, as an English divine has truly said, " God is 
present to Mohammedans in a sense in which He is 
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rarefy praerait to ns amidst the hxary and ccmfDakm 
of the West ".* And evok as h^ leUgioiis ctrnvicticma 
are as immovable as the decrees of the Medes and 
Fenaaus, even so are his political opinkwB. He may 
be long in T¥iftlring ap his mind, owing to the «m- 
flicting ideas of die native Press from idience he 
draws his iDformation ; but having once arrived in 
his slow, measured way at a clearly defined craida- 
sion, he may bend like a stono-tossed reed to an 
opposing force, bat when the gale has passed, he 
win be found in the same pootion. England has 
done little for him in the way of education, but the 
Nationalist Press has mainly supplied that deficiency. 
As, for t^e most part, the fellah is unable to read, 
when the labouis of the day are over, an educated 
lindividnal will be found in t&e bazaar or cal6, to 
read and expound the latest news to those lemons 
ho thirst afUx knowledge. The " Hoay^^ ", 
edited by Sheykh Ali Tousseff, was the first to begin 
the education of the people throu^ the Press, and 
that work was greatly improved by Hustapba Eamil 
in the pages of " El Lewa " and later by Sheykh 
Shawish in " El Alam ". As a result, even iAaa most 
unlettered are enabled to think clearly and well ; 
tbnt their characteristdc reticence in the presence of 
strangers, has caused the superficial observer of 
Egyptian character to presume that this impassive 
product of centuries of oppression " is still sunk in 
the deepest ignorance which most necessarily con- 
tinue until a new generation has grown up".» A 
' new generation has grown up and is growing up, but 
unfortunately the great Western Financial Jockey 
was too busy with that famous race to see it. 

' Dean Stoolej'a " Lectures on the Eutem Chaich ", p. 334. 
* Ijord Crumer, 6 Deeamber, 1906 (Speech at the Sigfatj dub). 
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The middle-claas man ia imbued with much the 
same ahns and desires as his ISngliah prototype: TTiw 
main idea on completing the day's work is to return 
to the domestic hearth. On his way to basiness by 
tram or train, he extends the courtesies of the day 
to his acquaintances, cracks his jokes, laughs at the 
jests of others, discusses the latest political events, 
East or West, growls over the cost of Uving, his 
limited resources, and the almost hopeless strug^e 
to make ends meet, and criticises the shortcomings 
of the Gtovemment ; if an official, he compares notes 
with other officials of his acquaintance, and criticises 
the methods of some of the "BTig1ift>i heads of depart- 
ments in a manner which would greatly astoniBh 
these " terrible big pots ". Retumii^ home to his 
easy chair, slippers and newspaper, he is bombarded 
wiUi the measles of the eldest boy, or the intract- 
ability of the baby-girl, and other harem troubles, 
including the inevitable servant problem, household 
expenses, the reception of visitors, and all those 
minor topics inseparable from a well-conducted, 
middle-class English household. After a few hours 
at home, he spends an hour or two reading the latest 
newspapers, Christian and Mohammedan, at his 
&vonrite caf6. Possibly - a game of backgammon 
follows with one of his many cronies, whilst quip and 
crank are bandied about amidst the buzz of general 
convetBation. Home once again to that ease and 
comiort which home alone can give. Perhaps there 
are visitors to oitertain, and this he does with that 
free and open-handed hospitality characteristic of 
his race, and for which the Orient is famed. Then 
bed succeeds supper, and the day of the Egyptian 
middle-olass man is ended. He differs in no essential 
points from t^e Englishman of the same class in 
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En^and. He laughs, he gnimhles, he jests, he 
desires to be a-greeable, is not difficult to please, and 
is readily conciliated. French influences have con- 
tributed to make him freer than the Englishman in 
his friendships, for he does not think it beneath his 
dignity to enter into friendly conversation with his 
tradespeople, to jest with them or sympathise with 
Itheir difficulties ; but as is the manner of the Briton, 
bis delights or enjoyments are centred ut those of 
hiB own particular circle, Of course, this class may 
be divided and sub-divided into an almost limitless 
number of particles ; I have merely given a broad 
outline, which although general, is none the less 
accurate and reliable. 

The third class is largely recruited from the fourth ; 
sons of merchants and minor officials in the Govern- 
ment sra^ces, and small land- and house-owners, 
being educated with a view to their taking higher 
officii posts than their fathers, or to qualifying for 
the professions of law, medicine, journalism, and 
what not. Of this class, the journalist and other 
wiiteiB are perhaps the most important, as owing 
to the low standard of education, upon them devolves 
the education of the masses for good or ill. 

It would be misleading to state that this body of 
well-intentioned individuals are paragons of joum^- 
istic and educational virtue. They are neither better 
nor worse than their brothers of the same ilk in 
England. It is true that their journalese is for the 
most part tinged with " yellow ", which causes them 
at titles to indulge in glowing periods of ornate 
exaggeration ; but this is mainly due to French 
influence. The modem Egyptian is more Frenchified 
than Anglicised. About 76 per cent of the educated 
Egyptians speak French (done, and tiiat fluentiy, 
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against a insultant 26 per cent who speak either Eng- 
lish and French fluently, or English imperfectly; and 
as all Etiropean diplomatic and ezecutiTe matters are 
conducted in French and Franco-Arabic, respec- 
tively, there is little incentive to the study of English.^ 
At the same time, such evil as these jonmalists sow 
ia no more harm-promoting than the fnlminations 
of a certain widely read English republican journal, 
or those of the more widely circulated anti-" Cant 
and Humbug " Higb-priest. 

The suppression of these native journals, instead 
of exterminating a rather negative evil, only helps 
to stir ap bitterness by the senseless manufacture of 
cheap martyrs. . 

The fellah is too sensible to be carried away by ' 
frothy utterances ; and although mainly illiterate, 
he is quite capable of separatii^ the wheat from the 
chafi. He wants to leam, but he does not want to 
be lectured. Nevertheless, these journalists have 
had good cause for complaint. They may have over- 
stated their case and used language which was not 
quite parliamentary i but has the British adminis- 
trative system in En^and escaped journalistic cen- 
sure ? And as far as the evils or shortcomings of an 
English bureaucratic system in Egypt are concerned, 
I need only point to the case in England of young 
Archer-Shee. If this youth, with his father's wealth 
behind him and the best legal aid at his disposal, 
whiled away two years helplessly and hopelessly 
trying to establish his innocence, with an informed 
and healthy public opinion at his service, what 
chance, may I ask, has the misrepresented Egyptian, 
separated by thousands of miles from the seat of 

' Mr. Ihrnlop** oppomtment ae AdviMr to the Department of 
Pablic InBtrnction, Uarch. 1906, waa the be^mung of the Aa^eiBing 
of tlie Khoolfi, which atuJl be dealt with in it« proper place. 
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tjie goTetning power that holds him in unjust snb- 
jogation ? 

Now, as I have ahnady discoBBed the Totco- 
Egyptian-Circassian, who may be said to represent 
the second of the five representative classes, I think 
I may be pardoned for passing him over in this place. 
I will merely state for the reader's information, 
that the pure fellah in thiw class is a disappearing 
quantity. 

' The men of the second, third, and fourth grades 
of Egyptian society do not, as is generally understood, 
possess unlimited wives, whose perfumed forms of 
.tempting loveliness remain undothed, or are so thinly 
(veiled beneath a gauze of fairy gossamer that the 
'carnal palate is whetted by peerless beauty trans- 
iparently disguised. Noi is such bewitching loveli- 
ness set p£E in halls of alabaster hung with brilliant 
^brics of the East, whilst peorfumed fountains music- 
ally waft attai of roses across the silken rugs, blend- 
ing its essence with the perfumed cigarette, creating 
an earthly paradise for the jaded Pasha. 
' Even as the fellahem is the only real Egyptian, in 
like manner the only genuine Egyptian woman is the 
fellaheen peasant woman.^ 

The word "harem" is of Turkish derivation, and 
means woman. The Mohammedan household is 
divided into two parts, the " harem lik " and t&e 
" salem lik ". The " harem lik " is severely confined 
to the family and is strictly private, no male except 
the master of the house or doctors being allowed to 
enter. The European doctor is frequently permitted 
to enter t^e female establishment unattended, but 
the native doctor is rardy granted the same privilege, 

■ Vtdt (ubaeqnent dupter for fiutiliu nmarkB am Hia goBoiiM 
EgjptuuL 
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a eunuch being usually in attendance duzing his 
professional visits. 

On the other hand, the " salem tik " comprises the 
apartments ezclnaively devoted to the maatex for the 
reception of his Mends. 

This division of the household is a recognised 
Hohanunedan institution, existing as it does in all 
ranks of the Moslem social system, from the highest 
to the lowest. The poor man possessing one room, 
assigns that apartment to his wife and children, 
thereby Trmlring it the " harem lik ", meeting and 
entertaining his friends outside at some caf& 

The Princesses of the Khedivial hoose are, of 
course, at the top of the scale. These with their 
allied ties, the wives of Pashas, Beys, and profes- 
sional men, are highly educated ; speak several 
European languages ; are surrounded with the com- 
forts of the West, and are not only fully acquainted 
with European civilisation, but travel Europe ev&i 
as other women ; frequent Monte Carlo, Baden 
Baden, and the various European fashionable resorts 
and watering-places ; but on returning to Egypt they 
retire to the recognised Moslem seclusion, and, in 
the majority of oases, to the veil. 

The Molummedan custom of seclusion uid the 
veil is by no means a rdigious rite, but an andent 
Eastern custom, dating anterior to the advent of 
Islam, at a time when a man was forced to defend 
life and property with the sword ; and as women have 
ever been considered among warrior races to be the 
richest spoils of war, it followed that the women of 
the Orient were either secluded or their beauty 
veiled ; and the law which says, " If thy beauty 
cause strife among men, inspiring tbem to love or 
jealouerf in others, tiien were it better for thee ih&t 
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it should be hid ", is meiely a moral safeguaid which 
lecognised an existing iostitution. 
>^The middle-ckss woman difEeis entizely from 
/either the women of the upper classes or the woman 
I of the West ; for not only is the maniaga tie in- 
secure, but because of her secluded life, the utter 
absence of education, and absolute ignorance of 
the outer world, she is naturally of an extremely low 
mental calibre. As a consequence the man, having 
no mental or moral stimulus at home, is drivrai to 
seek the company of his felloira, or that of the Euro- 
j pean woman whose combination of intellect and 
\ physical charm, coupled with the greater freedom of 
)the West, at once attracts and binds the Moslem 
Icaptive to her will. 

It will therefore be observed that whilst the in- 
tellectual advfmcement of men has progressed by 
leaps and bounds, the conditions under which 
Egyptian women live, move, and have their being, 
has not been materially altered. ' Xhe enlightened 
Itfoslem, however, is by no means satis&ed with this 
stafeof afiaiis ; expanding intelligence has produced 
a desire for wider social intercourse and an altered 
mental standard in the home. Young Egyptians 
no longer r^ard women as their fathers did : a mere 
(chattel of passion to be repudiated and cast aside at 
ithe whim of the mast^. They not alone recognise the 
Rental and moral stimulus that is only to be obtained 
;£rom a wife of equal moital capacity, but they are 
jalso aware that intelligent mothers are required to 
I train good citizens. To this end the marriageable age 
i has been raised from fourteen to sixteen, and in many 
i individual cases even higher ; and whereas there were 
|only 2060 girls attending schools in 1000, last year, 
[1909, there were no less than 12,000, and this number 
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has been appreciably increased during the current 
7ear. 

The Moslem, however, whilst moving in the direc- 
tion of female emancipation through and by the aid 
of education, clearly sees that violent change in t^ 
direction only makes for disaster. The women having 
been secluded and kept in ignorance for centuries, 
were they immediately emancipated would only be- 
come the prey of the first plausible adventurer whol 
crowed their paths. The Moslem has before his eyes 
the case of the manumitted female domestic slaves. 
These poor defenceless creatures, who were loved and 
petted by thdr mistresses, were suddenly turned out 
upon a merciless world to supply the evil traffic of 
the brothel, and satisfy the lusts of their European 
emancipators. Were the Moslem woman of Egyp^ 
to be at once let loose upon society, she would pat 
the same price for her freedom as her slave has done! 

I am no believer in human slavery, but upon t^e 
matter of Egyptian domestic slavery I feel most 
strongly. The Anti-Slavery Society conld not bring 
its influence to bear upon the British Qovemment 
to support the Egyptian Govemmoit in holding the 
Soudan, where D^rish rule was maintained by the 
revenue from the slave-trade, and was th^ source 
of this inhmnim traffic ; but they must needs upset 
the entire Egyptian domestic i&hnc by their im- 
pertinent interference with the domestic slave. The 
secluded women of Egypt were dependent upon their 
female slaves for the society and comfort denied 
them by their lords ; in this way they became in the 
conrse of time, not only the companions and servants 
of their nustresses, but in many cases their closest 
friends. These women, without warning or prepara- 
tion, were ruthlessly torn from the only home and 
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friends tiiey knew, to be huddled together in a 
Slaves' Home among strangers. Their iunooence 
utterly incapacitated them for the battle of Hie, and 
theii ignorance of the world made them a ready prey 
to the European despoiler. That t^e majority of 
these women have become harlots must not be 
attributed to their vicious taideodee. They wexe 
taught obedience, and it cannot be a matter for 
wonder that they should have surrendered their 
honour to the men of the West, whom they were wont 
to regard as demi-gods. I have met discharged 
soldiers of the Occupation who boasted openly to 
me, with great gasto, of their amorous conquests 
and animal indulgences with native women whilst 
in Egypt ; and the " Tommy " only followed the 
example of his superior. I am understating ratha 
than overstating tiie case ; and should there be any 
doubt in the mind of the reader, I need only say that 
the number of half-castes — ^European and native — 
have increased by no less than 1000 per cent since 
the Occupation, and the subsequent muiumission 
of the domestic slave. This emancipation, by freeing 
these women from the Mohammedan law, put a 
premium upon vice, of which the more loose-living 
Moslem readily availed himself. The Fpg1'«^'"u>.n 
was master in Egypt, and what the master did the 
servant emulated.^ The geEvant.cannot_rise above his 
master ; water does not rise above ito lev^~ Donng 
(domestic slavery, if a master committed himself with 
[a slave, he was forced by the Mohammedan law to 

' Deapite the much-advertised chivalry of the West, it is ahmlately 
impoesible, if not uiuafe, for any respectable and piepoBaeasing woman 
to walk throa^h any tfaoroughlare after dark in the Western citiee ; 
for unlesa she is attended the womftn is certain to be molested b^ the 
nnwelcome importonitieB of some "Lothario", who is invariably 
manied and matnred. English citiea are by no means behind Con- 
tinental or American cities m this matter. 
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many her. Ismail hmuelf, Khedive though he was, 
vae not above the law. Once when he had " supped 
not wisely but too well ", he was overcome by the\ 
charms of a female slave who brought in his bed. . . .] 
He was compelled by the law of Islam to make ha/ 
his wife, and supply her with a separate establishment 
and an adequate income. The law says, " The rich/ 
shall give according to his riches, and the man whcj 
has only what he requires according to that which; 
God hath given him ". 

Now, in r^^ard to Moslem marrii^es. The Moham- 
medan is permitted by his religion to have four legal 
wives, and no limit is set upon his concubines. Not- 
withstanding this fact, very few of the wealthy avail 
themselves of their legal privilege. For instance, the 
late Khedive, Tewfik, was a monogamist; so is 
Abbas II, the present ruler of Egypt. 

There are, however, many causes which have 
contributed to the reduction. lu the first place : 
education and contact with Europeans. In the second 
place, the enormous increase in the cost of living in 
Egypt since the Occupation ; several wives means 
several establishments, inasmuch as I have already 
stated that tiie religion commands that each wife 
shall be treated with equal generosity. The abolition 
of slavery has also contributed in no small measure 
to the reduction. 

I would tdso add diat, although I neither adhere 
to nor uphold polygamy, a religious system which 
equalises the status of several wives and which 
specially insists on the husband treating each wife 
with the same kindness and consideration, by placing 
each wife on a basis of equahty, makes for a higher 
standard of morality than the evidently gaUii^ 
monogamy of the West. I am quite aware that thrae 
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aie many loyal hnsbaiids in Europe ; bat judging 
from the weight of evidence given at the leceut 
Divoice Commission, in En^j^d, in favooi of cheap 
diTOTces, it would appear tii&t monogamy leaves 
much to be desired, and abundantly proves that 
the ^tem drives many a man to become a libertine 
and many a woman to adopt prostitution as a means 
of living. Bemdes, the thing that is easily acquired 
is devoid of zest. 

Men strive for riches because the quest is di£B.cuIt 
of achievement ; were everyone rich or were riches 
easily obtained, the incentive to their acquirement 
would be gone. The rich man does not appreciate 
a sumptuous repast, his appetite in due •ouise becomes 
sat«d. Similarly, the modem Egyptian, being in a 
position to legally satisfy his passions, the very ease 
of the thing robs it of charm or novelty. 
'On the other hand, the number of divorces, scan- 
dals in high life, applications for maintenance of 
ill^timate offspring, and other like sexual matters 
which engage the English Courts, proves beyond 
question that monogamy is either not the success 
which its champions claim, or the boasted hi^ 
jciviUsation of the West in its relations to the sexes 
Idoes not possess any superior advantages over 
iQriental systems. 

Before concluding these remarks on Mohammedan 
marriages, I must say a few words about divorce. 

The law says, " If a husband repudiates his wife 
thrice, he is not permitted to take her back until 
after she shall have married another man, who, in his 
turn, has repudiated her ". Thus, it is sufficient 
for a man to say, " Thou are divorced," to repudiate 
his wife, and the repudiation becomes absolutely 
final on his repeating the formula three times. 
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He mnsfc, however, retnxn her the dowiy which 
she brought him, and pay her a pension according 
to his position for three months. Should she he 
enceinte, he must support her until the child is 
weaned. 

Of course, many men in ordrar to avoid repayment 
of the dowry not infrequently ill<treat their wives, 
because should the wife desert her husband he ia 
not compelled to refund the dowry. In the case of 
ill-treatment, the wife lodges a complaint with the 
Kadi, or Moslem judge, who tries to patch up the 
di&culfcy, admonition efiecting in many cases a 
reconciliation. But a husband bent on ridding him- 
self of his wife in order to retain her dowry, wUI con- 
tinue to pursue a system of cruelty which ends in 
the precipitate flight of his wife, who would naturally 
relinquish her rights rather than submit to persistent 
corporeal abuse. 

If, however, " repudiation takes place twice, after 
which the wife he kept, she must be treated honestly, 
or, if sent away, treated generously ". 

Notwithstanding the laxity of the' manu^ tie, 
unmarried women of any class are rare in Egypt, 
and although their position in the home has been for 
the most part a rather negative quantity, Moslem 
women have not only inspired real affection, bat 
have fired the imagination of Arabian poets of the 
Nile Valley and elsewhere. 

I will now conclude this chapter with a few re- 
marks about the Ulema. 

These men are the leaders of religious and secular 
thought at the El-Azhar University, or coll^iate 
mosque at Cairo. 

This mosque, which was built A.D. 972, is devoted 
to the higher branches of Mohammedan erudition. 
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and becanse of the nimvalled fame of its piofessois 
contiuaes to attiact innmneiable students from ereiy 
quarter of t^e Moslem world. The declaration of tbe 
Moslem faith is fittingly expressed in the language 
of the Koran. 

" Say, Qod is One ; God is etexDal : He b^etteth 
not, neither is He begottoi ; neither is there any 
like Him ".* 

And again, the grand and sublime pleading of 
Uiose early disciples of the Prophet, who prostrated 
themselves before the Christian King of Abyssinia 
imploring his protection against the persecution of 
the Rordsh Arabs, if it has been equalled has never 
been surpassed by anything as yet recorded in the 
annals of Christendom : 

" King ! " they cried, " we lived in ignorance, 
idolatry, and unchastity ; the strong oppressed the 
weak ; we spoke untruth ; we violated t^e duties 
of hospitality. Then a Prophet arose, one whom 
we knew from our youth, with whose descent and 
conduct and good ^th and tmth we are all well 
acquainted. He told us to worship one Ood, to 
speak the truth, to keep faith, to assist our relations, 
and to abstain from things impure, ungodly, and 
unrighteous. And he ordered us to say pt&jets, 
give alms, and to fast. We believed in him, we 
followed him ". 

These are the broad lines on which the main t^iets 

of Mn hamn-iflHfttiiHtn is built. 

There is nothing of aggression, nothing suggesting 
fanaticism. The Moslem religion is, as I have pointed 
out elsewhere, " peace-promoting, not war-pro- 
voking ". 

Moreover, being in its eraence a republic, it makes 

> Sunh GXIL 
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foi progMBsioD, not reaction. Instruction is en- 
joined in the sacred mitangs of the faith, and know- 
ledge is to be Bought even in heathen lands. The 
" Hsdith "' says, " To be instructed is the chief 
duty of every Moslem. Whosoever seeks knowledge 
is more loved by Grod than one who fights in a holy 
war. The one who instructs the ignorant is like 
unto a living man among the dead. It is sacrilege 
to prohibit science. Science is the life of Islam, the 
column of the faith. Study is preferable to worship. 
Go and seek instruction, even if you have to go as 
fai as China '*. 

It is quite impossible to go fully into the religious 
and . pt^tical system of Islam. I have only en- 
deavoured to give a bioad but none the less accurate 
outiine of tiie men and women of Egypt, with a side- 
light on their religion, in order that the Eniopean 
reader might understand that the people of Egypt 
who are struggling for self-government, are not 
" semi-barbarous ", but are a people not so far 
behind the Europeans in what is termed Western 
civilisation. 

* Tlw Hadith is the aacrtd legkl book (rf Iilun. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
MUSTAPHA PASHA KAMIL 

THE Fiiman of the Sultan of Turkey, 27 March, 
1892, confiiming the succession of Abbas II 
in the Elhediviate, declares that: — 

" All Egyptians are Ottoman subjects ". 

" All Taxes to be levied in the SiUtan's name ". 

" The Khedive possesses no right to make political 
treaties with Foreign States. Commercial 
Conventions may be made. Any matters 
relating to the internal administration are 
in the hands of the Khedive ". 

" The Khedive cannot abandon the territorial 
rights of the Sultan ". 

" The Army shall not exceed 18,000 men. But the 
Egyptian Army may be ordered to fight for 
the Sultan and be increased at his pleasoie ". 

" The Khedive cannot consfxuct warships ". 

" The Turkish flag to be the Egyptian flag ". 

" The Khedive may grant the rank of Colonel and 
that of Sanieh (second class Bey) to dvil 
officiala, but cannot confer any higher 
titles ". 

" The coinage of Egypt to be iasued in the Sultan's 
name ". 

This Firman concluaiyely proves that Egypt is 
the property of t4e Sultan. England's stay in Egypt 
is therefore by force of arms, and not by established 
right; and although the Fashoda declaration fore- 
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shadowed her subseqaent intentions, for that teason 
the agitation in the interests of autonomy has been 
directed against England by the Nationalist party : 
that party has never lost sight of the sovereign 
rights of the Sultan. In other words, whilst an anti- 
English agitation was being carried on in Bygpt, the 
Nationalist leaders were making their peace with 
the Snltan, as they knew there cM^uld be no separate 
nationality or autonomous Qovemment without his 
aid. They have never disputed his authority, and 
although they would not countenance Turkish occu- 
pation as a substitute for that of Ei^land, they have 
never su^ested the repudiation of the Sultan's 
suzerain rights. 

I have set forth in a previotia chapter a few of 
tile main causes which led up to the revival of 
Nationalism, but a leader was wanted who not only 
knew Europe, but also possessed the capacity for 
oi^ianidng. The reason which made a specially 
qualified individual of this kind necessary is to be 
found in the fact that there was a lack of unity 
amongst the various elements of Egyptian disaffec- 
tion. The Sheykh Ah Youssefi of the El-Azhar, at 
the head of a small body of Constitutionalists, was 
educating the people through the pages of his journal, 
" El Moayyad ", which at that time had a large 
circulation throughout the Moslem world ; but 
although a Nationalist he was rather moderate in 
his views. In those early days of bitterness, wh^i 
there was an incessant duel between " El Moayyad " 
and the pro-En^^ish " Mokkatom ", he not infre- 
quently came in conflict with Lord Cromer ; bat 
aft^ the advent of Mustapha Kamil, the Sheykh 
gradtially retired into his shell, and history seemed 
to be r^»eating itself ; for even as Sultan Pasha had 
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turned on Arabi, AH Touasefi for the moet parfc 
turned on Kamil, and the motiTe was identical — 
jealousy. There waa also a bunch of political dreameia 
who called themselves the Liberal party : this party 
talked learnedly and consideTed its pronouncements 
oracular, but cQd nothing, and the English political 
element encouraged that body to continue inactive, 
by convincing it that Egypt was not yet ripe for seli- 
govemment. The Britishets also sowed di8C<»d by 
taking the Copts under their official wing, and thus 
by separating the various elements of Egyptian 
society disunion was created, even as the English had 
done in India ; yet it is quite certain, that when the 
day arrives that TTifliftTui of all classes shall hitiIt their 
religious difierencea in the interests of the common 
' weal of a united India, that day will be England's 
last in Asia. 

Now the leader for whom Egypt waited at lei^th 
arrived in the person of Mustapha Kamil. This 
young man was educated at Toulouse, where he won 
his licentiate in law in 1896, at the age of twenty-one. 

He had previously written a pamphlet on " The 
Egyptian Peril ", in which the arguments against 
British role were both lucid and convincing. This 
pamphlet supplied the medium for an introduction 
to Madame Juliette Adam, the editress of the " Nou- 
velle Revue ", who was well known to be in sympathy, 
not alone with Egyptian independence, but also with 
the universal freedom of mankind. 

Through Madame Adam's kindly offices, K*^^i ^ 
was introduced to Pierre Loti, and later to Colonel 
Marchand, Ernest Judet, and others well known to 
the political and literary world of France. He was 
also brought into contact by hex influence with the 
French Press " which ", in her own words, " he has 
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vray cleverly known how to interest in his noble 
cause. He has been able, moreover, later, marvel- 
lously to utilise the situation he made for hinuelf 
in Fans to gain influence in Austria, in Germany, 
and even in England ". She further states of him 
that " Mustapba Kamil had in his intelligence nothing 
chimerical. His prMtical sense was. sometimes over- 
whelming, for he mixed with it the clearest percep- 
tion of tiie future ".* 

We find him in June, 1897, at the age of twenty- 
three, holding a monster demonstration at Cairo, which 
delegates to the number of two thousand attended, 
arriving from all parts of the provinces. Political 
events were moving quickly now t^t Kamil had put 
his shoulder to the whed. In 1898 the British 
Fashoda pronouncement had given him an oppor- 
tunity to make his presence felt. Observing the 
condkdon of Egyptian education he founded the 
Nationdist School, which was supported entirdy by 
voluntary subscriptions, and had an attendance of 
three hundred pupils within twelve mont^ of its 
foundation. Of course, there were more demon- 
strations, and by this time bis following became 
80 great that the Government organs began to sing 
Kamil's praises. 

" El Lewa " was launched in 1900, and jumped 
into instantaneous popularity. 

Several conversations subsequently took place 
between Ferid Pasha, the Grand Vizier, and himself 
at Constantinople ; and Abdul Hamid, seeing in 
Mustapba a staunch upholder of Islam and TurkiBh 

> This ma written after Unatsptu Kamil's deatli, and Hodame 
Adam bad met too manj brilliant men in her time to rbaptodiae over 
mediocri^. I mention Hua fact becanw the E^g^lish official conspintor 
wonld have the British public beli«vo that Kamil was a saperfleial, 
ampt^-headed agitator. 
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stuerainty in Egypt, made him a Pasha ia 1904, 
when Eamil was but thirty years of age. This was 
a great honour for one so young, who was laigely 
dependent upon his own enei^es to be allowed to 
make patriotic bricks without the needful financial 
straw. Subscriptions, however, poured in, and many 
influential Egyptians, including Princes of the Khe- 
divial house, Mohammed Farid Bey and Omar Bey 
Sultan, undoubtedly contributed lai^y to t^e 
war-chest; moreover, in due coarse, Mustapha 
Kamil became actively connected with the Court, 
and success seemed to attend his every effort. Un- 
fortunately during the early days of his propaganda, 
his brother All,* who had been an officer in the 
Egyptian army, was reduced to the ranks, being 
compelled to go through the entire Soudan cam- 
paign as a common soldier. This punishment was 
not only due td his own Nationalist opinions, which 
it is to be feared were too freely expressed to suit the 
British officers, but it would appear from the evidence 
I hold, that Eamil's success with the work he had 
in hand resulted in further indignity and insult to 
Ali at the hands of the British military authoritiee, 
in the interests of " discipline ". 

At this point it may be as well to comment apon 
the frequently drculated question, " Who are the 
Egyptians ? " » 

In the preceding chapter I endeavoured to set 
forth who and what are the inhabitants of the Nile 
Valley. I omitted, however, to state that according 
to the claims of European writers, the Copts are the 

> Ali Eamil is the prweat Vioe-PreeideDt of tli« Egjqitttn 
NBtionaliit poi^. 

^ I am, m^lf, a cro«i between Arab koA Bthiopian, mjr motber 
being a Nubum or full-blooded NegrMs— the two ikamui elements 
moet deepiaed and underrated b;^ European eUmologiata. 
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only real Gypts or Egyptians. It is further stated 
that the Nationalist leaders are neither the real 
article, noi have they a stake in the country. 

I am quite ready to grant that the Copts are the 
legitimate descendants of the subjects of the Pha- 
raohs, and that the fellaheen for the moat part 
migrated from the Arabian country ; but both Copt 
and Arab are from the same original stock. It were 
as idiotic to argue, that because the people of Britain 
have at one time or another been conquered by Pict, 
Scot, Dane, Roman, Saxon, and Norman, who being 
warriors brought no women with them, which resulted 
in the production of hybrid stock, that there are no 
real Britons but the Welsh. This is the class of 
ai|;ument adduced by these great thinkers, who, 
finding themselves beaten at every turn, fall back 
upon such inane contentions wherewith to uphold 
a system of obvious injustice. These writers who 
bring forward such arguments were the very people 
to laud such " Egyptian " statesmen as Nubar 
Pasha and Riaz Pasha, t&e one an Armenian and 
the other of Jewish origin. It is also claimed that 
Mohanuned Farid Bey, Mustapha Kamil's successor, 
is a Jew and not an Egyptian, and that the Sheykh 
Shawish Abdul Am is a Tunisian. But of the two 
Syrian Christians who run the " Mokkatam " in the 
interest and support of the Occupation, we hear 
never a word. Have these English writers so soon 
forgotten that Disraeli was a Jew, and that the 
members of the ancient Tory Aristocracy of England 
did not consider it beneath t^eir dignity to serve 
under his banner ? And even in Engird to-day, 
are tiiere not German administrators and German 
financieis holding Briti^ tities and doing British 
work 1 But why pursue the subject ? These facts 
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are obvious to any one who troubles to look into the 
subject. The great difficulty is to be found in the 
rush and hurry of modem life. Men are too bu^ 
to investigate. They accept the garbled statements 
of " half-baked " literary (?) individuals who write 
" history " or supply " copy " to the sensational sec- 
tion of the English Press ; they build up a reputation 
for " authoritativeness ", and the superficial reader 
is egregiously fooled into the acceptance of their 
valueless and totally misleading vapourings. 

It was because Mustapha Eamil took the measure 
of these gentry that he has been vilified. He knew 
them for what they were, and they feared him for 
his knowledge and ability, and envied him his success. 
They knew he could take good care of himself and 
t^e cause he represented, and that he had the ear of 
the European Press ; therefore during his lifetime 
they were rather careful of their attacks, for one or 
two of the biggest of them have received a severe 
trouncing at his hands. 

He attracted and attached the Student class to him 
because he favoured educational advancement. In 
this way he was to Egypt what Ferrer was to Spain ; 
for he knew that for Egypt there could be no political 
advancement where there was a lack of education. 
Fox instance, here is an example of ihe knowledge 
required of candidates for the post of teachers in the 
village primary schools (Euttabs), copied from the 
" Official Journal " as late as September last : — 

" The candidate must be between seventeen and 
twenty-two years of age. The examination will con- 
sist of : — First papers : Dictation of an easy passage. 
Caligraphy. Naskh and Rikaa, Arithmetic, up to 
ordinary and decimal fractions and the coinage and 
weights of Egypt. Second : Vwa voce. Recitation 
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and Tagwid of the Koran. Religious piinciplea of 
lelam. Beading and commentary of one of the books 
used in the fourth year in the Euttabs ". 

The teacher is therefore not expected to know 
history of any kind, geography, geometry, natural 
aciences, not even sanitation. It must not be foi> 
gotten, however, that there is an expensive EngHsh 
" Adviser " to the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
And what is true of the village primary Bchool also 
applies to higher (!) education. 

There is not at present a highly qualified European 
tutor in Egypt. Mr. Dunlop was appointed Adviser 
to the Ministry of Public Instruction in 1906, and 
he at once took in hand the schools of law, medicine, 
and engineering, introducing a whole herd of British 
incompetents. M. Lambert, the Director of the 
Khedivial Law School, whom Mr. Dunlop found in 
office, was thrust forth to make room for a Mr. Hill, 
who was transferred from teaching history at the 
Khedivial School to the Professorship of RomAn Law. 
This appointee of Mr. Dunlop's had not yet obtained 
his degree, and although holding office, was forced 
to continue his studies at the Ecole de Droit, Paris, 
where he subsequently passed his examination — after 
a second try ! The deposed M. Lambert, on the 
other hand, was offered ihe vacant chair of Law at 
the University of Lyons by the B^nch Government, 
which is sufficient evidence of his ability ; his English 
successor, on the other hand, was quite unacquainted 
with the Egyptian legal code.* A Mr. Young, the 
proud possessor of a literary certificate, was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Dunlop to teach chemistry, but was 
subsequently transferred to the Survey Department I 

> The whole of the scheuM adopted to get rid of M. Lunbeit will 
be found in the " Temps," IT July, 1907. 
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One more of these very capable "Profeeaois" held 
a diploma in science which " qnalified " him to 
teach English Hteiature. He was also ttansf nied 
to tiy his 'pientice, but none the lees competent 
hand, at Finance in the Financial Ministry. Arabic 
has been excluded from the Khedivial and other 
high schools, English being substituted, and in some 
instances French. Scientific subjects are, however, 
taught in Arabic at Beirout ; and the Arab science 
and culture of the Middle Ages gives the lie to the 
excuse that there are no text-books in the language. 
The fact is t^e teachers are incompetent, and the 
standard is lowered to meet their mental incapacity.* 

Since 1897 teachers for higher educational institu- 
tions have been called upon to pass three examina- 
tions, in Arabic— (1) the elementary examination ; 
(2) the honours, carrying a prize of £60 ; and (3) the 
advanced with a £100 prize attached. A record 
covering the period of thirteen years, 1887-1010, 
shows iii&t 154 Europeans (mainly British) have 
passed the elementary ; thirteen the advanced ; and 
ONE the honours ! And Sii Edward Grey blandly 
tells us that the British Government are training 
the Egyptians in the arts of government. If tiie 
blind lead the blind there is no doubt about them 
both ultimately arriving at the bottom of the ditch. 

The monumental incapacity existing in the Ministry 
of Public Instruction is characteristic of t^e entire 
Anglicised Eg3^tian bureaucratic system. Thorough 
reorganisation is required in every department if 
the English intend prolonging their stay ; for it is 
quite impossible for English teachers or officials to 
instruct Egyptians, either in education or in the arts 

< See reply of Sii Kdward Gray to Mr. J. IL BobertMD ia the 
House of Commons, 81 Februaiy, 1907. 
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of government, unless they possesB a full knowledge 
(d the vemaculai. 

It is as absurd to expect efficiency from such 
sources as it would be for a Freoichman, with no 
knowledge of EngUah, to endeavour to teach an 
untutored Englishman Erench literature. 

These grievances are real and long-standing, and 
it was surely no matter for surprise that they should 
be attacked by Mustapha Kamil and the Nationalist 
Press. 

Of course, the avoage individual will say that it 
is quite easy to attack and ciiticiBe evils ; but as I 
have already pointed out, Ka-mil not only attacked 
the evil, but he tried to remedy it by establishing a 
school, which by taking the matter at the root and 
building a sure foundation, made for the advance- 
ment of educational conditions. 

Early in January, 1906, on the anniversary of the 
Khedive's accession to the throne of Egypt, Mustapha 
Eamil announced in the " Journal du Caire " his 
desire to found a National University which should 
bear the name of Mehemet Ali. Prince Haidar not 
only offered to assist the idea financially, but also 
wrote an article in its support to the same joumaL 
The Princes Hftlim also took an active interest, and 
Hussein Wassif Paaha wrote ofieiing to subscribe 
£ElOOO on the day a committee was formed to open 
the national subscription list. Omar Bey Sultan also 
promised a similar sum, £8000 being subscribed by 
the end of May. This laudable undertaking did not 
receive the support of Lord Cromer, who was of the 
opinion that " manifestiy some Httle time must 
elapse before the scheme can be realised ". After 
diverting the national subscription for a University 
by a counter-agitation in favour of the Kuttabs, he 
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fiirtJlier advised them to study the histoiy of Univer- 
aities of other couutnes, aad that they " should also 
endeavour to educate the Egyptians generally towards 
an intellectual grasp of what are the real ol^ects 
which they have in view ".' This is the kind of 
official encouragement the Egyptians have obtained 
from England. Lots of good " advice ". 

The Nationalists, however, proceeded to obtain sub- 
scriptions notwithstanding Lord Cromer's cold douche 
of " sympathetic " platitudes ; and when it was found 
that they were really going to succeed in the face of 
En^h opposition and discouragement, Sir Eldon 
Gorst, by gnmting the necessary sums for the Univer- 
sity, took it out of the hands of the Nationalists, and 
opoied it under the control of the Government at the 
rad of 1908. 

The Adviser to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion was therefore granted another opportunity of 
degrading what the Nationalists intended to be a 
high-class University, worthy of the educational tra- 
ditions of Egypt, into a second-rate high school ; even 
as the once famous Ehedivial School of Law has been 
debased, where French Jurists of eminence have been 
replaced by d^reeless En^^ish substitutes. The 
young Egyptians, to the number of six hundred, who 
require the higher education must needs go to Europe 
or to Syria to obtain it ; and the Euttabs, for which 
liord Cromer showed such a touching solicitude in 
1907, have been turned into mangers and agricultural 
storehouses by the village Omdehs. 

In November, 1906, a National limited Company 
was formed by Kamil with a capital of £E20,000, for 
the purpose of founding two journals, " L'Etendatd 
Egyptien ", written entirely in French, which made 

' " ^Pt> No. 1 ' (1907), p. 8&. 
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its initial appearance as an evening paper on 3 March, 
1907, and " The Egyptian Standard ", printed en- 
tirely in English, appearing on the momiag of the 
same day. Thus the energetic MuBtapha Kanul, 
although constitutionally weak, had undertaken the 
control of three journals in three difEerent languages 
— a work even that brilliant orator and journalist, 
Abdullah Nadim of the " Taif " newspaper, which 
existed during the regime of the Arabists, would 
scarcely have undertaken. 

It will be observed that Kamil was carryii^ all 
before him ; Bbdame Adam, Pierre Loti, and a host 
of others well known to French literature, had 
written articles for " L'Etendard Egyptien ", and 
these papers from their inception seemed to go ex- 
tremely well. SpeaJdng of Madame Adam reminds 
me of an incident which followed her visit to Egypt 
in January, 1904, at the pressing invitation of both 
the Khedive and Mustapha Eamil. Madame Adam, 
as a distinguished Frenchwoman and a friend of the 
Khedive's, was naturally fSted by the Egyptians. 
She had written an article, " France and Egypt ", 
which was translated by Kamil and published in 
" El Lewa " early in March, 1904 ; this was followed 
by " Young Egypt ", another article from her pen 
which had previously appeared in the " Gaulois " of 
1 March, and had been translated by Mustapha and 
published in his paper. These articles being anti- 
En^ish immediately set Egypt in an uproar, and 
irritated the Occupationists. The British, therefore, 
first instigated the Greek editor of an Anglophile 
jonmal written in French, called " Le Progr^ ", to 
write a scurrilous article against Madame Adam, the 
Khedive and Kamil, in which it was claimed that 
tiie Khedive had always been influenced by his 
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entonrage, and that he was quite ignorant of the 
int^mational complioations which might iaeue from 
his too flatteiing reception of the Anglophile writer, 
Madame Adam. It further threatened the Khedive 
with an Ei^liBh Adviser at the Court to direct him 
in the way that became his exalted station. On the 
day following the appearance of this article, the 
President of ike Council and the Miniflter for Foreign 
Affairs called upon His Highness at the Abdin 
Palace and informed the Khedive that Lord Cromer 
was in a towering rage over his late indiscretion. 
They had barely completed the statement when his 
Lordship put in an appearance. He forthwith began 
to complam of the ELhedive's lack of tact and bad 
taste in receiving Madame Adam, and declared it to 
be a direct provocation to England ; he also indulged 
in the usual diplomatic twaddle specially reserved 
for such occasions. 

The Khedive, with admirable coolness, informed 
the Eail that he had known Madame Adam for about 
eight years, that he had been invited to her house 
in Paris, that such hospitality as he extended to the 
Frenchwoman was a duty on his part towards a 
friend of his grandfather's, and that he was astonished 
to see an act of courtesy and politeness so badly 
understood by the English. His Lordship could not 
well reply ; so he turned to the ever-burning ques- 
tion of Mustapha Kamil, informing the Khedive that 
his connection with Kamil was most injurious to the 
Occupation, and that it was inexplicable why His 
Highness should extend such friendship to the 
greatest enemy of England in Egypt. 

The Khedive answered, that owing to the attaclra 
of the Anglophile Press he would always have need of 
not one, but several Mustapha Kamils, and that it was 
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perfectly ridionloas on the part of the newspapete 
attached to the Occupation to treat him as a youth 
after twelve yeara of zeign, thirty yeaia of age, and 
six children. 

Lord Cromer having no answer to this, the inci- 
dent was closed — for the time being. There was, 
however, an official commmiication from the British 
Foreign Office admonishing the Khedive and re- 
questing him not to do it again, as such receptions 
to eminent and avowed enemies of England were 
most displeasing to the powers at Downing Street. 

Subsequent to the above incident the " Pet of the 
Consulates ", Riaz Pasha, rather put his foot in it. 

The foundation-stone of the Mehemet Ali In- 
dustrial School was being laid in Alexandria during 
May, and old Riaz was put up to make a speech, 
which, to say the least, was by no means happy. 
Imagine an unprepossessing, thin, short, deUcate-look- 
ing individual with a rasping voice, devoid of dignity, 
being thrust forward as the spokesman on behalf of 
the Occupation. He eult^ed Lord Cromer and 
everything English before Khedive and people. 

The occasion was a national i&te, inasmuch as the 
people had subscribed the money for the foundation 
of the school, and this occasion of all others was 
selected for poor old Riaz to deliver his psaan on 
English role and native subjugation. 

The English Press, whilst mildly defending him, 
bewailed Us clumsiness, and the entire Native Press 
were, of couise, on his trail ; on 8 June, also at 
Alexandria, before some four thousand people, Kamil 
ddivered his counterblast to Riaz's speech. 

It could not be expected that matters should con- 
tinue in this iray. Kamil's connection with the 
Palace was doing the Khedive incalculable injury 
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with the English adnmustration. It therefore iollowed 
that one of two things was bound to happen : eithei 
Eamil would have to abandon his agitation, oi he 
would be forced to sever his relations with the 
Palace. The fonoCT he would not do, because he 
saw that he had succeeded in stirring up the entire 
European Press in the interests of his cause, the 
columns of the best journals being opened to him; 
and the last straw laid on the Occupation was a 
rath^ lengthy interview with Mustapha Kamil in 
the "Berliner Tagebbtt" of 4 October, 1S04, in 
which the entire Mussulman question from the 
Egyptian standpoint was discussed, and Kamil 
declared that " the liberty of the Egyptians would 
remain their ddenda Carthago ". From Berlin he 
went on to Budapest, and thence to Constantinople, 
where the Grand Vizier granted him an interview, 
and the highest state personages accorded him a 
most flattering welcome. Meanwhile, the anti- 
Nationalist Press were inventing all kinds of wild 
stories, the most important of which was the state- 
ment that Eamil was using the Ehedivial authority, 
not only to serve his own ends, but also to eventually 
supplant Abbas in the Khediviate. In order to es- 
tablish this calumny his frequent visits to Constanti- 
nople were pointed out, and also his statements in the 
European Press, which they claimed to be sufl&cient 
evidence that he was consolidating his power by letting 
it be understood that he was the first man in Egypt. 
There was no doubt that history was repeating 
itself — ^with a difference, Arabi was considered the 
master of the situation in 1882 ; and twenty years 
after Mustapha ICamil had established for himself a 
similar position in Egyptian afEairs. There was, 
however, this difierence : whilst Arabi was nn- 
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educated and devoid of administratiTe ability, Eamil 
possessed both of tjiese chazacteristics ia a marked 
degree ; and whereas Tewfik was jealous of Arabi, 
Abbas Hilmi treated KamU's efiorts on behalf of an 
autonomous Egypt with conaideratioD, and there 
can be little doubt that Hilmi had no intention of 
ntt^TriTig the same mistake his father had made 
in 1882;t ftnr notwithstanding the fact that Lord ' 
Cromer " had to write telegrams and dispatches 
about the most nuscellaneous subjects — about the 
diaTnifliw.1 of the Khedive's English coachman . . .**, 
and "had to interfere ... in order to prevent a 
female member of the Khedivial family from strikii^ 
her husband over the mouth with a slipper " ; — ^ 
he certainly treated the Khedive Hilmi to a 
lew rather nasty and seemingly unnecessary doses 
of humiliation, and gave him little encourage- 
ment in the direction of autonomous government. 
What manner of man is this Khedive ? you 
ask. A studious but none the less energetic man, 
representing to Egypt what the late King Edward 
meant to England. A country gentleman in his 
Palace at Kubbeh, even as the late King when at 
Sandiingfaam. He found the estate, which dates 
from the time of Ibrahim Pasha, with a rather small 
building. He erected a huge palace on ike property, 
with extensive out-buildings and a magnificent 
garden constructed by M. Andre, France's famous 
luidscape gardener. The Khedive has founded his 
own private school on the estate, where all his 
servants and employees are given a course of 
study extending over a pedod of five yeus, after 
which f&ey are distributed over the Khedive's ex- 
tensive properties. The teachers being specially 

> "Modem %y}>t,'' YtA. II, p. 326. 
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selected by the Khedive himself, the highest possible 
degree of efficiency is maintained ; and for the pur- 
pose the instruction is intended to serve, it is fair in 
advance of any of the Egyptian eduoaticaial es- 
tablishments of Ha same class. 

The Palace at Montazah is the Palace where the 
Khedive retires into striot privacy. This place, at 
one time a vmtable wildemeaa of sand-dunes, has 
been transformed by the Khedive into a perfect 
Aladdin's garden. On this estate is an extensive 
joiner's shop and sawmill, where all the woodwork, 
whether doors, windows, or Arabic carrii^, for the 
Palaces and properties are made. He has proved 
himself an excellent example to the Egyptians in 
point of religion and industry. He neidier drinks, 
smokes, nor gambles. His Mariout Railway between 
Alexandria and Tripoli is a purely private enter- 
prise : it joins up Alexandria with the Bedouin 
caravan route to Tripoli, little known to travellers, 
but dotted during the time of the Romans with im- 
portant villages and townships. The construction 
of this railway is in itself a sufficient monument to 
the industry and enterprise of the Khedive. 

But to return to Mustapha Kamil ; upon his 
arrival at Cairo from Constantinople on 24 October, 
1904, he at once dispatched a letter to the Khedive 
severing his relations with the Palace. The Press 
was divided in opinion as regarded the cause of 
the rupture. But there need be little doubt that 
Kamil made an irreparable personal sacrifice, when 
he surrendered the patronage of Hilmi in the beet 
interests of the Prince and the cause he, Kamil, 
represented. Thenceforward Hustapha Pasha stood 
alone ; the sole champion of the rights and liberties 
of the people of Egypt. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

LORD CROMER 

TITHETHEB because he was conscious of the 
V* existence of a rather artificial claim to 
Fame's chaplet, or whether having built for himself 
a monument of somewhat spurious greatness, which 
he feared some Oriental possessing the requisite 
abihty might one day demohsh, I cannot say ; but 
suffice it, Lord Cromer in stating that " an Oriental 
sluing from the same premises as a European will 
arrive at an opposite conclusion," and " his reasoning 
is of the most slip-shod description 'V not only dis- 
arms Oriental criticism but, to put it mildly, con- 
siderably disconcerts one who, "in a merry sport", 
would fain examine the some^riiat widely advertised 
pretensions of the Norfolk noble. 

I do not pretend to possess either those qualifica- 
tions essential to him who would destroy that halo 
of g^ory which surroonda the great ex-proconsol, 
or t^e requisite abihty to demolish the before- 
mentioned administrative superstructure of great- 
ness. At the same time I must admit that his 
Lordship's strictures have placed me at a disad- 
vantage in the attempt to pass his regime in review 
which I intend to make ; because I shall be com- 
pelled to " arrive at an opposite conclusion " with 
regard to his claim to be the regenerator of Egypt, 

' "Mod«m Egypt," Vol. II, p. 146. 
387 
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which ereiyone,^ including hinwelf,* has considered 
80 superlatively extraoidinarjr. Should I succeed^ 
I shall help to prove his contention by aniving at 
an opposite conclusion. 

I am quite aware that it is no very difficult opeia- 
tion to criticise — critics being ieady>inade. I also 
admit that it is much easier to demolish than to 
construct ; but it is because this nobleman has been 
considered by his contemporaries to be the Alpha 
and Omega of administrative reform in Egypt l^t 
I attempt the examination of his claims, in spite of 
having arrived at an opposite conclusion to those 
who have argued from the same premises. 

Now, the hterary mill of England has been turning 
out all manner of statements with regard to the hope- 
less financial condition of Egypt, at, and just prior to 
the advent of the English ; and in order to enhance 
his Lordship's marvellous financial and administra- 
tive achievements, comparisons have been drawn 
between the results of his efEorts and the state of the 
country during the late years of Ismail's reign. Thus, 
in 1885, we find him saying, " The degree of success 
which has so far attended the efforts to reform the 
Egyptian administration will he differently judged, 
according to the standard of comparison which ia 
adopted. The only fair standard to my mind is to 
compare the state of things now with that which, 
existed only a few years ago in Egypt ".* These 
comparisons were subsequently copied by his sub- 
ordinates ; for Mr. F. S. CSarke afterwards wrote, 
" In order to trace what improvement has taken 
place, I propose to examine the conditions of the 
peasants during the last years of Ismail's reign "} 

' r»rfe "Times," 28 October, 1907. * r»<i« "Egypt," 1884-1908. 
' " Egypt." No. 16 (1886), p. 4. * JWl, No. 5 (1888), p. S. 
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These comparisons, like many other official state- 
ments which latter-day historians accept without 
challenge, and publish without examination, lend 
a sup^cial appearance of fairness to their argu- 
ments, but are not borne out by the facts. Ismail's 
reign, although by no means ideal, when judged by 
Western standards, was certainly better than any 
then existing in the Mohammedan East ; and the 
last years of his reign subsequent to 1876 were not bia 
reign at all ; at any rate as far as the administration 
of the finances of the country was concerned ; because 
Blr. Cave had not only made his report on the finances 
of Egypt at this date, but Sir Rivers Wilson had 
already been " ' recommended ' to the Eiiedive for 
the reorganisation of the financial department".^ 
Besides, " The Times " correspondent wrote as late 
as 6 January, 1876, " Egypt is a marvellous instance 
of progress. She has advanced as much in seventy 
years as many other countries have done in five 
hundred " ; * and a recognised authority on Egypt 
also said, " The truth is, that the improvements 
in public works began and completed in Egypt during 
the past twelve years have been marvellous, un- 
equalled by any oljier country ". • 

Therefore, inasmuch as the Gfoechen-Joubert decree 
established the Dual Control in 1876, which was 
consolidated by the formation of the European 
Ministry in August, 1878, it can hardly be consid««d 
ffur to compare this period with that of 1886.* 

No. 8 (1676), p. 1. 



* Aleiandria coriespondent of " The Tunes," 6 Juhiut, 1ST6. 

■ E. de Leon (Amencan CotiEuI-Getieral in EgTpt), "1*116 Khedive's 
Egypt" (1882), p. 362. 

* While t^s work waa pawing throi^h the press, a Tolume bj 
Theodore RotJutein, entitled "f^ypt's Ruin," has made its appear- 
ance. The entire flikancial aitnation ot Egypt is dealt with in that 
work in a lucid and concise manner, and dcMrvea the attention of those 
interested in the lubject. 
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Then there was the short period between 1880 and 
1882 when the coupon, dominating the admiiustxa- 
tdon as it did, had engendered sacrifices beneficial 
to the administration, and financial unstability had 
been greatly reduced by the Law of Liquic^tion. 
The Controlleis had succeeded in restoring financial 
equilibrium as early as 1881, because they were 
enabled to show a surplus of £800,000 ; and the 
Cherif Ministry of 1882 approved a Budget which 
was also estimated to yield a surplus ; for, whilst 
the revenue was estimated at £8,746,000, the ex- 
penditure was not to exceed £8,463,000 ; ^ Lord 
Cromer, therefore, only continued what the Dual 
Control began. That he did t^ work efficiently 
there can be little doubt ; but the man who success- 
folly works a mine discovered, and previously worked 
by some one else, cannot well be entitled to all the 
credit. An examination of Lord Dufierin's report * 
conclusively proves that the financial - outlook was 
neither gloomy nor desperate ; because he clearly 
showed that the land-tax, varying as it did from 16s. 
to £1 128. the feddan, did not cripple Uie resouiceB 
of the land in the Nile Valley, as it yielded an income 
ranging from £lfi to £30. Never^dess the Arabi 
" revolt ", like any other military upheaval, entailed 
additional expenditure, and necessitated sacrificea 
calculated to upset the financial equilibrium of 
Egypt, as it would equally have done that of any 
country dependent upon agriculture for its main- 
tenance ; yet like other agricultural countries — and 
in this matter Egypt is specially favoured by its 
fertility — ^it possessed undeniable powers of speedy 
recuperation. Nor was this all : Eogkoid herself 

« "Egypt." No. « (1883), p. 78. 
* Ibid., Na 6 (1883), p. 62. 
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helped to upset Egyptian financial equilibrinm by 
loading the already overtaxed Exchequet of Egypt 
with her own military expenditure, in accordance 
with her pr<^ramme of restoring order in the Khe- 
dive's dominions ; by the vain attempt to recover 
the Soudan from the Dervishes, who, in the words 
of Mr. Gladstone, were " righUy struggling for their 
freedom " ; and by the payment of indemnities, to 
the tune of £4,260,000, to those who had suffered loss 
through the burning of Alexandria. ■ Small wonder, 
therefore, that the Budget of 1883 showed a deficit 
of £600,000. English Consular misrepresentatiou^ 
brought about English intervention, and the ex- 
penses entailed by reason of this intervention pro- 
duced financial instability. Yet, althon^ this inter- 
vention was in the interests of the European b<aid- 
holders, the Egyptian taxpayer was the sufferer; 
consequently at the end of 1884, the cost of t^e 
British Provost-Marshal, in Egypt, amounted to 
£7,8O0,00O,» which, on Lord Cromer's showing, 
meant the formation of a new floating debt. It is 
in this wise that the subsequent financial achieve- 
ments of Lord Cromer have acquired such izmnense 
value ; and he himself has carefully nursed the 
idea that his reforming began when the finances of 
the country were hopelessly complicated; and the 
public, blindly accepting 1^ erroneous view, have 
thrown up their hats and shouted themselves hoarse 
in honour of this heaven-sent financial genius. " It 
would be difficult ", he wrote in 1889, " to exaggerate 
the ruin which would have overtaken, not only the 
poptdation of Egypt, but all who are interested in 
Egyptian affairs, if the regime of the pre-reforming 

1 Fid* Ml*, Chap. IS. 
»"Egypt,-Nfta8(l884),p.l«. 
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days had be^i allowed to conturae but a few yean 
longei. ImpioTements in the system of itiigation " — 
I think we will pause at iirigation for a moment. 
Has irrigation done all that Lord Cromer and his 
subordinates have claimed for it 1 In the pre- 
reforming days — although " semi-barbarous " as he 
calls them, there was practically no cotton-woim 
to destroy the crops, there were also better crops than 
those obtained in these reforming days. Not only is 
this f^e case, but the present cotton, although wbitei 
than the hamia cotton of the pre-reforming days, is 
not so productive ; the hamia cotton crops were 
raormoufi, inasmuch as twelve Kantars * could easily 
be taken from a feddan. At that time the fellaheen 
made the best of the limited water supply at his 
disposal, the land was ploughed up twice or thiice, 
and was properly baked throu^ by the sun, 
thus killing the cotton-worm. On the ot^er hand, 
in these reforming days, irrigation works having 
given the fellaheen abundance of water, he floods the 
land, which becomes water-I<^ed ; and io his haste 
to take three or even four crops oS the land, it is 
ploi^;hed up twice or thrice as of yore ; but all in 
eight to fourteen days, so that the land has no time 
to get baked, and the cotton-worm increases and 
multiplies.' This is what Lord Cromer calls " giving 

• Nature a chance ".' Under the excellent modem 
conditions the cotton-worm destroys the crops, and 
an average of only two Kantars is the present yield 
to the feddan, against the Uodve of the " semi- 

• barbarous pre-reforming days ". 

" The appreciable fiscal relief ", he continues . . . 
" and generally the substitution of a civilised in place 
■ One KaaUi- is equal to 99W lb. 

* See further remarka on Uue snbiect in the next chapter. 
*''Egn)t,"Ho.l(l«»7),p.68. 
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of a repieesive and Bemi-barbarotis administra- 
tive policy have conjointly enabled Egypt to bear 
the strain. I have no hesitation in saying that, but 
for these changes, the Egyptian Treasury would before 
now have been hopelessly insolvent, and that the 
condition of the people would have been in all re- 
spects deplorable ". All this in spite of the Budget 
surplus standing at £800,000 in 1881, under a " semi- 
barbarous" Qovemment, and Lord Dufierin declaring 
that although the land-tax varied from 16s. to £l i2s. 
the feddan, the income ranged from £15 to £30. 

The Egyptian, says Lord Cromer, " will contradict 
himself half a dozen times before he has finished a 
story ".' It would appear that the Egyptian does 
not possess a monopoly in contradiction, as will be 
gathered from the following passage : — 

" The financial success ", he said, just prior to his 
departure from Egypt, " is, indeed, mainly due to 
the remarhcAie recuperative power of the country and 
the indjiOry of the inhabitants. The only merit the 
Oovemmemt can daim is thai, in contradistinction to 
the former riders, they have given Nature a chance, and 
hmoe *n some degree aided her efforts "} It therefore 
follows that " the substitution of a civilised in place 
of an oppressive and semi-barbarous administrative 
policy ", which " conjointly enabled Egypt to beat 
the strain ", in 1884, resolved itself into the stupen- 
dous effort of having "given Nature a chance" in 
1907. It is greatiy to be feared that, as we are 
told a man is known by his company, his Lord- 
ship's contradiction of himself must have resulted 
from his frequent intercourse with the contradictory 
Egyptian. I have, however, previously shown that 

1 " Modem Egypt," Vol II, p. 147. 

* '•%jpt,''No; 1(1907), p. M. (Italica mina.) 
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Natuie has not had a chance ; hence the cotton- 
wozm, and the redaction in the enoimous cotttm 
yield of the " semi-barbarous " days. 

But how does Lord Cromer explain the chance that 
was given to Nature ^ " By striking oS the shackles 
which formerly fettered the action of the whole 
population " ^ Natuie was given a chance, " A 
high degree of prosperity was attained ", and be- 
hold I The touch of the whip of Uie financial jockey 
has suddenly transformed the circus performance 
into one of those beautiful volumes constructed by 
Hans Andersen to quicken juvenile underatanding. 

This is how Natuie was given a chance. The Budget 
of 1884 promised a surplus of £400,000, which had 
to be devoted to the redemption of stock according 
to the Law of laquidatiou.* It will be remembered 
I pointed out in these pages that a Commission 
had been appointed to inquire into the finances of 
the country, and the British Government ordered 
a report to be drawn up on the results of the adminis- 
tration subsequent to the settlement by the Com- 
mission of Liquidation in 1880.* Lord Cromer sat on 
this Commission. This financial statement was sent 
to the Great Powers on 22 April, 1884, with a circular- 
dispatch inviting them to a Conference in London. 
The report received by Lord Granville contained 
some most elaborate proposals, in which a loan of 
£8,000,000 at 4J pCT cent was to be negotiated for 
the purpose of settling the floating debt, and at the 
same time add another £350,000 to the aheady over- 
burdened Egyptian Treasury, As this is not a Blue 
Book, it is quite unnecessary to perplex the reader 
with a whole string of financial details ; suffice it to 

i"E^ypt,"No.l(1806). Tida Appen(lixS,atthe«iKl of UuB volume. 
* KmIs imU, pp. IB8-«a 
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say, that at that period the most rigid economic 
administiatdon restdted in a permanent Budget deficit 
of £376,000, with no distinction between the " as- 
signed" and " ntm-assigned " revenue. The report, 
however, set forth that " we have assumed that the 
surplus on the assigned revenues will be devoted to 
adnunistrative expenditure, and not as heretofore to 
the purchase of Unified Stock on the market. If 
this be not assumed the result would be to increase 
heavily the normal deficit, and also the floating debt 
at the end of 1884 ".* They therefore proposed that 
no such distinction ought to be made ; and in 
accordance with iHaa surprising proposal. Lord 
Cromer, with the consent of the British Qovemment, 
took the important step of suspending the funding 
of the public debt ; applying the money to the 
pressing needs of the adn^nistration, which raised 
a storm of diplomatic protests from the representa- 
tives of Qermany, France, Austria, and Rusda. 

Therefore, the Law of 1880, which the English 
considered most vital to the bondholders, the special 
provisions of that Law, which had aroused a pro- 
testing Egyptian nation, were now to be set aside 
by the v^ people who had instituted it ; because 
they now found the Law opposed to the interests 
of their administrators, and not because of the 
Egyptians' protests of 1880. Even by altering the 
Law, they could not rid themselves of that deficit 
of £376,000, so the expedient of reducing all former 
debt by | per cent was su^ested. A similar pro- 
posal was made by ^e floundering Ismail, which 
the British Oovemment would not consider, because 
it was not in the interests of the financial harpies 
who had already received, in usurious interest, at 

' "%n"*" No. 28 (1884). 
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least 75 per cent of the original loan ; and Ismail's 
lequeat led to int^reution in the finances of the 
country, which proved the thin edge of the subse- 
quent Occupation wedge. In 1880 a reduction of 
I per cent of the interest of the whole debt would 
have saved the Egyptians from subsequent sufFering ; 
but Britain was not then responsible for the financial 
administration of the country. Lord Dufierin did 
not consider the outlook by any means gloomy in 
1883. The Powers, who were called to the London 
Conference in 1884 to revise the Law of Liquidation, 
by which the new scheme proposed the reduc- 
tion of ^ per cent interest, had to be "senti- 
mentally " impressed. The honour of the British 
administration in Egypt was at stake. France, on 
receiving the invitation, took the opportunity of no 
longer contesting the aboHtion of the Dual Control, 
but she also wanted " an explanation as to Great 
Britain's plans concerning pacification and future 
government in Egypt." 

What was to be done ? Some eztsraordinary effort 
must be made. The poor down-trodden fellah ! — 
" poor fellah ", he was, indeed, in more ways than 
one 1 Sir Edgar Vincent journeyed to Upper Egypt, 
and returned to paint in lurid colours " the wretched- 
ness of the peasantry there . . . surpassing anything 
he had seen in other countries ". The land-tax 
" must be reduced if it is to be collected regularly ".' 

But France wanted to know something about the 
future government of Egypt. So the great Sultan 
Pasha, who had helped to betray his country into 
ike hands of England, was approached, and he said, 
" the state of t£e countxy has never been so bad 
... it would be impossible to e^ect much more 

' "^^P^" ^o- 31 (1SS4}, p, SO. 
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than hali the produce in the land-tax in the ensuing 
year ".* Nubar Pasha, who had lent his little help 
to intervention by negotiating loans for his master 
Ismail in Europe, spoke in the same strain,* not 
foi^tting to mention " the peasantry were still In 
the grip of the money-lraiders ". He had helped to 
bring the thing to pass. Sir Scott MonciiefE of the 
Public Works zeported " that the state of the countcy 
was sufficient to arouse great anxiety ", and that 
some of the most costly branches of the adminis- 
tration existed" in the interests of the bondholders 
and not of the country. Notwithstanding this mass 
of evidence on behalf of the " poor fellah," who had 
suddenly become the coitre of interest to British 
officialdom because they hoped he would extricate 
them from their financial dilemma, France would 
have none of it, and pointed out that only a few 
months previously Ei^land and her officials had 
drawn a totally difiexent picture. There was also 
that wonderful dispatch of Lord Granville's dated 
23 July, 1882,* when the invasion of Egypt was the 
only thing the British Foreign Office could see; 
and wherein his Lordship informed M. de Freycinet, 
that first-hand and authoritative information led 
him to the conclusion that, " if order could be re- 
stored before the end of August the recovery of 
prosperity in Egypt would be surprising ; but that 
if anarchy was allowed to continue during October 
and November, the ruin of the country would prob- 
ably be complete." The battle of Tel-el-Eebir was 
fought on 1 3 September. The anarchy of 1 8S2 showed 
a Budget surplus of £400,000. "The restoration of 
order " produced a permanent deficit of £376,000. 

' "^pt," No. 35 (1884), pp. 73-4. « Ibid., No. 31 (1884), p. 6. 
* AuJL, No. 31 (1884), p. b. * Ibid., No. 17 (1SS8), p. 199. 
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Because of the unhappy state of the peasantry, 
Ismail had vainly pleaded for a few months' grace 
to pay oS the coupon. On Bimjlai grounds civilised 
Briti^ administration in Egypt took a leaf from 
t^e book of the " semi-barbarous lanail ", laying 
violent hands upon the money which was intended 
to dischai^ Egypt's financial obligations.^ The 
result of this depredation has been recorded in this 
work. Lord Cromer himself states that he meant 
to seize the Tribute, but that being already pledged 
to British hold^a of the Ottoman bonds, hard 
Northbrook rejected the proposal. 

The Northbrook mission is described elsewhere.* 
He however did not take sach a pessimistic view of 
the situation as did Lord Cromer. 

The Powers, wit^ the active interposition of 
France, having withheld their consent to the new 

I financial scheme, ^ Lord Cromer, I finding both the 
political and financial aspect of the British adminis- 
tration in Egypt in jeopardy, once again, proceeded 
to inundate the British Foreign Office wit^ more 
pathetic consular evidences of the condition of Hbe 

, peasant.* He also proceeded to squeeze the peasant 
in the interests of " civilisafciou " and taxation, in 
the same manner as the fellah had been squeezed 
under the " semi-barbarous and oppressive regime 

' of his former rulers "'..'for although the debts con- 
tracted before the war of 1882 had been recovered, 
considerable pressure had been required to collect 
the instalments ".^ 

Not one word was said about the condition of the 
peasantry, and the low state of the Egyptian Txeasuiy 

' "Jkypt,"No. 36(1884),pp. 17-21. 
» Ibid:, No. 1 (1886), p. 48. 
' PMi Chap. XV. * "Sgypt,' No. 1 (18861 p. 49. 

* Ibid., No. 16 (1884), p. H. 
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being the lesnlts of Englifih bucdens brought about 
by intervention, and the cost of the maintenance of 
the army of Occupation. 

At two distinct periods daring 1884, Sir Edgar 
Vincent confessed that the Egyptian GoTemment was 
within a few thousand pounds of suspending payment.* 

Ijord Northbrook's optimism not being in accord 
with Lord Cbromer's pessimism, the great pro-consul 
set out to rectify the mistake in a lengthy dispatch, 
in which he was able to " repeat that 1 only speak 
with this degree of confidence on the assumption that 
a prompt and satisfactory solution of the financial 
difficulties which hare been so long pending will 
shortly be found ".' That relief was found neither 
by England, Lord Cromer, nor Lord Northbrook, but 
by the Powers acting in concert with France,* who 
advanced the necessary £9,000,000, which was to 
cover the deficits of tiie two preceding years, and 
that of the current year. A tax of five per cent was 
to be levied on the coupons for a period of two years, 
and the sinking fund on l^e greater part of the debt 
was to be suspended for the same period. The ad- 
ministratiye e^)enditure was permanently fixed at 
£6,237,000; foreigners were to be taxed equally 
with natives ; and the Lord Northbrook proposal to 
reduce the land-tax was granted by this international 
Convention. In 1884 the land-tax was estimated at 
£e,H8,000. It was reduced by the Convention to 
£4,668,000. The difference between these two sums, 
£450,000, tiie Convention empowered the Egyptian 
Qovermnent to remit to the peasantry. But, bless 
you, the peasantry never knew nor obtained any re- 
mission I 

I " Eiypt," No. 17 (1886), pp. 61-2. 
* Ibid., No. tft {1666X P- 40. ^ Vid* anU, p. 114. 

OMzcdoyGoOglC 
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The Ehedivial decree was published, it is trae, 
gr&ntijig that remission ; but tiie balanoe sheets 
relating to the Bndget, which always show unre- 
coverable anears of taxes in the pooier districts, 
were suddenly produced. These inecoverable aireais 
annually averaged about £200,000. Ixnrd Cromer 
retained this sum against these non-recoveiable 
taxes, by way of a " rpftrgin ". So by lemitting the 
£200,000 unrecoverable taxes, the actoal taxaticm 
remained the same ! It was all very simple, but it 
required exceptional financial administrative capacity 
to conceive it. I hope the reader has discovered how 
under Lord Cromer the land-tax was " reduced ". 

But there was still another quarter ol a milli<«i. 
How was this to be spent ? Arabi Fasha had out- 
lined, among other reforms, the abolition of the 
oorvie.^ England and the Anti-Slavery Society had 
cried out against this barbarous system of forced 
labour. Arabi and his projected reforms had by 
this time been forgotten ; another leaf was therefore 
taken from the book of the " semi-barbarians ", and 
Lord Cromer proceeded to abolish the oorv6e ! 

This £260,000 was specially inteiuled to relieve 
the taxpayer whose woes had been painted by Lord 

1 " He ( Anbi) «1m> talked," Mys Hr. Blunt, " at pttt length ol Ui« 
practical refoiTDB UAhmnd Suni and the other Uinuten were contem* 
pUting, moet of which hjne eince been incladed is the list of benefits 
confeiTed on the conntiT under Briluh occapation, and which Loid 
Cromer had adopted oa nis own ; such u the ebolitim of the oorviM 
which the tich Tarkiah Pashas levied on the villagen^ their moDMolr 
of the water at the time of the high Nile, the protection of the mlla- 
fain from the Greek nsiuers, who bad them in Hieir dntdies thrav^ 
the iniqiutoDa abuaea of the IntemAtional Tribunal!, and even llut 
latest remedj for agricultural distreea on which Lord Cromer specUUy 
pridea himtelf, an Agricultural Bank under Government directiou'' 
(Ur. Wilfrid Btimt'» Seertl HiOory, p. 210). It would appear that the 
' aemi-harUuous rwime" were capable of outlining refonni which 
thej were preveutM from in«titntuig b; the dviliwd admipirtiatM^ 
but which tlw ctTiUaed admiuii ' . . - -^ .>- 

adopting without giving credit U. 
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Cromer and hia suboidinates in such Iimd colours. 
Taxation having been fixed by Convention, no tax 
could be levied for this reform. Therefore, the money 
that should have gone to relieve the taxpayer, was 
being repaid to bim in wages for SOTvices rendered. 
The work for which the fellaheen should have been paid 
by the State, was paid for with the money remitted 
from hia own taxes. The wages received by him were 
really no wages at all. He did the corvSe work as 
of yore, for which he was paid with his own money ; 
and these sums duly returned to the Exchequer in 
the form of taxation ; and Iiord Cromer proudly 
announces (" Modem Egypt," Vol. ll, p. 679)," Issue of 
Decree partially abolishing the corv^", 2 April (1885). 

The British Government sanctioned the spoliation of 
the poor fellaheen of this quarter of a million. ^ France 
protested that the money was not being used as stipu- 
lated by the Convention. Russia stepped in and made 
peace, and the matter was allowed to drop ; * even 
for the most part from the pages of Lord Cromer's 
history, where the whole of this financial arrangement 
was relegated to four lines and a footnote ! ■ 

As eorvSe and Enrbash go hand-in-hand, I shall 
leave the matter for a moment until I have thrown 
some further l%ht on those wonderful financial 
methods we read about. The Daira and Domains 
lands w^e gradually sold to meet the Budget and 
make it balance, £437,000 of these lands being sold 
in t&e first year. Then there was discovered another 
fruitful source of revenue whereby exemption from 
military swvice could be bought. A Ehedivial decree 
was issued June, 1886, which set forth that persona 

' " Egypt," No. 4 (1886X pp. 40-S. » Ibid., No. 11 (1887), pp. 60-71. 

* "ICodem Egypt,' VoL II, p. 366. A whole chapter is, however, 
dentted to Urn eorvit. I, of conne, refer to the Conventioii and Loan 
of eSfiOHJOOO. 
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liable to military service could be exempted on pay- 
ment of sums from £40, before drawii^ consciipto, and 
£100 after having been with the colours. It does not 
require a Solomon to discover the trend of t^ 
measure. Money had to be obtained, never mind 
the methods.' October, 1886, saw the payment of 
£169,000 as rachat by 3141 peraons who were passed 
as fit for service and desired exemption, and were in 
a position to pay: £28,100 was paid for the same 
purpose in 1887. Of this sum the poor sufFering 
fellaheen of 1884 were mercilessly bled, and in very 
many cases ruined ; something like £60,000 being 
netted from them in the first year in order to rdease 
their sons from this hateful ^stem. Yet his Lord- 
ship moralises on the shortcomings of Mohammedans 
and the disregard they have for the rights of Chris- 
tians. He certainly diowed httle regard or respect 
for the r^hts of the Egyptians. His excuse for this 
measure was, that no less than £96,000 had been 
paid in 1886 by the sons of Sheykhs and rich land- 
owners ; ' " robbing hCTi-roosts ", I believe to be the 
phrase. Even in 1885, when the Budget closed with 
a surplus of not less than £600,000, Lord Crome? 
confessed that he had resorted to the measures of 
the " oppressive and semi-barbaroos " ; for " the 
land-tax ", he reports to Lord Kosebery, " was col- 
lected with great stringency ".* 

But why weary the reader with these sordid details 
of a civilised administration wherein Nature was 
given a chance ? The half of die methods used to 
obtain the money wherewith to win that famous 

' "Egypt", No. 2 (1887), p. 26. "The decree will not only be 
popnkr", ean Lord Cromer, " thtoughont the cooatry, botacouidw- 
able sum will thereby be added to the reTenoe* ". 

» iM, No. 3 (1887), p. 108. 

* Ibid., No. 4 (1886}, p. 179. 
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lacft will perhaps never be told. The evidence herein 
set out will, however, give the reader a fair idea 
not only of how the thing was done, but whether that 
halo of glory still deserves to shine so brightly. 

But the reader having been told of the horrors of 
the corvie and the Eurbash, will very naturally say, 
" The abolition of these iniquitous systems was a 
great work ". It will also be claimed that Mr. Villiers 
Stuart* and others flooded the English Press with 
statements r^;aiding the evils of these systems. 
This is quite true on the surface. But it must be 
remembered that whilst Mr. Villiers Stuart was 
holding forth so brilliantly there were evUs of equal 
m^nitude nearer home. For instance, the sweating- 
dens of the East End of London, the condition of 
labour in the Lancashire cotton-miUs, and in the 
StafFordshire potteries. There was no record of theoe 
horroiB in Egypt until Ismail began to get into 
difficulties. When he failed to meet his finuicial 
engagements, some valid excuse had to be found for 
readjusting a " rotten administrative sjrstem " — ^in 
the interest of the bondholder. Whilst the financial 
liabilities were being met, no questions were asked 
about the source of supply. 

The ^nse of the oorvSe made it hateful, and the 
Kurbash was requisitioned to uphold it as weU as 
to extort taxes. Egypt was not on the same econo- 
mic and industrial plane as the conntries of Europe ; 
money was scarce, and there was no regularised 
system of paid labour ; and as the country was just 
emei^jing from a state of " semi-barbarism " it had 
not as yet arrived at European perfection, because 
social conditions were passing through an evolution- 
ary process, from the primitive, from the patriarchal, 

> Aiao in "Sgjft", No. 7 (188S). 
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and from absolutism, to the advanced aystematised 
methods oi the West. As a natural result, as 
each man had to serve the State either by paying 
money to sustain the State, or in the absrace of 
money, render personal service in lien thereof ; and 
"when it is considered", as the British Consul at 
Alexandria wrote in 1871, " that the maintenance 
of canals at their proper level is the great desideratum 
here, without which the country would bectane a 
desert, it does not seem to me that there is injustice 
in Tnalring all contribute their abaie of what is so 
essential for the welfare of t^e country "^ 

The corvie therefore was a necessity under the 
primitive a^tem of government ; but viceroys, 
officials, and rich paahas abused it by forcing the 
villagers to perform work on their private estates 
and on industrial establishments, and the Eurbash 
was the instrument used to compel obedience. It 
therefore follows that, as t^e two systems worked 
mainly together, the abolition of tke corvie would 
sap the foundation on which the Eurbash was largely 
based. The Dual Conteol had tried to abolish it, 
and Lord Dufierin said " it is one of those evils 
which it is impossible altogether to abolish ".* 

Lord Cromer, however, " abolished " the corvie of 
forced labour by paying t^e peasant for his labour 
with the money which should have been remitted 
from his taxes. A method so simple that Lord 
Dufierin, great statesman though he was, was un- 
able to conceive it. It need only be added that 
Arabi Pasha, or Ismail himself, " semi-barbarous " 
as they were, would have had little difficulty in abol- 
ishing the corvie with an annual sum of £260,000 at 

> C. seS (1872), p. 379. 

' » Egypt ", No. 6 (1883), p. 68. 
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their disposal. Besides, ^ what dettacte from the • 
merit of this great reform was the fact that the corvie 
was automatically abolishing itself; for we find as 
early as 1883 that Ronssot Bey, tJie Minister of 
Pubhc Works, reported tiat " the recnruiting of eorvie 
labourers was becoming more diffictdt every day 
with the growth of ideas which condemned tJie use 
of coercive means, and had deprived the administra- 
tive authorities of means of action unfortunately 
still indispensable ".^ Sir Scott MoncriefE also said, . 
in 1885, " it is impossible to do all the necessary work 
with the corvie, and the district officials say it is 
impossible to increase the corvie without the coui- 
bash ".* The total abolition of forced labour has, 
however, never been fully accomplished, notwith- 
standing the flourish of trumpets. Lord Cromer 
himself admits it in his report of 1802. In the text 
will be found a beautiful dissertation on the magni- 
tude of this reform, and you are lost in admiration 
at the benevolence of Enj^and's benevolent despot. 
But the eye is suddenly arrested by a footnote. You 
say this is a little titbit of modesty which the great 
man has hid in a comer ; some wonderful achieve- 
ment in reforming statesmanship — a sort of light 
which he wotild rather hide under a bushel — but no : 
it cannot be I You rub your eyes and you read, 
" In order to avoid any misapprehension, I wish to 
explain that when I speak of the abolition of the 
oorvie, I mean the substitution of free labour for 
forced labour, in the annual work of cleansing out the 
canals. It was this which in former years weighed 
most hardly on the people. Forced labour still 



■ Ibid., No. 4, p. 136 and on, 



> "X^Tpt", No. 4 (ISee), p. 135. See also Ur. RoeweU'a article 

SroTember, ISSl}, in the "Nineteenth Century", " Administiative * 
acbinery in Sg^". 
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exists in oider to prevent inundation when the NUe 
is exceptionally high " ;* and under Sir Eldon Goist 
110,000 children were "pressed", under the revised 
decree of 1887, to pick the leaves and stay the 
iav(^;es of the cotton-worm.' So that after aH the 
fuss a " form of slavery ", masquerading under the 
title of " forced labour ", still exists, notwithstanding 
the reforming hand of the great pro-consul. 

Now as to the Knrbash. Lord Dufieiin declared, 
in 1883, when through his instrumentality the Ear- 
bash had been abolished by Ehedivial CSrcolar, " I 
cannot ", he said, " but z^ud such an act as signi- 
cant of the introduction of a more humane and 
civilised spirit into the civil administration of the 
country ".' 

In tibe foUowmg year Lord Cromer directed his 
agents to report on the effect produced by this 
" reform " ; and in forwarding these reports he 
said an immense change has already been effected, 
the nature of which can only be fully appre- 
dated by those who, like myself, are able to 
compare the Egypt of the present day with the 
Egypt of but a few years ago ". Alwa^ these un- 
reliable comparisons, it will be observed. Yet Mr. 
MacCoui said that under Ismail Pasha an attempt 
had been made to suppress the Enrbash.* Mr. 
Rowsell wrote, in 1882, " Deprived of his Eurbash 
and of his power to imprison, the Governor of an 
Eastern Province can do little with a population 
accustomed for centuries to strong personal direct 
government ".* 

' "Egypt", No. 8 (1898), p. 4. 

■ Ibid.,lSo. 2 (188T), p. 78 ; No. 1 (1909), p. SI ; No. 1 (1810), 
p. 18. 

» Ibid., No. 7 (1888), p. 38. * "Egypt A» It !■ ", p. 117. 

* "E^t", Na 7 (ISeS), p. 48. (Hr. Bovsell wm connected with 
tbo DoDuinB AdmimBtratioii. He epoke of the AtMtt Ad mimJ t tratt om.) 
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Ibet OS see how this compaires witJi the coutmna- 
tdoD of Lord Cromer's report. "The old arbitrary 
sjTBtem of gOTemment," he proceeds, " is not mori- 
bund. It is actaally defunct ; and I venture to 
doubt the possibility of its revival. Its death, more- 
over, has been compassed with a rapidity which I 
can honestly say I never anticipated. A new ^tem 
of government is growing up with quite as great a 
degree of success, and with qnite as much rapidity as 
any but the most Utopian reformer oonld expect ".^ 

" The new era " of Lord DufEerin, and " the old 
arbitrary system of government" of Lord Cromer, 
although Homeric in its diction, must be assigned 
to that lai^ batch of diplomatic and consular fiction 
which has been the bane of modem Egypt. For 
Ur. Rowsell, in 1879, wrote, " The bastinado has 
been put under a ban which no European probably 
wishes to raise. To Riaz Pasha ia due the honour 
[italics mine] of sweeping away with many other 
oppressions the wholesale and savage use of the 
Eurbash and bastinado ".' 

" Want of accuracy ", says Lord Cromer, " which 
eaaly degenerates into untruthfulness, is, in fact, 
the main characteristic of the OrtentoJ mind ".* 

Of such stufi are England's great administrators 
made. Lord Cromer also said in his report, 1886, 
" the debts contracted before the war of 1882 had 
been recovered, considerable pressure had been 
required to collect the instahnents ".* 

Pressure ? There was only one pressure known to 
the tax-collectors of Egypt — ^the Kuibash I 

' " Egypt ", ^a I (1886), p. 40. 
> Ibid. 

■ "Modem Egypt", Vol. II, p. 1«. 
* "Egypt", No. 16 (1886), p. 63. 
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lu 1880 he reports to Lord Rosebery " the land- 
tax was collected with great strmgencj ".* 

In 1891, he says, " I am not prepared to state con- 
fidently that the use of the Eurbash and other forms 
of torture have altogether disappeared ".* 

In his History he tells us "The implement was 
plentifully used for some years after the issue of his 
(Lord Di^erin's) eptx^-making Circular. In the early 
days of the British Occupation crim€ increased to 
such an extent that Nubar Pasha thought it necessary 
to create . . . Commissions of Brigandage ... the 
Commissions virtually took the place of the ordinary 
Tribunals. Recourse was had to the old system of 
torture ".' 

Nubar Pasha resigned in June, 1888, because Lord 
Cromer would not permit him to run the Government 
according to his ideas of administration. Therefore, 
inasmuch as the strong hand of the British Resident 
was there to guide the destinies of Egypt, it was X^rd 
Cromer who empowered Nubar Pasha to institute 
the Commissions of Brigandage with " the old 
system of torture ". All things were done in order 
by Khedivial decree — but Tewfik was only a cipher. 

I think we have had enough of the reforming hand 
of the impartial historian and great pro-consul. I 
have more evidence of his oum to produce, but I 
presume that the reader will agree that " enough is as 
good as a feast ". My only hope, therefore, is that 
I have proved that " want of accuracy which 
degenerates into tmtruthfulness " is not monopolised 
by " the Oriental mind " ; and notwithstanding the 
fact that the noble lord says that " in political 

> " StTiDgancy ■*— Kurbfuh, nev atyle. " S^fpt ", No, 1 (1898), p. 53. 

) Ibid.,So. 3(1891). 

' "Modern Egypt", Vol. II, pp. 404-6. 
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matters, as well as in the afiaiis of everyday life, 
the Egyptian will, without inquiry, accept as true the 
most absuid ramours ",* I decline to accept as 
true the rumouis of Lord Cromer's great reforms in 
Egypt, nntil more satisfactory evidences of his 
greatness are produced than those recorded above. 

' "ModeraEgypt", Vol II,|>p.l47-8. 
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CHAPTER XXin 
"TAKE COUEAGE!" 

IN the preceding chapter I esideaToored to give 
a brief outline, not only of the " financial 
achievements of the great refoimer ", but I also 
tried to point out on his own evidence and the evi- 
dence of his subordinates, that the two chief " re- 
forms " on which this nobleman's fame rests resolve 
themselves into a hollow mockery, and a sham of 
the most glaring description. 

When Ismail, with Nubar Pasha's aid, introduced 
the native and IntematioQal Tribunals, the power 
of the local Sheykh was broken, as the fellaheen were 
brought into direct contact with the law, and this 
as early as 1875. 

It is, indeed, true that Pashadom was not dead, 
but it had received a blow under which it staggered 
until the reformers of 1882 gave it ita quietus. The 
English on their advent only maintained the state of 
things as they were. Social evolution had also, in its 
natural course, by broadening the ideas of the people, 
reduced the primitive methods of compulsory service 
> for the most part to an impossibility. The Kurbash 
had proved itself to be an almost obsolete institution 
not alone under Ismail, but later, under the re- 
forming hand of the Nationalists ; it was reintroduced 
by the English themselvee to enforce the collection 
of those taxes which they considered essential to the 
. success of that race against bankruptcy. Every 
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other sj'Btem of social r^netation haa been sab- 
ozdinated to finance ; and as the defendeis of the 
Occupation aie, or have been for the most part, 
British officials, b^inning with Loid Cromer himself, 
their statements being one-sided and biassed must 
be taken cum grano atdis until their methods have 
been inquired into, and reported upon by some more 
independent authority; for on their own showing, 
their greatest achievements have completely broken 
down when minutely examined. 

Nor is this all : the much-advertised woes of the 
peasantry of Egypt, taking all the circimistauces into 
consideration, were neither so dire prior to the 
Occupation, nor any worse than those existing in 
Ireland and England about the same time ; for, 
said Mr. Cave in the House of Commons, " the state 
of the peasantry is highly unsatisfactory, though 
I doubt their being as wretched as many writers 
imagine. Those, however, among us who have studied 
the reports of the various Commissions on the state 
of women and children in mines and factories, and 
agricultural labour in this country, will acknowledge 
that we are not justified in bdng too severe on a 
nation just emerging from barbarism ".^ Mr. Cave 
also declared that " the general condition of the 
fellaheen will compare favourably with that of 
almost any other peasantry in the East ",' and this 
in spite of the fact that England had then been 
"ruling" India for the best part of a century. I 
do not mean to imply that the wretchedness of the 
fellah was either imagiaed or assumed. He was 
wretched, and the tax-collector who went forth to 
gather the shekels for the satisfaction of the bond- 

' Hansard, "PmL Debate*", Vol 231 (1876), 626. 
» MacCoan, "Egj^b Aa It Ib", p. 26. 
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holder contributed in a marked degree to that 
■ wretchedness. But when his woes were so realista- 
caMy limned by the British tefoimer in order that 
hifl taxes should be " reduced ", we veiy naturally 
looked for a marked improvement in his miserable 
social condition — an improvement which is not ap- 
parent after twenty-eight years of English adminis- 
tration. There is some slight improvement under 
English rule ; but that improvement is due rather 
to the partial absence of the corvie, and to the re- 
duction of interest on the public debt, and not to any 
special effort for fellah amelioration on the part of 
the English administtators. This improvement is, 
in a large measure, counterbalanced by the increased 
•cost of living. Notwithstanding the greatly lauded 
Agricultural Banks, he is still in the grip of the money- 
lender ; for Mr. ViUiers Stuart tells us that, " a 
couple of generations would be needed to enable the 
reforms already effected to take root . . . money 
was still being borrowed ", and that the fellaheen 
" would still regard 12 per cent as a fabulously low 
rate of interest ! " ^ Yet we were told seven years 
previously by Mr. Clarke that, " the lot of the fdla- 
heen has been greatly ameliorated in the last few 
years. He is . . . better fed and better clothed. He 
no longer has to dread the courbaah, nor has he much 
reason to fear the corvSe or the mihtary conscrip- 
tion. (I) He has been enabled, to a great extent, to 
free himself from the usurer. He is, in fact, gradually 
emerging from the oppression and misery in which 
he had been plunged from time immemorial ".* There 
was no doubt that some of the peasantry had been, 

■ ''Egypt",No.S{i886),p.4. Mr. Villiew Stuart wm an "indepen- 
dent Titness". 

» Ibid., (1897), p. 10. Mr. Ckrk wm gecretary of th« 
Agency. 
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to " a great extent, free from the usurer " : usutrarB 
are not philantbiopiste, they lend money on secuiity, 
and as the small fdlah-proprietor had lost his land 
he therefore possessed no secunty, and could not weU 
be in the hand of the nsuier. Mr. Portal wrote in the • 
following year : " Th^e is an actual diminution of 
peasant proprietors. Land has been absorbed more 
and more into large estates. The former owner of 
one or two acres now works for daily wages on the 
estate of the landlord ".^ Once more we emphasise ^ 
the statement, " Want of accuracy, which easily 
degenerates into untruthfulness, is the main charac- 
teristic of the Oriental mind ! " ■ 

People in England are unfamiliar with the true 
lacts ; and owing to the amount of lying which has 
been ^tematicaUy carried on in these inaccurate 
reports about Egypt, the British Public have been 
led to suppose that Lord Cromer and his minions 
have done nothing but good to Egypt. As a matter 
of fact, their administration has been a gigantic 
deception ; and when a mere native dare lift up his 
voice against a muddling and inept bureaucratic sys- 
tem, he is either accused of being a " charlatan 
^tator " or " a fanatic " " wanting in accuracy 
which degenerates into untruthfulness " ; and to 
bolster up administrative fraud and falsehood, editors 
are put in prison, and their aims tmderrated in the 
Press of a free England, in order to maintain the 
greatness of an individual who, under the cloak of 
ill-health, has retired from a position which had 
become untenable, and was held by the same fraudu- 
lent tenure of trickery which characterised that of 
the much-vilified Ismail. Now this highly advertised 

-pt". No. 2 (1886), p. s 
■^ " jt", Vof fl, ] 



>d«ni Egypt", VoL II, pp. 146-7, 
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" r^eneratoi of E^^t " has at length found the 
level of his massive intellectiiality in heading a move- 
ment for the sappcession and repiession of the 
laudable aims of his own countrywomen ! 

He stands convicted of being iadirectly responsible 
for the bad feeling created in Egypt between Moslem 
and Christian, and of being the instigator of that 
anti-EngUsh feeling among ^e natives, brought into 
being by his repressive measures. 

The Oriental, with all his "want of accuracy", 
was able to see through him. In oidei that the 
people might be deceived no longer aa to the true 
condition of affairs, and to make them fn-milJAf with 
the lying Consular reports, at an executive meeting 
of the Nationalist party in January, 1908, whilst 
Mustapha Kamil lay on his death-bed, it was re- 
solved that in future a special fund should be raised 
by subscription to reprint and circulate the pro- 
consul's reports in fVench and Arabic. 

The reader may think that I speak strongly. I 
say no more than I can substantiate with facts — 
that is to say, if Lord Cromer's own statements may 
be considered facts. For instance, at Sheffield, 
17 December, 1909, he spoke at great length on his 
own pet scheme, the A^cultural Bank, founded in 
1902 by Sir Ernest Cassel, which it was presumed 
would create a new small peasant class of proprietors 
in Egypt. With an effort of imagination that would 
have done credit to Jules Vemes, Lord Cromer told 
his auditors of the enormous increase in the opera- 
tions of the Bank. " What has been the result ! " 
he asked. " The result ", said be, " has been in ten 
years the number of small proprietors . . . increased 
by no less than 400,000 ; and now out of a population 
of little more than 11,000,000 men, women, and 
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children, theie are no less than 1,200,000 small pro- 
prietoiB of ttuB description. The policy was theie- 
fore a brilliant success ". 

"The Bank", says Sir Eldon Goist, "does not 
lend to any one not already possessed of land, so 
that it cannot create new individual holdings . . . 
the recent apparent increase in the number of small 
holdings is due to the effect of the sorrey operations 
in dividii^ up properties between the real owners, 
and also perhaps in some measure to the fact that 
the holders pair vnAwU, when in pecuniary straits, 
divide up their property with a view to raising money 
<m it ".^ Thus that " want of accuracy ", etc., is not 
by any means monopolised by the Oriental mind. 
Notwithstanding all this, because Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, 
the only Englishman familiar with the events of 
1882, (^red to stand up and defend the Egyptian 
claim to independence, endeavouring at the same 
time to help the English pubHc to a clear undeistand- 
ing of the ^ts, so that they mi^t redeem their 
reputation for honesty and justice, this noble 
lepressionist of Egyptian liberty, and would-be 
suppressor of the liberties of Englishwomen, in- 
dulges in such cheap sneers as, " This shows what 
reliance can be placed upon Mr. Wilfrid Blnnt's 
History ", and such " amateur politicians as Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt ". We are told the devil can cite 
Scripture for his purpose, so the noble lord did not 
disdain to quote Mr. Blunt when he desired to sub- 
stantiate a statement of which he knew nothing 
whatever. As regards his own History, although 
" impartial " and extensively used as a work of 
leforence, it is only valuable in so far as official 
documents are concerned, and to those documents 

« "Egypt", No. 1 (1810), p. \%. 
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I am myself indebted. The pictnie he draws of 
native aims, thought, condition, and religion, aie 
however, not only absolutely inaccuiate, but bis 
conclusiona with regard to Mohammedanism is 
farcical in the extreme. 

"Pride goeth before destmcticm, and a hat^hty 
spirit before a fall ". 

I spoke in the previous chapter about the decrease 
in the cotton yield. This decrease is due directly 
to the reforming hand of the great Proconsul. The 
engineers in Eg3rpt have no knowledge of, nor regard 
for, agriculture, althoi^h, I presume, these are the 
individuals whom Lord Cromer had invited to " give 
Nature a chance ". " The Egyptian Gazette '\ a 
British journal, and staunch supporter of the Occu- 
pation, informs us that, " However eminent the 
irrigation engineers may be in their own professions, 
they are not agriculturists, and are naturally pni- 
suing their own policy without proper regard to 
agricultural considerations. An example of this 
may be given in connection with which complaints 
are frequently made. Owing to their ignorance of 
agriculture, irrigation officials frequently order the 
clearing of the canals and drains at a moment wh^i 
their closing, which is necessary for clearing pur- 
poses, must have a disastrous effect upon the crops. 
An irrigation engineer will light-heartedly dose a 
canal in March and a drain in June, to the enormous 
detriment of the surrounding country ".^ Even this 
great irrigation reform, with its great Assouan Dam, 
opened with such " pomp and circimastance of 
glorious state " by the Ehedive, the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, on 10 December, 1002, and 
at which ceremony Sir E. Cassel was decorated with 

> ''I^y|>tULnOu(itte",38 December, 1909. 
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iha Gzand Cordon of the Osmanieh, Sir J. Aird, the 
contractor, with the Grand Cordon of the Medjidieh ; 
and Hassan Fakhri Pasha was handed a E.C.M.G., 
is not the blessing to Egypt which its promoters claim. 
People who know nothing about Egyptian history 
are unaware that, prior to the coming of the English, 
Mehemet Ali, Said Pasha, and even extravagant 
Ismail, had covered the country with a network 
of canals, introducing steam-pumps and other 
machinery, I constructing many of the much-lauded 
irrigation works which the English have only elabo- 
rated.^ These works had greatly fallen on evil 
times in the latter days of Ismail's reign, when he 
was forced to scrape together every piastre he could 
lay hands upon to meet the ever-present creditors. 
Ijord Cromer, however, who by " investing " some 
two minions of borrowed money in irrigation works, 
built up a superstructure of glory on Ismail's foimda- 
tions, coolly informs us that " the seed from which 
the present material prosperity of Egypt has grown 
may indeed be said to have been planted in 1884 " (!).* 
The seeds of ruin and destruction would perhaps be 
a more appropriate description. The irrigation of 
. Egypt has been constructed or improved upon without 
foresight. The water-table has risen to an alarming 
extent without corresponding drainage ; the water 
being held up, because of the unnecessarily high bar- 
rages, by water-logging the land, affects its roots 
of the plant adversely and connteracts its develop- 
ment. This means that the time is not far distant 
when the fertility of the soil will be affected to such 
an extent that the land will become unproductive ; 
for idready the soil is deteriorating ; and whereas 

> Ft({<UacOoaii'e''EgyptA«ItIa'', p. sea 
* ".Egypt ", Na 1 (1901) p. 80. 
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the Nile deposits and natural manurra snppHed 
nutriment to the land in " semi-barbarotiB " tames, 
under a civiliaing system artificial manures have been 
requisitioned, to " give Nature a chance ". The 
felhiheen, by no means in a state of opulence, not- 
withstanding Lord Cromer's fictitious " 1,200,000 Eonall 
proprietors, who have been increased in ten years ", 
and the Agricultural Banks, can ill-aSord to pay 
20s. to 25s. the feddan for artificial manure.* 

Nor is that all. In " semi-barbarous " times, 
wheat, tobacco, and sugar were cultivated to a luge 
extent; the latter industry has been killed in the 
interests of Lancashire and King Cotton ; for whereas 
the sugar exports show a return of £33S,426 in 1890, 
in 1908 it had dropped to £60,106. As for tobacco. 
Lord Cromer being determined to win the race, «id 
observing that " a very important portion of customs 
revenue was slipping away from the Exchequer, for 

• the increase of native tobacco naturally checked the 
import of foreign tobacco ",■ the tax on tobacco- 
land was raised from £2 10s. to £30 in 1888 ; the 
import duties on tobacco brought £333,000 to the 
Exchequer in the following year.' As tobacco culti- 
vation still continued in spite of the heavy tax, he 
first limited the cultivation to fifteen hundred f eddans, 
and not satisfied with his work, he shortly afterwards 
prohibited the cultivation altogether, under penalty 
of a heavy fine and confiscation of the crops I * He 
also killed the cotton-spioniug industiy, which had 
an undoubted future. Wiih cheap labour, and law 

■ material to hand, the prospects were good. But no, 
tixfi great Proconsul could not see an industry, which 

■ Fide "Egypt", No. 1 (1908), pp. il-SS. 
» "Egypt", No. 4 (188eX pp. 19-Sft 
» JW(t, No. 4 <1889), p. 83. 
* Jbid., Ha a (16S0X pp. 161-2. 
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would injnie ibancashire's Cotton Kings, grow np 
in the interests of a people just emerging from bar- 
barism. Imported manufactured cotton gooib V^7' 
a duty of 8 per cent ; so in the interests of Free Trade 
— oh, yes, Lord Cromer is a Free Trader, he says bo in 
his History — he claps on an excise duty of 8 per cent 
on native cotton goods so as to equalise things,! and • 
— well, the expensive machinery has gone to the 
scrap heap I Egyptians, therefore, love Lord Cromex 
— especially his friends the Copts — for does not 
Christianity say, " Lore your enemies and do good 
to those who despitefdUy use you"? Seeing that 
OUT great ex-Pcoconsul was so great a benefactor to 
humanity at large, and the Egyptians in particular, 
there is nothing for it but " a love that paeseth all 
understanding ! " 

I think I have brought forward sufficient evidence 
to prove that t^e British Occupation has not been 
an unmixed blessii^. I have refrained from quoting 
native authorities, because the British public have 
been led to believe that " want of accuracy which 
easily degenerates into untruthfulness " is l^e main 
characteristic of the Oriental mind. 

If I have exhibited bitterness in these pages, my 
apology must be found in the mass of documentary 
misrepresentation herein set forth. Nor is it at all 
surprising that Egyptian Nationalists should be 
carried away by feelii^ of resentment against British 
administratdon. Burke says, " The temper of the 
people amongst whom he presides ought to be the 
first study of Uie statesman ". The British Adminis- 
trator in Egypt has never tried to understand the 
temper of the people. Lord Cromer never troubled, 
or was unable, to master Arabic ; and as the mass 
of the people speak no other language, it was quite 
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impossible for him to imderstand them, and it is 
extremely doubtful whethei he ever tried to do bo. 
He professed to show a tender solicitude for the 
fellaheen, but that solicitude only operated so fai 
as it was productive of financial results, for instance, 
Prince Hussein, the Khedive's uncle, who was for 
some time President of the Legislative Connoil, said, 
in the course of an interview, in which he bewails the 
lot of the fellah : " He passes his life burdened with 
debts, his wages do not exceed the amount of taxra 
and the interests on his debts. He is continually 
obliged to run iato debt at an exorbitant interest, 
in Older to meet Ids agricultural needs at the proper 
moment ; and as a consequence of this situation, of 
his lack of money, and the hagp number who depend 
upon him, the peasant remains in a sea of trouble, 
from which he can find no means of saving himself 
. . . nobody lends a helping hand to enable him to 
rise from the state of misery and need in which he 
finds himself. Nobody does anything to improve 
bis lot or enlighten his mind or form his education ; 
no one gives him any counsel. He is abandoned, uid 
no effort is made by the (Government for the advance- 
ment of the fellah in the way of progress ".* As the 
British Administrator would not undertake the woik 
which he claimed to be part of his Egyptian Mission, 
the Nationalist leaders took the matter in hand. 
Not only did Mnstapha Kamil found a school at 
Cairo, but the leaders have established night schools 
for the fellah workers on the University Extension 
plan ; and as debt has been the bane of the fellah, 
finding iiiat the Agricultural Bank was not the 
beneficent institution which its founders claimed, 
they have formed a loan syndicate at Cairo and 

' "i^ptun standard" (nprodaction), 80 October, 1906. 
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BonU^, where the poorer agricnltnriBt may obtain 
finandal aaaistance without ^e vexations delays of 
the Agricnitoial Bank, or the exorbitant interest of 
not less than fifty per cent charged by the Qreek and 
Syrian money-lraders. It was with this work of 
development that the strenuous Eamil was engaged 
when he was seized with his last iUness. He had 
come to London directly aftei the Denshawai^ in- 
cident to lay the case of the Egyptians and Lord 
Cromer's injustice before the British public. His 
stimgth was then failing, yet he delivered a few 
addresses in London which undoubtedly made for 
the advance of the cause he so ably represented. 
He went on to Vichy from London, from whence 
he wrote to Hadame Adam, on 13 August, 1906, 
" To-morrow, my birthday, I will be just thirty-two. 

> A« I afaftU refer to this incident ngua in Uto oonree of these pagei, 
it wonid be u well to reeotd the f&ot& 

In Jane, 1906, five Britidi officers, while pigeon-ehootinK, accident- 
allv woonded the wife of & fellaheen villager. The hnaband and other 
Tillagen itit«ifered, handling the ofGcen rather tonghlj. The offend- 
ing officer thereapon struck one of the excited natives. The blowi 
were resiated by the natives, and the officer escaped with a few bmiaes. 
Being s characteriiBticallj hot day, after running several miles from the 
village, he succniDbed to fatigue, snnstrDke, and the rongh hanfUi-na 
The poet-mortem, however, prorad be vond question that the officers 
dMth waa primarilj due to sunstroke. Captain Bostock (medical 
officer)^ depoMd at the trial that he had "made a superficial post 
mortem examination of Captain Bull's bod^ (the deceased officer), and 
eoadnded that death wu due to concussion of the brain and snn- 
■t3K)k« ". Dr. Nolan, b^ Lord Ciomer'a order, made a snbaeonent post- 
mortem ezamination, and he also deposed that Captain Bull's wounds 
** were caused hj violent blows with a blunt instrument, bnt the diriet 
eavu^ d»a& vat hua apopUxy", aad"* afitrhtaring the eviiUiui be con- 
cluded that death was due to neat apoplexy, aggravated by concussion of 
the bnin". The pto-EngliiA Ptms at once seized the incident, and 
cried for immediate "justice " and a " moral example in the interesta of 
threatened British prestige". 

A tribunal was hastilv formed, comprising three British officials and 
^^^^ Egyptians, over whom the late Bontros FasHa presided. Four 
Egyptuui villagers were condemned to death, and several others to 
long periods of bard labonr. A petition containing thirteen thousand 
eignstares was presented to the Bihedive, requeating that the document 
should be forwarded to the British OovemmenL bnt no notice was 
taken of the petition until two years after the nangingB, when the 
prisoners were released. 
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How long will renuim to me to serve my dear Egypt ? 
In any case I shall not lose a minute of my life with- 
out sowing its love in the hearts of my compatriots, 
and I will accomplish my task to the end ".^ 

Throughout his life Eamil had shown a touching 
r^^ard for the unfortunate condition of his country, 
and his eSorts on behalf of Egypt can never be too 
highly estimated. On 14 September, 1907, we find 
him writing Sir H. Campbell-Bannennan ; and he 
also wrote a leading article to the " Temps " on the 
subject of that letter which dealt with the evacu- 
ation of Egypt ; the article also treated of the in- 
ducements which were being held out by the English 
in Egypt to natives to cause them to say that they 
accepted the Occupation. 

On his return to Cairo an enthusiastic crowd of 
more than three thousand representative Egyptians 
turned out to do him honour. But this was more 
iJian the British could stand, so the Occupation 
journals promulgated the yam that Kamil intended 
to make himself Khedive. He could not permit this 
accusation to go unanswered, so during the latter 
part of October, 1907, before an audience of some 
seven thousand persons, he disclaimed any designs 
or encroachments on the prerogative of the Khe- 
dive. " The articles of my prt^amme ", he declared, 
" is to obtain the autonomy of Egypt with die 
dynasty of Mehemet Ali. All my previous work 
proves that I am the best friend of the Khedive and 
of his throne ". 

On 17 November he was seriously afiected in health 
and had to take to his bed ; he howeTer delivered 
his speech, 27 December, 1907, to the General 
Assembly of the Nationalist Party. In this speech, 

> " Egyptian Frendilietten", p. 258. 
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which was destined to be his last, he said, " A little 
whUe and I shall soon disappear I " Illness, brought 
on by overwork in the cause of Egyptian independ- 
ence, had wrecked a frail constitution, and on 
Monday, 10 Eebruaiy, 1908, Mustapha Pasha Eamil 
bieathed his last, to the everlasting regret of his 
compatriots, and the universal grief of the Egyptian 
nation. Before he p.assed unto that bourne whence 
no traveller has returned, to his sorrowing brother 
he gave this final counsel : 

" Take couxage, work with perseverance and as- 
siduity BO as to airive eaaly at out end ". 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
THE MODEBN BEHOBOAM 

NEVER before in the history of Egypt had t^eie 
been such univeisal regret for the death of a 
private individual. 

Mustapha Pasha Kamil was followed to his final 
lesting-place by half a million of all grades of his 
Borrowing coantrymen ; young men and maidens 
mourned him forty days. His brother Ali Fehmi 
received 13,334 telegrams and 8430 letters of con- 
dolence. 

Four days after Mustapha's death the Oeneral 
Assembly of the Nationalist Party met and elected 
Mohammed Bey Farid, who had been previously 
nominated by Kamil as his successor, as President 
of the Egyptian Nationalist Party, Ali Fehmi KaTnilj 
Mostaphii's brother, being elected Vice-President. 

On Tuesday, II February, 1908, " The Egyptian 
Gazette " announced the death of Mustapha Pasha 
Xamil with a joy chastened by the event; it also 
promised to publish an appreciation of the young 
leader on tbe following day ; but evidently this being 
too much to grant a fallen enemy, the matter waa 
quietly dropped. The anti-Nationalist Press was, how- 
ever, imable to contain its joy, and it averred that 
inasmuch as Kamil had ceased from troubling, 
Nationalism would be at reet. The universal native 
dranonstoatioDs of popular grief on the occasion of 
the funeral, and the Commemoration Ceremony forty 
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daya after the leader's death, had a somewhat damp- 
ing effect upon tJieir rather pzecipitate joy; proving 
to them, as nothing else could have done, the whole- 
heaited love of the people for theii leader, and their 
apparent detotmination to respect his memory by 
canying on his work. 

In January, 1908, whilst Mustapha Eamil lay ill, 
Sheykh All Youssefi, editor of " El Moayyad " and 
Alim of El-Azhar, was elected to the Legislative 
Council, donbtlcBB as a reward for his surrender to 
tile Oocnpationists. On the I8th of the same month. 
Dr. Rutherford, who had arrived in Cairo, was 
entertained at dinner by the " Reform Party ", Ali 
Youssefi, the leader of that party, presiding. The 
Doctor's political views being well known in Egypt, 
the fact of his having been received by those who 
had now become anta-Nationalist, and who had killed 
the fatted calf in honour of the Doctor, caused the 
British Press, led by the "Egyptian Gazette", to 
wax sarcastic at the expense of the Nationalists ; 
and this, no doubt, led the Alim of the El-Ashar, 
and Editor of " El Moayyad," to believe that he had 
scored a point against the Nationalists by entertain- 
ing an English leader of much weight and inflnence. 
As a consequence, ia his efforts to out^Herod Herod, 
he not only proceeded to speak of the Occupation 
in terms of marked respect, but went ao far as to 
advise its mainteiutnce, subsequently stating that he 
wanted a constitution for Egypt with the Khedive 
as independent ruler, with a hint that an Arab 
Cahphate might be instituted and thus be transferred 
from Turkey to Egypt ; for this reason it would 
appear that his joum^, which had a wide circulation 
in Turkey, has been forbidden in that country. 

There was no doubt about Nationalism Ti;ii|lHng 
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headway in Egypt under MuBtapha Eamil, notwiUi- 
Btanding Lord Cromer's declaration that it was a 
" wholly spurioiis and manufactmed movement " ; * 
and that he should have advocated repressive meaanres 
to Orientals struggling for freedom, at a time when he 
himself was in the act of receiving the Freedom of tha 
City of London, is not only grotesque, but proves the 
great Proconsul to be lacking in both a sense of 
humour and proportion.' Of course, this was only 
natural. In 1904 * he was so seriously convinced of 
his popularity and that he had succewfully built up 
native " confidence in the intentions of the rulers ", 
that he even contemplated withdrawing the Army 
of Occupation, but there was such a British outciy 
in Egypt against this action, that the order, which I 
understand had been given, was very speedily with- 
drawn. As Mr. Portal said in 1887, the EngMi resi- 
dent knew that " it must not be supposed that the 
fellah is grateful to the existing administtatiott. . . . 
The fellah looks upon the English as a national mis- 
fortone " ; * therefore his Lord^p, on finding that 
for a quarter of a century he had pursned a chimera, 
of which there was abundant evidence in the Kamil 
demonstrations, not only e^)erienced clu^rin, but 
became revengeful when he saw the " spurious " 
agitator takii^ true soundings of the sentiments of 
the people. 

There were unmistakable signs of resUveness among 
the people long before the advent of Kamil — the 

■ "Egyptian SUndud", 8 Uaj, 1007. 

■ " For mj own part, I my, I Ke no method of dealing with thit 
nnreat and disturbance in E^pt and in India. . . . It is to continoe 
steadily to do our duty towaniB the people of those two countries, and 
to eomt doum with a heavy hand upon extremiat*, should they orentep 
the limitB of the law".— "The Times", 1 October, 1907. 

■ "Egypt", No. I (1904), p. 6. 
• Ibid., No. S (1888), p. 3. 
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Eafita incident, for example, which occoned on 
Sunday, 27 March, 1887, near the Ghizeh Pyiamids. 
He merely imparted impetus to the qmckening pro- 
cess which had set in. The dry bones had assumed ■ 
flesh; he merely breathed the breath of life upon 
them, and they stood forth at his bidding, living and 
sentient beings. 

Faahoda, by causing England to come into the 
open and declaie a policy, gave him the first p^ 
on which he could hang tangible aggression on the 
part of England ; and the Tabah incident, with its 
direct challenge to the sovereign rights of the Sultan, 
was not calculated to improve good feeling. Tabah, 
which lies near iAxe northern Mid of tiie west coast 
of the Gulf of Akabah, was occupied by the txoops 
of the Sidtan early in January, 1906. llie Egyptian 
soldiers, who had been dispatched to take up posts 
in the Sinai Peninsula and to occupy Tabah itself, 
found Turkish troops in possession, and the TuikiBh 
flag flying over Tabah. An ultimatum was sent to 
the Sultan to evacuate within ten days, and on 
13 May of the same year, the Stdtan, by agreeing 
to evacuate the Peninsula, ended the matter. It 
was daring these negotiations, lasting from February 
to May, that Egypt was in a state of ferment. The 
pro-English Press did the very opposite to what 
wisdom should have dictated. There were two views 
held by the people : f^e prospect of war between 
Turkey and England which they did not want, on 
the one hand, and on ihe other, the opinion which 
had got abroad that England wanted to get posses- 
sion of the Damascus-Bagdad railway, and so s^ze 
upon the Holy Places, thus making her stay in 
Egypt permanent. All previous conquerors of Egypt 
had soiight to conquer Syria and the Hejaz ; of 
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courae, England had no sach intention. In the fiist 
place, the railway was a Gennan enterprise ; and, 
secondly, the Holy Places on the way to El Medina 
were not possessed of that commeicial valae which 
would attract the British. There was, however, no 
gettdng away from the fact that the Sultan had been 
made to climb down ; and being humiliated, the 
people of Egypt f^t that, ri^t or wrong, their 
religious head had reoeiTed a gratuitous indignity 
at the hands of England. Negotiations were con- 
ducted in the Khedive's name, but the " trustees " 
of Egypt were the prime movers in the matter ; 
and the pro-English Press, MmimiTig as it did an 
aggressive attitude, provoked the " unrest " by un- 
settling the minds of the people. There need be 
httle doubt that the actions of the pro-English 
Press threw many waverers into the ranks of the 
Nationalists; because Lord Cromer having bat 
recently — ^that is, just prior to the incident— given 
his promise to remove at least a part of the British 
troops, this new act, which bore the hall-mark of 
aggression, was intended to remove any confidence 
which the native might have had in the promises 
of the English. Just one month after this incident 
was settled it was followed by the Deaishawai " out- 
rage " ; and this, because of its transparent injustice, 
could not fail to discredit the name of En^and for all 
time, and was the indirect cause of the assassination 
of Boutros Pasha three and a half years afterwards. 
Lord Cromer having left for En^^and, a Mr. Finlay, 
acting as British Agent and Consul-General, de- 
scribed the trial in his dispatches as " conducted widi 
dignity and in strict accordance with the law— there 
has not been the slightest trace of panic or viadictiTe- 
nesB " ; and Lord Cromer's oonuneat in his i 
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zaiuZa appended to Mi. Finlay'a dispatch declaied 
that, " It may, indeed, be said that the judicial 
system is, pechaps, half a century in advance of the 
ideas and standard of civilisation of the people " of 
Egypt. This, after a quarter of a century of mess 
and muddle, but described in the noble Lord's glowing 
reports of earlier days as his " civilising influence ". 

The trial took place before a " Special Tribunal ", 
a sort of modem Star Chamber, wUch suspended all 
laws— one of Lord Cromer's pet schemes for oppress- 
ing natives when suspected of ofiences against the 
British Army. The proceedings lasted t^jree days, 
and a bare fortnight had elapsed between the " inci- 
dent " and the execution of the unfortunate villagers. 
The court remarked " that the officers could have 
shot the villagers as they did the pigeons "} 

The Omdeh of Denshawai was deposed, and a 
posse of Cairo police were installed as rulers. This 
was called English justice, and was brought into 
bold rehef by another incident which occurred but 
a few days prior to the affair of the Ghizeh 
Pyramids, when an Italian doctor, shooting in a 
cornfield at Shoubrah, had been attacked by the 
fellaheen, and a stru^e ensued for the possession 
of the gun, which went ofi, accidentally killing the 
doctor. The fellaheen were acquitted in this case. 

^ The gallom were ordered to be erected at Denshawai /our dafi 

h^nn the inal, uid the foilowins remarkable tel^ram wu pabliahra 

in the "Dail; Chronicle" OB 81 June, (hrMd«(H- days hefon tAe trial : — 

"Shokt Shrift. 

"The preliminai; inqairr into the attack on Britiah o£EiG«n . . . 

hx been concladed. Everjuiing indicatea that the outrage waa much 

' " 8 than at first Buppoaed, and that it was prearran^ ^ "" 



They will be severely dealt with, and the aencencea w 
carried out inunediatelv, tlvitt condawMd to dtath being ihot in public 
There will be no appeal ". 

TiM Bbootiog occurred 13 Jane, 1906. Inquiry held 17-19 June. 
Lord Cromer left fi " ' • - - ^ 



rt for Engtud 19 Jnne. 
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Bat in the incideut of the Ghizeh Pyramids, when 
two British officers shooting neai the Pyramids 
accidentally wounded four Aiaba, the usual straggle 
for the possession of the gun took place with the 
usual result : the peasant was accidentally killed. 
The villagers assembled and assaulted the offices for 
killing the fellah. They were brought, by no 
means tenderly, before a " Military Commission ". 
Twelve of them were sentenced, to a severe flo^^ing 
in the presence of the other villagers, and were sub- 
seqaeutly imprisoned for a period of six months.^ 

In neither of these cases was justice done. The 
fellah should have been tried for manslaughter 
in the case of the Italian doctor, iot he deserved 
punishment, notwithstanding the accident. 

Similarly the English officers in the EafEra afiair 
were guilty of manslaughter, for which t^ey should 
have been tried. And in the case of the Denshawai 
incident, it was conclusively proved that Captain 
Bull had ran a distance of two miles in the direction 
of hia camp when he was overcome by the heat and 
fell by the roadside ; and, finally, a native who saw 
him fall went to his assistance, and when the soldiers 
turned out to " rescue " their captain, they found 
him in charge of the young fellah. Supposing 
him to have injured the captain, they clubbed the 
good Samaritan to death with the butts of their 
rifles. NotJiing, however, was heard of the killing of 
t.hJH native at the trial ; but " exemplary punish- 
ment " was meted out to the impertinent and pre- 
suming native who desired to protect his own in his 
own country, from the English aggressor. 

There was that famous case of the Khedive's 

1 The chief peraoiu of several Butrounding villBgaa were alao 
flogged as'a wholesome lesson, uid three SheyUu were fined and im- 
piuoued. Vide ■* Standard ", 10 April, 1887. 
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prize bull. The ball, lecently imported from Eniope, 
was Btolen, and the thief was known locally. The 
Parquet, representing the Procureur-Greneral, were 
miable to find the miscreant, and the police were 
no more suceeaaful, because they thought their ex- 
perience and position superior to that of tiie Mudir, 
and never troubled to consult him in the matter. 
Both Parquet and police having given proof of their 
incapacity, the Mudir took the matter into his own 
hands at the instigation of a laige landed proprietor 
in the district. The landowner, Bfinshawi Pasha, 
successfully persuaded the Mudir to send the sus- 
pected men, whom he had arrested, from the gaol to 
his ez6eA, where they were bastinadoed into confes- 
siou, and were then sent back to prison to await the 
ordinary course of justice, via potice and Parquet. 
Of course, the capable British Administrator was 
unable to discover the thieves ; but he discovered 
the high-handed action of the Mudir and the land- 
lord, who were both imprisoned on 2S April, 1902, for 
three and two months respectively. The action of both 
these personages was quite illegal ; unless the law is re- 
spected it were as well to abolish it altogether. But 
notwithstanding the theory that even-handed justice 
was being meted out to these " high ones," it is a 
moot point whether an Englishman in authority, or 
even a mere English " resident " committing a 
similar act of violence, would have been treated with 
the same " even-handed " justice. There is one 
law for rich and poor in Egypt, but such law only 
applies to natives ; tlus is proved by the Kafira and 
Denshawai incidents. The words of an English 
" Resident ", who boldly stated that, " several times 
I have corns upon a ridiculous street row between tUH) 
Arabs " (itaUos mine) " which, owing to the supine- 
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nees of the police, might go on indefinitely and drag 
in others on each aide, and by a fete blows to each %ptih 
a thick gtidc, I have calmed the trouble like magic, 
and all was peace and quiet again ",^ only pzovee 
what a sham this " even-hand^ " justice is. This 
same sort of thing has been going on in India lac 
the moat part dniing the past sixty or seventy 
years, and, in fact, wherever the English lord it over 
coloured races. Take, for instance, the " Gordon (?) 
riots " in Jamaica, where Mr. Gordon, the coloured 
landed proprietor and member of the House of 
Assembly, was illegally taken from his bed at dead 
of night to answer an im^ioary charge of sedition, 
" tried " by a sham court martial, sentenced to death 
and ^ecated out of hand by the order of Governor 
Eyre.* "Although Governor Eyre approved of his 
execution", says Herbert Paul, "history must pro> 
nounce it to have been murder without even the forms 
of law ". The Governor was tried in England, owing 
to the storm raised at the time by the justice-loving 
members of the British public ; but even he was 
acquitted, " in the interests of British officiid au- 
diority and prestige ". Yet this act of " even-handed 
English justice " was not confined to the execution of 
Gordon ; the ring-leaders of the rioters, including 
women, were taken out and whipped with telegraph 
wire so that justice ahpuld be established ! Bnglwh 
aggression and repression in Egypt is therefore 
not wanting in precedent to maintain a system 
of bmtahty. It is very questionable whether the 
Khedive's bull incident impressed the natives with 
British impartiality.' If the "great one" basti- 

1 "A Rerident" in "The Dsil^ Eipresa", London, 3 Hkv, 1910. 
» " Modem En^and " (Herbert Paul), VoL III, pp. «-7, ft 
^ The late Miuhawi Paahi, nho was tried in hu own natiTe town 
of Taotab, wu an inflaential and wealth]' native Pailuj he waa 
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nadoed a thiei without a formal trial, the British, 
after a sham tjrial, had whipped them for ofiences 
they had not committed, or only committed under 
great provocation, as in the Kafiia and Denahawai 
afiaira ; and aa J^td Ciomer himself declares, " that 
the judicial system is perhaps half a century in 
advance of the ideas and standard of civilisa- 
tion of the people ",* it is a rather remarkable 
fact that the system should be carried out to the 
letter between native and native, and should be 
devoid of even its spirit when operating between 
English and native. Besides, the degradation of a 
Mudir or o^r native dignitary for a technical 
breach of the law, does not enhance peasant respect 
for that law which permits an Englishman of lesser 
esteem to go unpunished for a much greater ofience 
against a native. 

Whrai Sir Eldon Oorst returned to Egypt as 
Gcmsul-General in 1907, the people of Egypt looked 
forward to his coming as a possible saviour. Lord 
Cromer's final pronouncement against the National- 
ists at the Opera House, Cairo, on the eve of his 
departure, bad left a rather bitter taste in the mouths 
of all the inhabitants of Egypt, except the most 
rabid Occupatiomsts ; but when you are bidding 
iaiewdl to a sworn foe, knowing that you will shortly 
see the last of him, yon pay little attention to fau 
puting diatribes. The old Jeroboam was passii^ 
away with his whippings, and " Special Tribunals ", 
and other civilising influences, and a little talk more 
or less was after all not very harmful. The Egyptians 
had been compelled to baur worse things than talk 

actively identified with the Anbi " rebellion " of 1882. He had Bav«d 
the Uvea of t la^ nnmbei of BuropeanB daring the tioublea of 186S, 
and for tiua act was allowed to retarn to E^ypt. 
> "Egjrpt", Na 2-4 (1906> 
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during his role of a quarter of a century. Having 
at lei^th got rid of him, they hoped for a " new 
era " of better promise from the new mler who had 
served amongst them so long,* and who, knowing 
their language thoroughly, was likely to be in greater 
sympathy by bdztg able to personally listen to and 
understand their complaints : as regards his prede- 
cessor this was impoBsible. He was familiar with the 
people owing to his connection with the Interior 
Ministry, and he had a full grasp of the finances of 
the country of which he was Adviser. It Uierefote 
seemed that the choice of Sir Eldon Goist was the 
most happy that England could have made ; and 
what was more pleasing, it was understood that he 
was the bearer of the olive branch from England to 
the Egyptdaos, and that the new policy being in- 
augurated was intended to draft competent natives 
into higher official posts. 

This was most pleasing to t^e Egjrptians, for they 
felt that after years of waiting and tribulation hope 
had come at last. 

Unfortunately, Sir Eldon Goist was not a diplo- 
matist, althouf^ he had been an Attach^ and Secre- 
tary of Legation. One of his first official acts was 
to BOW discontent by summoning the British officials 
to his presence, tdlii^ them with brutal candour 
that in a short time their services would no longer 
be required, inasmuch as he had come to give Egyp- 
tians a larger share in the administration by at once 
admitting them to the higher posts, and tlut it was 
better to have the work performed according to the 
view of the British Oovemment, less satis&ctorily 

1 Sir Eldon Gont wu appointed to C&iio September, 186S. Be wm 
de AdTiMF to the Hinirti; of the Interior in Egypt (ISM) and 
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by the Egyptian nativee, than by the more competent 
English officials. It was not his own policy, but the 
policy with which he was chaiged, and which he 
intended canying out. 

Here was a statesman-like pionouncement which 
seemed to have been specially designed to defeat ita 
own ends. I have already pointed out what manner 
of man the English official for the most part is like. 
Is it within the compass of human nature to expect 
hearty co-operation from officials who were thus 
brutally told that their occupation was gone, es- 
pecially the younger men, and that their pensions* 
which would not materialise until they had completed 
fifteen years' service, would be ruthlessly wrested 
from them ? Were they likely to advance native 
efficiency to their own material detriment ? An 
Englishman who had been deputed by a London 
Daily to inquire into the Egyptian situation, al- 
though showing, unwittingly perhaps, how inept the 
whole system has proved, when dealing mtk this 
phase of the situation informs us that, " amongst 
a section of the British public there seems to exist 
a rooted belief tiiat Egypt is partially retained by 
England as a convenient dumping-ground for official 
belonging by family or other ties to those in high 
places at home, and that most of the British officials 
in Egypt are there, not because of ai^ special capacity, 
but by reason of personal feivoor ". He then tries 
to prove what an overworked, much-to-be-pitied in- 
dividual the British official in E^ypt is; and by im- 
plication endeavours to ahow that the "section of 
the British public " is mistaken in its " rooted belief.'* 
Perhaps this well-intentioned individual will inform 
us how it turns out that one, other than a member 
of a high-placed family, could afiord to " spend in 
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five yeais £1500 moie than he had earned, merely 
in canying out his duties " ? * 

I r^ret that the law of libel is so elastic as to 
bring it within the compass of " highly placed 
families ", or I could supply this gentlemAii with the 
names of a few scions of nobility operatmg in Egypt, 
" belongiitg by family and other ties to those in hi^ 
places ". The a^uments of some of the sathontka (!) 
on poor old Egypt are indeed comic. 

In fulfilment of the new " pt^cy ", Sir Eldon Gorst, 
on the retirement of Mustapha Pasha Febmi, eariy 
in 1900 appointed Boutroe Pasha Ghali as Prime 
Minister, wit^ Mohammed Said Pasha as Minister of 
the Interior. 

These appointments were by no means satisfeu^toiy 
to the majority of thinlring Egyptians. 

Boutxos Pasha was a Copt in the first place, and 
therefore could not well be craisidered a representa- 
tive minister, any more tiian his predecessor, who 
may be termed a Tuico-Egyptian. In the seccmd 
place, Bouttos Pasha had for years been regarded 
as an adherent of the Occupation ; and his official 
record, extending as it did from 1876 when he was 
Secretary to Ismail Sadyk, Ismail Khedive's Moa- 
fettish, whom he served at the period of his aasassina- 
tion, was by no means savoury to the main body of ' 
the Egyptian people. He had first berai connected 
with tiie International Commission, under Lord 
Cromer, and was subsequently elevated to the 
liimstry of Finance, then to Uiat for Foreign AfiaizB. 
He had also presided at the famous Denshawai trial, 
the finding of which Egyptians were not likely to 
so soon foi^t ; and on his appointment the Nata<»k- 
alist Press did not fail to publish his record. This 

) " Egypt B«Tuitad," ** The Standard," Umioa, 10 Saptambar, IdlO. 
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bemg displeasing to him, he forthwith induced Sir 
Eldon Goist to le-enact the Frees Laws, which 
brought about the sappresaion of several Nationalist 
jonmals and the imprtsonment of their editors, in- 
cluding that of the Sheykh Shawish, which pro- 
voked a demonstration of three thousand students 
against the Press Laws on 31 March, 1909. They 
demonstrated again on 1 April, when they were 
chai^^ by the police and several arrests made. 
Prosecution and p^secution rained upon l^e Nation- 
alists from every side, and his crowning treachery to 
his country was the launching of the Suez Canal con- 
cession scheme. During the ten years ending 1908, 
£4,200,000 was supposed to have been the expendi- 
ture by the Egyptian Government on the Soudan. 
In 1004, by the AJi|^o-French agreement, the Reserve • 
Funds, established in 1888 for the accumulation of 
Budget surpluses, and the Caese of the debt were 
merged into one ; and the British management under- 
took to pay the coupon, the Casse being abolished. 
This brought £13,000,000 to the Egyptian Treasury ; 
another £13,000,000 should have been added to the 
fund from further surpluses accruing during the 
succeeding five years, making a total of about 
£26,000,000 at least in the Egyptian Treasury. Ac- 
cording to the official statement the Fund only 
amounts to about £6,000,000 ; ' therefore it is esti- 
mated that no less than £20,000,000 has taken itself 
off since 1904. In presenting the annual Budget to • 
the Legislative Council the Government never esti- 
mates what it means to spend out of the Fund, it 
.merely gives an outline of the working expenses of 
the past year. The Government refused to give any* 
account of the money spent from the Reserve, not- 

i ''%ypt'',No.l(1910). 
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•withstanding the repeated request of the Cooncil. 
Tehia Faaha attacked the financial policy of the 
Government with legard to their reckless use of the 
Reserve Fund as recently as Novembra, 1909 ; and 
Ismail Abaz Pasha, in the Legislative Couiunl, 
3 January, 1910, exposed the wild specniationa of 
the Oovemmeut without proper account being ren- 
dered to the Council. 

It would appear that while the Government claim 
only to have spent £4,200,000 on the Soudan, Tehia 
Pasha estimated it at not less than £18,700,000 ! As 
a consequence the Egyptian Treasury, not being in 
that healthy state which should have resulted from 
twenty-eight years of reform and civilisation, not 
to mention that frequently cited "race/' in casting 
about for a new source of revenue turned to the 
Suez Canal, which the Egyptian Government ofiered 
to the present Suez Canal Company for forty years 
for £4,000,000, to be paid in four annual instalments. 
Thus the original Concession, which does not expire 
until 1968, would have been presented to the 
Company by the Egyptian Government until the 
year 2008, free, gratis, and for nothing; or for 
£4,000,000 and percentage, ranging from 4 to 12 per 
cent, of the net revenue, which is practically] a 
gift.^ 

The Nationalist Press got wind of the scheme and 
demanded that the C^eral Assembly be immediately 
convoked, and also that the Government be bound 
by the vote of the Assembly. 

This prolongation of the Concession was being 
operated secretly ; and it looks rather suspicions that 
this concession, which was an undoubted gain to 
British interests, and does not expire until 1968, should 

' Ftd("Tiiiies", 18Febraar7, 1910. Conuoercud Supplement;. 
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have been engineered at a period coincident with the 
introdnctioD of a Native Ministry. I wonder ? 

The Assembly by sixty-six votes to one rejected 
the scheme. 

In the Ministry, Mohammed Said Pasha, who had 
spoken rather plainly to Boutros about his mider- 
handed and traitorous methods, was coolly informed 
that " no one was indispensable " : on 20 Feb- 
ruary, 1910, as the Prime Minister was leaving the 
Ministry of the Interior, Ibrahim Wardani shot him 
as a protest against the betrayal of his country. 
Boutros Pasha was taken to the hospital, where he 
died shortly after a neceesaiy operation to extract 
the bullet. 

There were wholesale arrests, searches, and no 
small amount of espionage. Wardani was tried on 
21 April. The medical authorities called at the trial, 
whether foreign or native, deposed for the most part 
that the Prime Minister died from the necessary 
operation and not from the bullet wotmds. Mr. 
Bond, a member of the Court who had officiated at 
the Denshawai trial, was objected to by the defence ; 
but the objection was overruled. 

A commission of three medical men, two English 
and one Egyptian, were ordered by the prosecution 
to inquire into the cause of death. They disagreed. 
The English doctors held that the wounds inflicted 
by Wardani were mortal, while the Egyptian prac- 
titioner's opinion was that the operation had caused 
the Prime Minister's death, and but for the operation, 
Boutros Pasha would have lived. 

The Court sentenced Wardani to death. The 
chief counsel for the defence, Helbawi Bey — ^who 
had prosecuted on behalf of the Government at the 
Den^wai trial, and had earned thereby the male- 
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dictions of the entire Mohanunedan population of 
Egypt, and had subsequently thrown up his official 
appointment to advance the cause of the Nation- 
alists — Shaving made a pubUe avowal of his convic- 
tions at the Egyptian Geneva Congress of 1909, now 
that Wardani had been condemned, turned to 
the prisoner, and after blessing him, concluded his 
address iu the following remarkable language : 

" Go to your death with a brave heart and a firm 
step. For death will come to you to-morrow, if not 
to-day, and will not be denied. Go, my cMld, go to 
your God, Who holds the scales of sublime equity 
untrammelled by the necessities of circumstances. 
Go, our hearts go with you, our eyes will weep wiiii 
you for ever. Go, your death-sentence pronounced 
by human justice may prove more than yoor life, 
a great lesson to your people and your country. Qo. 
If man has no pity for you, Divine mwcy is fathom- 
less. Farewell, my child. Farewell, farewell ! " ' 

There was yet another surprise in this extra- 
ordinary afiair. The Grand Mufti, owing to a techni- 
caUty in Koranic Law, refused to grant a " fetwa ** 
ordering the execution. This refusal had nothing 
whatever to do with the Faith of the dead Prime 
minister, although great excitement was caused at 
the time, owing to the misrepresentations of the 
Egyptian pro-English papers, who seized upon the 
incident to misrepresent the interpretation of the 
Grand Mufti's finding, in order to make it appear 
as though this was an act of anti-Christian fanaticism 
and aggression, borne out by Islamic doctrine.* 

' The trial was held tn eamera, hut Hdhiwi Bey's Bpeech wu 
printed and circulated in pamphlet form by the KatioiuliAla. 

* The Grand Mufti's document sets fortn that inasmuch as Wardani 
bad been tried by the Civil Authoritj and condemned without regud 
to Islamic jurispradence, this proceeding according to Koianic law 
being irr^ular, it was not in his power to giant a Ftlwa. 
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Sir Eldoa Ootst's efforts in the directirai of conBtd— 
tatioiial leionn, which the Egyptians weie led to 
expect him to inaugmate, merely amounted to an 
enlai^iemeoit of the scope of the Frovindal Councils 
without freedom of action, and devoid of initiative ; 
this was nothing but a bastard reform. The Com-* 
mittee of the Legislative Coimcil who had the matter 
under consideration, were by no means pleased with 
it, inasmuch as it was a rehash of the Organic Law of 
1883. The Legislative Council was accorded the 
" privily " of admitting the press and public to 
its sittings, and to question the Ministry ; but all 
questifms were to be submitted five days in advance, 
and then the Ministers were not compelled to answer 
unless they so desired ; no supplementary questions 
were to be put, and the President of the Council was to 
have the right of disallowing or censoring any and all 
questions. Needless to say, the Legislative Council 
has never availed ibself of these rather negative 
" reform " concessions. 

The ferment in Turkey over the Revolution 
and depoffltion of Abdul Hamid by the Young Turks 
brought matters to a climax in Egypt, and on 
1 December, 1908, the Legislative Council passed a * 
resolution demanding representative government.* 

The General Assembly had passed a similar resolu- 
tion eighteen months earlier, and on this occasion 
the debate lasted three months.* 

The Nationalist Press, notwithstanding the death 
of Kamil, had gatiiered strength and volume. It made 
its strength fdt in the remotest comers of Egypt. 

* Vid* Appendix M tbe end of thu chapter. Abdnl Hamid vm 
fbnoallT deponed by a vote of the Turkish NatiouU A^aembly, 
S7 April, 190^ hig brother, Seahad Effeodi, being proclaimed Snltan aa 
Uohanuned V, and was inveated with the sword of Oaman, 10 May, 
190a. 

' " Egypt", No. 1 (1909X p. 6. 
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' MeetingB and demonstrationB were being oi^anised 
everywhere, and these demonBtrations £omid a re- 
sponsfve echo in the active participation of the now 

• thoroughly arouBed fellaheen. The Nationalist spidt 
was MwiTniTtg such huge proportions that an efiort 
was made by the Government to encroach upon the 
rights and liberties of the El-Azhar Univeraity.* 
Twelve thousand students once more struck, and 
the Rector resigned. His successor was installed by 
the police ; but this only resulted in the Ulema and 
students of the Univasity throwing in their lot with 
the Nationalists, and street demonstrations wexe made 
against the Khedive and the British Adminisba- 
tion.* 

- Sir Eldon Qorst then re-introduced the Press Laws 

• of 1881, and increased the Army of Occupation. 
The Press Laws required that printers and publishers 
^ould obtain a licence from the Ministry of the In- 
t^or ; a heavy sum was to be deposited, and the 
licence could be refused or cancelled at the discretion 
of the Minister, whose mere order may suppress a 
newspaper after two warnings. 

The Council of Ministers had the right to sup- 
press any paper, without warning, which was tanta- 
mount to absolute annihilation ; there being no 
guarantee, the whim of a Minister was sufficient to 
terminate the existence of the most ezpensiTe 
journalistic production. 

On 4 July, 1900, the law " for placing certain per- 
sons under police supervision " was instituted. These 
persons, or dangerous characien " weU known to be 
in the habit of Tnalring attempts on the life or property 

1 Vidt "TimM", 24 Februuy, 1909, and "Stunboul" (Conatuti- 
no^e), S3 Muvh, 1909. 

• Sm Appendix at the end of Mm obi^it«r. 
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of another peraon, or threatening the person and 
property ", can be hauled before a Special CommifiBion 
under suspicion, and condemned by that body to 
police supervision at their place of residence for a 
period of five years, or be deported to places selected 
on Egyptian territory, during such term of super- 
vision, if unable to give financial or personal security 
for good behaviour. Similarly as a " precautionary " 
measure, a person acquitted by the Court of Assize, 
owing to " insufficient evidence ", may be treated 
in a like manner. The Law having left the amount of 
the security for a " suspect " to the discretion of the 
Minister, it ranges from £100 to £1000, or even more. 
The Government, therefore, has no difficulty in dis- 
posing of, or deporting, inconvenient persons. The 
net was cast, and the first draw landed 12,000 sus- 
pects within six months. The Minister having gradu- 
ally revised the lists, by 1 March over 250 persons 
were deported to the Dakhla Oasia.^ 

It is not difficult to determine the trend of these 
two repressive weapons, and that they will be used 
for political purposes is as certain as that the night 
follows day. Though the Egyptian people well knew 
t^t the British Agency had done this abominable 
work as an advance efiort of " reform " and " educa- 
tion " of the natives, so that they would be qualified 
to undertake the burthens of Government and 
suffrage ; they were also aware that Boutros Fasha, 
as a native Egyptian Minister, held the alternative 
of resigning were he not in. sympathy with these 
refomiing measures. There can be little doubt that 
he was only too ^ad of these repressive schemes, 
because they gave him the mastery over the mass of 
the people who had not forgotten his covenant with 
1 "Egypt" No. 1(1810). 
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the English at Denshawai. It might therefore be ctm- 
cluded that the Frees Laws were to throttle a Fren 
which would not fail to make itself heaid f^ainat an 
nnsatisfactoiy MimBtry, and a still more onpopular and 
inept Proconsul. The Special Commissions, thoof^ 
aiming at the ordinary criminal, were intended to 
be a sort of sword of Damocles suspended over ih» 
head of the Nationalist leaders. The assassination 
of BoatroB Pasha is a proof that the people have been 
thoroughly aroused ; and that regrettable incident 
was a protest against a form of repression which may 
spread itself over the face of the country, reappearing 
like a thief in the night. 

The people of Egypt are not a reveng^ul people ; 
but even the worm has been known to turn, and the 
Administrator who was commissioned to bring peace 
and goodwill may be likened unto Rehoboam of (^d, 
for he has abundantly demonstrated that his litUe 
finger is thicker than Lord Cromer's loins; for 
whereas the ex-Proconsul chastised the Egyptians 
with whips, the modem Kehoboam has chastised 
them with scorpions. According to the words of 
Mohammed Farid Bey, " In order to taste the watec 
you must first uncork the bottle ". 

The Egyptians have not only uncorked t&e Occu' 
pation bottle but have drunk deeply of the bitter 
waters of British Administration, until they have 
become sick, even unto death. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXIV 

PtTLL TEXT OP BBSOLUTION IN LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 

1 DECEMBER, 1908 
" fTIHB L^j^blative Coonoil solicita from the Government 
-1- of H.H. Uie Khedive the piepar&tioQ of & pioject 
of law ccKiferring on the nation the right of effective partici- 
pation in l^e internal administntioii of the country and in 
the direction of local affairs. The project of law asked foe 
ought to confer on the new Assembly to be created the right 
of votdng law without appeal, on condition that the laws so 
voted may be applicable only to natives in what concerns 
the levying of taxes and direct or indirect contributions. 
The law asked for shall have no influence on international 
treaties, and there shall be ezcladed from it everythii^ that 
concerns the capitulations, the Law of Liquidation, the rela- 
tions with Europeans, and the rights recognised by the 
treaties with different Powers. This law ooght not to touch 
Hm qneetion of tribute paid to the Ottoman Govemmmt, nor 
tiie rights acquired by the IG^yptian Ck>vemment for the con- 
clofflon of treaties with foreign Governments ". 

ABTICLB m OF HATTONAUST PARTY FROOBAHHB 

" He respect of treaties and financial conventions which 
bind the Egyptian Government to pay its debts and to accept 
a finandal control like the Anglo-French condonimium, so 
long as l^ypt remains the debtor of Europe and Europe 
demands control ". (In a speech by late Mustapha Fasha 
Eamil at Alexandria, 22 October, 1907.) 

" I^^t wookl be disposed to grant of its own will free 
passage l^ongh the Canal at the expiration of the present 
ooncession, except for a rninimiiTn right of administration and 
control, if Europe would guarantee to her from now all free- 
dom from isteiferenoe or foreign occupation, and would ask 
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the S^iglisli to withdraw from the Nile Valley. Egypt would 
aaciifice all her benefits from the Canal in eoEohuige for her 
liberty and independence. 

" This ia a personal idea of mine, which I snbinit to those 
who axe interested in the freedom of the Canal, and to my 
compatriots who are not leas interested in the freedom of 
their country ". (Mohammed Farid Bey at a " Conference " 
in Paris, 13 June, 1910. " Campagne de Mohammed Fand 
Bey ", pp. 37-8.) 

THE LATE GRAND VJHER HHJUI PASHA OF TUBKETi 
AND HOHAHMED PABID BEY, LEADER OP THE 
EGYPTIAN NATIONALIST PABTY 

[Hilmi Fasha authorised the " Temps " correspondent at 
Constantinople to state that the Turkish Qovemment had 
had no relations with the Egyptian Nationalist Party, and 
had no intention nor desire to have any such relations, inas- 
much aa the Ottoman Govemment regarded the condition of 
Egypt as satisfactory — " Temps ", 5 October, 1909.] 

In the " Nonvellee ", 6 October, 1909, Mohammed Farid 
B^ made the following reply : 

" The words of Hilmi Paaha have surprised me, the more 
as he declared to me — yes, to me, as he received me, as leader 
of tiie Nationalist Party, together with a delegation of the 
party which came to Constantino[^ in July last year to take 
part in Uie constitution f estiTitiea — Ijiat the Ottoman Govern- 
ment would never forget Egypt, and would do nothing either 
to recognise the existing state of things or to render it worse. 
Only, he said, the Government was not sufficiently strong to 
open the Egyptian question, but it would certainly open it 
when it waa strong. If His Highness Hilmi Pasha ^uld pre- 
sume to repudiate his own words, I shall only remark that the 
dele^tion at whose head I was consisted of ten membera, all 
of whom are still alive. For the rest, the same assnianoeB 
were given to me by Ahmed Riza, President of the (Tbamber ; 
by Ghaa Mukhtar Pasha, Vice-President of the Senate, who 
had received us in the abwooe of the President, Said Pasha, 
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and by a nombei of other high Ottoman personages. A lew 
weeks pievioualy my frieiLd, Dr. Osman Ghaleb Bey, had 
aaked of the Snlt&D himself for the application of the consti- 
tution to Egypt, in the couise of an audience which was 
granted to the first delegation sent by oar party wil^ that 
object to Constantanople. On the following day a number 
of Ottoman poUticianB declared their desire that the Sultan 
ahonld pay a visit to Egypt, as an integral part of the Otto- 
man Empire ". 

[Hilmi Pasha was severely oensnred by the " Tanin " for 
his untmthfnl and indiscreet pronouncement in &e " Tempe ", 
this censoie making his ultimate resignation absolutely im- 
perative.] 

" To oJI men of ordinary vUetUgence, it muit aeem dbviota 
tiat the experiment now being tried in Twkei/ w apparently 
eonducled under less favourable conditions than would be the 
ease if it were carried out in Egypt ". (Mr. Edward Dicey, in 
September " Nineteenth Century ", 1908.) 
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CHAPTER XXV 

EOOSEVELT— IMPEBIAL DEMOCRAT 

/"^N the morrow of the Roosevelt Guildhall peio- 
Vy lation, the Egyptian Special Cozreapondent of 
a well-known halfpenny pnrreyor of sensationalism, 
who had been deputed by bis empioyors to meet the 
great Imperial " Democrat " on his letum to £g3rpt 
and civilisation, informed a wondering and expec- 
tant British public, that, judging from the ex- 
President's condemnatory speech levelled at the 
people of Egypt regarding Boutros Paeha'a assassina- 
tion, and the subsequent demonstration of the 
students outside Shepherd's Hotel, Cairo, he " felt 
snre that Mr. Roosevelt would break out in England 
on the subject of Egypt ever since he gave in Cairo 
the speech which so inflamed the young Egyptians 
against bim ". Amongst other inconsiderate trifles, 
he averred, from a superlatively sublime eminence 
of insularly superficial superiority, that when " the 
procession of young Egyptians marched round to 
hoot Mr. Roosevelt at ' Shepherd's ', it was noticed 
that they were mostly boys " ; and therefore by 
implication, being a movement operated by a howling 
crowd of yotmgsters, it was quite unworthy of the 
serious consideration of a Briissh Qovecnment ox 
People. 

Permit me to state that I have no intention of 
crossing swords, metaphorically or otherwise, with 
this evidently well-intentioned, bnt none the leas foadly 
informed, Special Correspondent. He was there earn- 
ing his bread and butter, and no doubt did his best 
348 
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according to his lights, bat as Burke says, " Men little ' 
think how inunorally they act in lashly meddling 
with what they do not onderstand. Their delusive 
good intentions are no sort of excuse for their pre- 
sumption. Those who mean well must be fearful of 
acting ill ". 

This statement of Burke's should be painted above 
the entrance of all pnbUc buildings in letters of gold, 
and printed on the notebooks of all special and otJier 
correspondents, not to mention ex-Presidents of 
American Republics making royal progresses in 
Europe and elsewhere. 

I have merely instanced this correspondent as one 
of the many other evidence of misrepresentation, 
in addition to those set forth in this narrative. 

I would add in passing, that an Oxford University 
" rag ", for instance, on a visiting German Professor, 
who had adversely criticised Ei^i^land's " Dread- 
nought " policy, while an evidence of British patriotic 
feeling, would hardly be considered to represent the 
conduct of the thinking Britisher, who, while ap- 
proving the views underlying the " rag ", would very 
naturally consider it derogatory to his dignity to 
" demonstrate ". Were the German Professor, there- 
fore, a superficial observer even as Mr. Roosevelt, 
and more especially our Ck>rrespondent, he might 
reasonably declare on returning to the Fatherland, 
that the English movement in favour of " Dread- 
nought " building was confined to a few hundred 
mad undergraduates. The German would be quite 
in error, as every one ia weU aware. This Professor, 
therefore, arguing from such premises, would find 
himself standing — according to Rooseveltian diction 
— on " a real live wire ". Similarly, the Britisher 
who imagines that the Egyptian Nationalist move- 
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ment is confined to a few hundred students, " mostly 
boys ", is not only playing with a " very live wire ", 
but one of high voltage and extremely Hght casing. 
And what is trne with regaid to Egypt applies to the 
entire European " protected" Orient — ^recent develop- 
ments in India fully bearing out my statement. 

Meanwhile, Press telegrams inform, bnt do not 
enlighten ; Press correspondents and globe>trotting 
ex-Presidents continue to mislead, because of their 
superficiality or prejudice ; and in spite of repeated 
warnings, the British bureaucrat goes blundering 
blindly to the precipice of " another native rising ", 
at the bottom of which is a beach littered with lost 
opportunities, while the rising tide of " war taxes *' 
draws the helpless British taxpayer into the fathom- 
less depths of impecuniosity. 

Human nature being what it is — ^East or West — 
men of thought and leaders of political movements 
rely upon argument to have the justice of their 
claims allowed, and like .^Isop's " Old Man And The 
Boy In The Apple Tree ", first use words, then tufts 
of grass, resortii^ to stones only after the virtue of 
l^ter missiles has proved inefiective. 

" The most unpleasant truth ", said Mr. Roosevelt 
at Cairo, " is a far safer companion in the long run 
than the pleasantest of falsehoods ". This by no 
means original platitude is the very thing Mr. Roose- 
velt lost sight of as soon as, or beforc, he had uttered it. 

The Egyptians, ever since the year 1898, have been 
telling the English that they want them to evacuate the 
country according to jiedges made,^ uid this is the 
acme of truth, however unpleasant or distasteful to 
England it may be. And on Mr. Roosevelt's declara- 
tion, this " safe companion " of his has been ignored 

> Vidt Appendices to Chapters XTII and XXVI 
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by the Biitasb Foreign Office ; and in place of Six 
Eldon Goist's claim that, " I have no hesitation in 
saying that the leaders of the Nationalist Party are 
morally responsible for the mordei of Boutros 
Pasha ", it is the Biitish regime at Cairo that is 
morally responsible for the murder of the Coptic 
Prime flfinister.^ 

Sir Edward Grey, in the House of Commons, 
Id June, 1910, admitted that Mr. Roosevelt's speech 
was shown to him before it was delivered. He also 
trotted out that old formula about " trusteeship " 
which he had previously used at the Huddersfield 
Junior Lib«»l Association on 27 October, 1898 ; 
and further, " that it was the policy of His Majesty's 
Government to maintain our Occupation of Egypt, 
because we cannot abandon without disgrace our 
responsibilities which have grown up around us ". 
In order to " maintain British Occupation ", wilMi 
a month from this declaration, a Ehedivial Decree 
was issued legalising three measures of the most reck- 
less repression, which measures had been previously 
rejected by the Legislative Council. 

The first of these measures intended to " maintain 
the Occupation without disgrace ", was the graceless 
act by which the pressman of Egypt may be handed 
over like an ordinary felon directly to the Assize 
Courts, where there is no jury, and from wh«ice][is 
is there no appeal. 

The second graceless act was levelled against 
students who should participate in demonstrations, 
in or out of school, write for, or give news to news- 
papers — great pains and penalties being attached to 
such misdemeanour, including expulsion. 
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But the most sublime act of diplomatic gtaceleaa' 
ness to " maintain the Occupation vitibtont di^race ", 
was t^t by which aD criimfuil agreements hetween two 
or moie peraons — this to include any kind of " cxm- 
certed action " or " conspiracy ", as detenninataoD 
to act jointfy in a " cnminal " way— was to be 
punished with various terms of impristmrnent. This 
was, in t^e language of lb. Roosevelt, " tidying up " 
with a vengeance " in the welfare of mankind and in 
the fntote of civilisation ". 

Now in tiie fiist place, I would say that Hi. Roose- 
velt with all his platitudes did not know what he 
was talking about, especially when we are inf wmed 
that, " sentimentality is the most broken leed on 
which righteousness can lean ". Ever since Mr. 
Roosevelt's speech I have been ftyi^in''^'?'g British 
official reports about Egypt and elsewhere, but I 
have been quite unable to discover either " senti- 
mentality " or qtecial evidences of " righteonsnesB " 
in the offidal acts of Great Britain towards subject 
races. 

But the remarkable part about the bombastic 
pnerililrjr of t^e ex-President, which is also a " most 
unpleasant truth ", is the fact that the great Demo- 
cratic Imperialist has so many Uttle matters of hm 
own at home which would benefit by that " tidying 
brush " he so strenuously suggests should be used in 
Egypt. For instance, the lynching of innocent 
Negroes without trial, and the lawlessness existing 
South of " Mason and Dixon's " line. I believe 
" Mason and Dixon " to be the correct term ; at 
any rate, Americans know where I mean, and I hope 
tibey will enlighten the ex-President. Crispus Attacns 
and other Negroes fought in the cause of American 
Independence at the Battle of Bunker's Hill ; simi- 
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larly, they fought for tiie " Union ", but they have 
been treated neither with " sentimentality " &ot 
" righteonflnesB ". Tet, they shed their blood and 
gave thdr lives for American Independence and 
" Union ", assisting to make a Roosevelt possible. 

There were those famous Chicago riots, when 
Ab. Roosevelt's white fellow-citizens made that city 
a hell, even as some of them have done for the coloured 
people. South of the above-mentioned line. Does this 
represent a state of high civilisation to the " real — 
not mock — democrat, a man who feels that bis first 
thought is bound to be the welfare of the masses of 
mankind, and his first duty to war against violence 
and injustice and lorong-doing " % 

" Charity ", it is said, " begins at home ". 

The number of strikes in the United States of 
America for eight years, ending December, 1886, were 
5453, involving 1,879,292 persons,^ at a time when 
Lord Cromer's " new system of government was grow- 
ing up with quite a great d^;iee of success ", in Egypt. 

Between 1876 and 1886, 206,606 divorces were 
granted in the United States of America. The divorce 
courts have been reformed since then, but divorce has 
meanwhile increased 76 per cent. Surely these are 
" grave menaces " both to America " and to civilisa- 
tion ". 

Then there is that giddy exclusive New-York-cum- 
Newport 400, founded by t^e late Ward Macalister, 
who, as Javenal said of ^e Roman matrons : 

"All glowing, all athirat 
Fox wine, whole flaaka of wine, and swallows fint 
Two qoarte to dear her atonuch and excite 
A nvenonB, an nnbonnded appetite ", — ' 
1 From offldal ststutiei bv Broaclstreet and Carrol D. Wru^t, 
1888, United Stotea CommiiBion for Labour, for eight jeara ending 
December. I regret I ba-re no laUr tUtiatica, but American atrikei 
have not decreased. * Sat. VI. (Qifford'a Tiana.}. 
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an idle lich group whoae frequent matrimomal and 
other sexual adventures surely deserve the attention 
of Mr. Roosevelt in his " War against . . . wrong- 
doing ". 

Then there are those Sybaritic orgies of New York 
City, which even the efforts of Dr. Comstock and his 
" Society for the Suppression of Vice " have been 
unable to stamp out, which presents subjects in 
plenty for the " unwritten law ", and the law that is 
written. Surely these are " a menace to civilisation ". 
^'^he assassination of Presidents Lincoln, Garfield, 
/McKinley, and the recent attempt on the life of the 
I Mayor ol New York — are these evidences of an 
" anarchical condition of murderous chaos " in the 
\ United States of America, or are they proofe that 
] the ex-President of the American Republic and those 
.' in authority are " neither desirous nor capable of 
' guaranteeing even that primary justice, the failure 
to supply which makes self-government not merely 
an empty but a noxious farce " 1 Lynching and burn- 
ing of defenceless Negroes, who, in the sweat of their 
faces, have helped to make the power of the United 
States which is unable to protect them, convicts that 
Government of being " incapable of guarantedng 
even primary justice", and exposes its Government 
before the civilised world as " an empty and noxious 
farce". 

" Go forward in Uie path you have marked out " 
in Uganda, is the pronouncement of the greatest 
political mountebank of modem times, " which la all 
that is necessary ". 

As a matter of fact, I feel that this ink is really 
being wasted on such a superficial mass of political 
puerility. " Uganda has been the scene of an extra- 
ordinary development of Christianity " (I), proceeds 
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the American law-giver. " In East Africa you have 
a land which can be made a true white man's country " 
(italics mine), " and all that is necessary is to follow 
the lead of the Governor, Sir Percy Girouard ". 

I must admit that I have not visited East Africa : 
Mr. Roosevelt has. Notwithstanding this I have 
come in contact, not with " settlers ", but with those 
British subjects (!) who were not permitted to settle ; 
and these informed me that throughout East Africa, 
including Uganda, with its " extraordinary develop- 
ment of Christianity ", and where " white South 
Africans " had emigrated, that having brought their 
prejudices with them, the Asiatic officials in the 
Government services were compelled to resign, 
because colour prejudice had debarred them from 
rising or obtainiog promotion. Colour prejudice is 
as strong there as it is against the Negroes io the 
Southern States of America. Can it therefore be a 
matter for surprise that Mr. Roosevelt should have 
appreciated conditions which remioded him so 
" strikingly of his own men in America " ? 

There is not a single hotel in British East Africa, 
except in Zanzibar, and there only in a restricted 
sense, where an Asiatic would be allowed to stay ; 
the proprietor simply would not have him as a 
guest. If no one would acconmiodate him, in spite 
of the " extraordinary development of Christiamt7 ", 
he would be forced to wander about the streets night 
and day, and very possibly stand a good chance of 
being " run in " as a suspicious character. There- 
fore, follow " the lead of the Governor ", for he and 
other Englishmen " in AjErica are doing a great work 
for the British Empire and they are also doing a 
great work for civilisation " I Even in sport the 
colour line is drawn, for a rule of the Narobi Turf 
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Ctab forbids a coloured man to act as jockey ; and 
the Sxdtan of Zanzibar, although posaessed of esxl- 
lent racing stock, must perforce engage a European 
jockey to ride for him. Of course, " Christianity 
being extxaordinarily developed " in East Africa, it 
is most sinful and unseemly liiat the coloured people 
should think of sport. " Pray without ceasing " is 
the first and great commandment for " ni^^ers " ; 
and the second is very important. " Obey your 
masters ". 

" No one at present ", said an Tgnglwhrnftn lecently 
returned from East Africa, " who is not European 
can rise above a clerkship, no matter what his merits 
are or his knowledge of local customs and languages. 
Colour prejudice is as strong throughout British East 
Africa and Uganda as it is gainst the Negroes of the 
Southern States of America ".* " All that is necessary 
in East Africa is to follow the Governor, Sir Percy 
Girouard ". 

Like many another globe-trotting and wnibbling 
interloper, Mr. Roosevelt evidently imagined that he 
could pay a flying visit to Cairo, remain a week, and 
write a book tiiat would startle the world. 

I am afraid that I am tAlring the ex-President as 
seriously as he takes himself. 

I sincerely hope that I shaU be alive when the 
memoirs of the Emperor William II of Germany are 
published, as I am rather curious to learn what 
suggestions Mr. Roosevelt made to Hid Imperial 
Majesty, during the review, with r^;ard to the possible 
improvement of the German Army. 

I London "Daily Chronicle", 6 September, IdlO: 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
BALFOUR'S LITTLE BAND 

FOUR dajTB after the death of BoatiOB Pasha, 
Mohammed Said Pasha, a prominent Nationalist 
who, as previoosly stated, had been Minister of 
the Interior nnd^ Boutros Pasha, was appointed 
Prime Miiiister. He had been formerly a judge of 
the Coort of First Instance at Alexandria, and his 
elevation to the chief office in the State, with the 
appointment of Ismail Pasha Sidky, another promi- 
nent Nattonalist and former Govenunent Municipal 
official, to the post of Under Secretary to the Interior, 
was undoubtedly a Nationtdist triumph. 

There can be little doubt that Mohammed Said 
Pasha is a very capable man, notwithstanding his 
love for the plaudits of the multitude; and as he 
represents the nation in a manner which did not 
obtain in the case of Bontros Pasha, there is no 
reason why his appointment should not give univeisal 
satisfaction. Up to the present, despite the rather 
stringent acts, noted in a previous chapter, his 
Ministry has been rather a success, and this m^ht 
be largely owing to his well-known and widely ex- 
pressed political opinions ; but it is greatly to be 
feared that he will not have any more voice in the 
afiairs of the Government than his Turco-Egyptian- 
Circassian-Jew predecessors. The Egyptians are a 
peace-loving people, and a little sympathy with their 
aims goes a long way towards soft^iing bitterness ; 
they can and will be led> but they will not be driven. 

357 
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They only ask bare justice at the hands of Great 
Britain/ and it is for the recognition of t^eii just 
claims that they have agitated. They are not nn- 
gratefnl to England, bnt ^e Englieh claim upon Uieir 
gratitude has heea of a rather n^^tive qoantaty. 
These pages have, I trost, abundantly proved that 
their grievances are reaL Their pohtical aspirations 
for the most part are analogous to those of the 
women of England at the prraent day. All the 
women of England do not trouble about a vote, 
because they do not redise what the power of the 
vote means to them in the way of enhanced social 
conditions and adequate legislative amelioration. 
The apathetic, unintelleotual majority are the stmn- 
bling - block to the intellectual and progressive 
minority. No one possessing a knowledge of the 
subject will say that the masses in England knew 
or appreciated the political benefits conferred upon 
them by Lord John Russell's great Reform Bill ; 
nor must it be forgotten that the Tories of the tinoe 
were absolutely opposed to the measure. Yet, in 
the light of subsequent events, the Bill has proved 
to be the starting-point for greater Uberal and pohti- 
cal reform in England, thereby justifying its existence. 
The Barons at Runnymede, by wresting the Great 
Charter from the unwilling John, built the foundation 
of all subsequent liberty in En^^and ; but the yeo- 
men of England were unable to appreciate the 
m^pitude and fat-reaching results of the efiorts 
of the Barons. 

In like manner the claim has been made that the 
Egyptians are not ripe for self-government. No 
more were the people of England ripe for Ijcurd John 
Russell's Bill ; for it is indisputable that they did not 
understand what it was all about, nor did they 
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appzeciste what it meant for them. It is also asserted 
that the peasantry of Egypt are too ignorant to 
appreciate the difference between arbitruy role, to 
which they have been accustomed for centuries, and 
the bei^efits to be derived from self-government, 
inasmuch as they had to be driven to the polls to vote 
for such limited representation as they already possess. 
This is arrant humbug. The people of England, 
until the subseqaent efforts of the Labour Party, were 
quite as ignorant as the people of Egypt, possessing 
no more knowledge of Uidr rights tasd liberties 
than the people of Egypt, and prior to the Corrupt 
Practices Act their votes were openly bought and sold, 
and this witiiin contemporary memory. That a people 
are presumed to be unable to appreciate a benefit con- 
ferred is no reason why a ben^t should be withheld ; j 
and that the people of Egypt are so deeply sunk in^ 
ignorance as to be unable to appreciate the blessings 
of self-government is one of tiie greatest falsehoods 
that has ever been uttered. Mere bookish learning, 
as pointed out elsewhere, does not necessarily imply 
a laok of intelligence, and the Nationalist Press of 
Egypt, although by no means perfect in other 
respects, has at any rate broadened the outlook of 
the Egyptian peasant ; and I maintain without 
fear of contradiction tlmt, notwithstanding his lack / 
of "letters", after taking all the educational dis- j 
advantages under which he has laboured into 
consideration, it will be found that he compares j 
favourably with any peasant class in the world. y 
The greatest trouble in Egypt has been, and is, ' 
the desire to keep the administration in the hands 
of a small band of narrow-minded English bureau- 
crats, who in order to maintain an illegal and un- 
warranted usurpation, underrate Egyptian intetli- 
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gence in the pages of theii lying and contiadiotoiy 
leportfl, and the colunms of their joumalB. Knowing 
that they are sapported by the Government at 
home, they do pret^ much as they like ; and wh^ 
they observe that intellectual progiess is being 
made, they deliberately provoke breaches of the 
peace in order to impress the English public vith 
" Egyptian intolotance ", and " native toibnleooe 
and mirest ". 

The Egyptians do not love England, bat Eng^d 
has herself produced this condition of ill-feeling by 
her oppressive measures, and her ever-present menafie 
in the Army of Occupation. 

Twenty-eight years have now passed since En gl an d 
- a^ressively occupied Egypt, and what has she to 
show for it in ^e way of intellectual progress ) 
Education at a standstill: Liberal institutions 
practically where Lord DufFerin left them in 1883 : 
^^ Native Govemment officials bereft of initiative. 
' Truly a great work I 

We are told that the native official is incapable 
of using his brains, and that he is a mere machine. 
What incentive has the native had to use his brains ? 
He is taught by the British official to do as he is told ; 
when he does this he is accused of incompetence. 
If an official be sent to perform some aUotted task, 
his iostructions are minutely set out. He knows 
the British official to be an arrogant individual 
exercising unlimited power ; should he act up<ui 
his own initiative, because of some occurrence which 
did not come within the ken of the " master mind ", 
he is roundly rated for not obeying instructions ; and 
when he carries out his inatructdons to the letter, 
should there be some unexpected development which 
the English head did not foresee, and tlie native. 
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in order to avoid censure, feaied to remedy, he is 
accused of lack of intelligence and want of capadty. 

Last Febroary, in the House of ConuuonSi Abr. 
Balfour urged the Qovemment " to take steps to 
maintain oui prestige in Egypt by letting the Httle 
band of our countiymen in Egypt feel that they 
were absolutely supported by the authority at 
home ". 

It is this knowledge that the little band is being 
supported in their aggression in Egypt which causes 
them not merely to keep the native officials down, 
but to commit improvoked assault, such as that 
cited in a previous chapter.^ While this little band 
of Mr. Balfour's is so " supported by the Government 
at home ", there can never be any peace in Egypt. 

The little band has squandered the Reserve Fund ' 
on official residences and useless bridges in the 
Soudan, when a part at least of that money might 
have been more beneficially spent on education, 
or paying off the Public Debt. 

This little band has kept native salaries down 
while they took good care to see that their own 
salaries were adequate, thereby fostering bribery and 
cormptdon on the part of the native official If the ' 
salary of an individual is inadequate, there is the 
ever-pres^it incentive to his turning a dishonest 
penny. When English writers recklessly accuse 
Egyptians of corruptibihty, in order to Twainfam 
arguments which make for the discredit of Egyptian 
morals, these writers close their eyes to bribery sad 
corruption at home, which include the wholesale 
convictions of Loudon Boards of Guardians for muni- 
cipal bribery and peculation. All arguments ad- 
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duoed against Egyptians are one-sided, and few of 
them will stand the tight of minnte investigataon. 

Doubtless those leading these p^es will- long 
ere this have arrived at the wholly erroneoas im- 
pression that I am anti-English. 
' If I have conveyed any each impression I regret it, 
inasmuch as I have lived too long among the T<iT*gl'«h 
not to learn to appreciate their good qoalitiee and 
their sense of justice. But the unfortunate and in- 
explicable fact is, that the Englishman at home 
is so different an individual from the Englishman in 
the various colonies and depraidencies of Great 
Britain. Evidently that old Roman blood which he 
undoubtedly possesses, making as it does for conquest 
and masteiy, has caused the Briton when abroad to 
display those latent elementary characteristics in 
the interests of prestige and power to the annihila- 
tion of his nobler qualities. In no other way can I 
account for his dual personality. 

" There is nothing," says Matthew Arnold, " like 
love and admiration for biingii^ people to a likeness 
with what they love and admire ; but the English- 
man never seems to dieam of employing these in- 
fluences upon a race he wants to fuse vnih hinuelf. 
He employs simply material interests for hia woik 
of fusion ; and beyond these nothing but scorn and 
rebuke. Accordingly, there is no vital union betwerai 
him and the races he has annexed." 

It is this lack of love and admiration, the employ- 
ment of material interests in the work of fnsion, and 
the ever-present scorn and rebuke for annexed races, 
that have produced unrest in India and discontent in 
Egypt. No race possessing the most rudimentary 
elements of manhood wants to be molly-coddled ; 
but by the same token, subject races expect that 
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their aims and desires will foe treated with conddeia- 
tion and respect — a consideration and respect which 
in no wise detract from the merit or dignity of? an 
AdministEator, but which tend to enhance such 
m^t and dignity. Great men prove thdr greatness 
in small things. Repressive measures are more fre- 
quently a sign of weakness than an indication of 
strength, and are the weapons of small men. 

There are no great men in these degenerate days. 

" In the past," says Professor Pearson, " the 
great man, whether he were a successful soldier, a 
Ceeear, or a Napoleon, or the organising statesman, 
an AngnstuB Ceeaar, a Richelieu, or a Chatham, was 
a man who had a policy of his own, which he was pre- 
pared to carry out single-handed. His deeds were 
the big things he bequeathed to posterity." Whether 
in the strennousness of war or the peaceful arts of 
government these were men of iron. In these days 
of modem collectivity, in peace or war, there are a 
group of small men of lath, labelled " statesmen " 
and " soldiers," deftfy painted to look like iron. 
They make much noise ; strut across the world's 
stage during their little hour of bombast and vanity ; 
disappear, and are quickly forgotten. But they per- 
petrate considerable evil, which they bequeath to 
other vainglorious tinkerera, and so it goes on. Mess 
and muddle, muddle and mess, in the interest of 
party gain. Pride without profit and party wit^ut 
patriotism. Accordingly, proper pride and whole- 
hearted patriotism in subject races are accounted 
criminal and presumptuous. 

The East has, however, found it high time to awake 
from the slumber of centuries. 

Japan's position in the congress of Nations and her 
defeat of a Power previondy dreaded by the nations 
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of Eniope have changed Oidental conditiona and 
political afipiratdoiiB for all time. China is also pro- 
gressing unostentatiously. The treaty betwe^i Great 
Britain and Japan expires in 1915. Odb of two iJiings 
is bound to happen. I have it on reliable anthoiHy 
that, unless there is some eztiaordinary development 
within the next few years, that treaty will not be re- 
newed, and Japan and China will either come to 
grips for the mastery in the Fat East ; or, in the 
event of Japan findii^ China too strong, there will be 
a coalition. Should this happen, it were well tJiat 
Europe keeps her powder dry f^ainst the day. Elng- 
land is bound to lose India in any case. Japan has 
her eye on that strip of Asia, and she wUl have it. 
Indians may dissemble, but they do not love En^and. 
Royal progresses and coronations may be brilliant 
spectacles, in which native Princes will participate 
and which the multitude will applaud, bat they will 
not wipe out decades of scorn, r^ression, and humilia- 
tion. Nemesis is slow, but she is certain to arrive. 

Egypt is not the property of En^^and. England 
has vested interests in that country ; bo have other 
Powers. There is yet time to do a graceful action 
whereby hatred and bitterness may be turned into 
an undying gratitude, if the party wire-pullers in 
England have the good sense and perspicacity to 
improve the shining hour. The time will come when 
England will need all the available goodwill of other 
peoples. It behoves her to make preparation gainst 
that time. Rome was mighty ; but Rome fell, and 
no subject nation wept her fall ; they only turned 
to rend her. Materialism, greed, and the war of 
faction produced her fall. History is repeating itaeli. 
" wid some Pow'r the giftde gi'e ns 
To see ounel's as ithers see ns." 
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It is becaoBe of my expiess inten^on of enhghtemng 
^e people of England with regard to the true eitiia- 
tion in Egypt that I have been seemingly so drastic 
in my criticism of British Administratave methods. 
I tnist that no offence will be cauaed nor ill-feeling 
engendered by my poor endeavours to portray snch 
facts of Egyptian conditions as I am familiar with, in 
the hope tiiat mutual appreciation may result there- 
from, a better understanding be arrived at, and the' 
just claims of the Egyptian people to self-government 
be recc^nised at the hands of a race whose traditional 
motto is Freedom, Justice, and Impartiality. 

" Therefore I do not griere. Oh, hoar me, Egypt ; 
Even in death thon art not wholly Ami. 
And fa«ar me, England I Xay : tbo\i needs must hear me, 
I had a thing to Bay, and It ia eaid ",' 

■ " The MTMrlwind ", by Wilfrid Seawen Blunt 
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MORE FLEDGES 

" 1" CANNOT do otherwise than eipieaa my general oon- 
J- cuirence . . . that the oocnpatioii of E^Tpt is in tite 
n&ture of a buiden and difficulty ; and that the pennanent 
occupation of that country would not be agreeable to onx tra- 
ditional policj, and that it would not be consiatent mih our 
good faith towards the Suzerain Power, while it would be con- 
trary to the laws of Europe. ... I certainly shdl not set up the 
doctrine that we have discoTeied a duty which enables oa to 
set aside the pledges into whicdi we have so freely entered. . . . 
The thing that we cannot do with perfect honour is edther to 
deny that we are under engagementa which preclude the idea 
of indefinite occupation, or so to construe Uutt indefinite 
occupation as to hamper tiie engagements t^t we are utklw 
by collateral considraation ". (Ur. Gladstone^ in the House 
of Conunons, 1 May, 1893.) 

" The Goremment of Her Britannic Majesty dedaree that 
it has no intention of altering the political status of B^ypt ". 
(Text of the Anglo-French Agreement of 8 April, 1901.) 

" There are insuperable objections to ibe assumption i^ a 
British Protectorate over I^ypt, It would involve a change 
in tiie * political status * of the country. Now in Art. 1 of 
the Anglo-French Agreement of 8 April, 1904, tJie British 
Qovemment have explicitiy declared that they have no 
intention of altering the political ' status ' of Egypt." (Lord 
Cromer's report, 3 March, 1907 ; " Egypt ",'No. 1 (1907), p. 12.) 

Is* 

" It has been said that Great Britainfpropoaes Portly to 
proclaim the protectorate or tiie annexation of Egypt to th« 
366 
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British Bmpiie. Will Biz Eldon Qoiat pemiit me to ask him 
whether this ramoai ia well founded oi not t " 

" The nimouT h^s no foimdatioii, and yon may contradict 
it categorically. Great Britain has engaged herself by official 
agreementB with Torlcey and Mm European Fow«is to i»pect 
the suzerainty of the Sultan in Egypt. She will keep hei 
engagements, which, moreover, she reiterated in 1901 at the 
time of the conclusion of the An^o-French Agreement. 
England stipulated in that Agreement that she had no 
intention to change the political ratnation in Egypt. Ndthra 
the people nor the GoTemment wish to rid themselves of these 
engagementa ". (Sir Eldon Gorst's interview with Dr. Nimz, 
Editor of the "Hoksttam," 24 October, 1908. This 
interview was crobseqaently acknowledged as official by Sir 
Edward Giey in the House of Commons.) 

"There exists among the bettot-educated sectionH of 
society a limited but gradually increamng cbsa which interests 
itsdf in matters pertaining to the government and adminis- 
tration of the country. This class aspires quite rightly to help 
in bringing about the day when Egypt will be able to govern 
herself without ontaide asBistance. This is also the end to 
which British policy is directed, and there need, therefore, be 
no antagonism of principle between the Egyptian and Engliah 
reforming elemmts ". (Sir Eldon Gorst's Report, 27 
Bdarch, 1909 ; " Egypt", No. 1 (1909), p. 1.) 

" Since the commencement of the Occupation the policy 
approved by the British Qovemment has never varied, and 
its fundamental idea has been to prepare the Egyptians for 
self-govermnent, while helping them in the meantime to enjoy 
the benefit of good government ". (Sir Eldon Gorst, t&., p. 48.) 

^"' 

f ^" British pohoy in Egypt in no way difiers from that fol- 
lowed by Great Britain all over the world towards countries 
under her influence, namely to place before all else the welfare 
of their popolationB ". (Sir EJdon Gorst's Repent, 26 Uarch, 
1910; "E^t", No. 1, 1910, p. 61.) 
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THE LAW OF UQUIDATION' 

AT the begimuiig <rf April, 1880, a Oonunissioii was ineti- 
-^ tated oompoeed of the members of the GaiBae, nnder 
the chairmanship of Sir KivK« Wilson, to dc^twrate on the 
finances of EgTpt, the Great PowexB having {neviouBly hoond 
themBelves to sanction any and all decisions of the Com- 
mission. 

The Commission sat for three months, and the resolte of 
their labonis were embodied in the law known aa the Iaw of 
EdqaidatJon. ^Dus law was sanctioned by Kbedivial decree, 
dated 17 Jane, 1880. By that law the Egyptian nevenue was 
taken at £8,676,000. The Intereet on the unified debt was 
taken at 4 per cent, together with 1 per cent innhijig fond, 
iTiftWng a tot^ of 6 per cent, against the former combined rate 
of 7 per cent. The debt charges were thereby reduced l^ 
about £2,000,000 per annom. To compensate for this saorifioe 
tiLe £aw provided that in all cases the sorplusee from the 
assigned revenue should be used ezoludvely for the redemp- 
tion of stock, and that in some cases the surpluses from the 
' non-oBsigned revenue should be made contributory to this 
end, BO as to complete an annual redemption equal to } per 
cent of the nominal capital of the unified debt— over 
£67,000,000. 

A ft«eh locm of £6,600,000 was to be raised and added to the 
privileged debt, so as to pay the floating debt. 

Tb» privileged debt was thereby raised to £22,630,000, 
secured on tiie railways, barbouis, telegraphs, customs, and 
the revenue of four {n^vinoes. 

Hie holdera of the floating debt (ci whitdi Qte aggregate 

> "l^ypt". No. I (1881X pp. 1-14. 
36B 
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amotmt olaimed was over £12,000,000) were divided into 
various categories ; of these some were paid tiieii foil claims, 
while others wen compelled to accept a ledaotion of their 
claims of varying extent. Bit Rivers Wilson had ondertakeo 
to pay off a floating debt of £9,000,000. 

I^OB the European controUerB, in thor reairangement o( tlie - 
debt, only proceeded on the same lines snggested by Ismail ' l 
in 1876, and to which the Powea« wonld not then o<HlBent. 
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and Nnbar'i diimiaaal, I98-S ; 
halpa lamail to obtain •rrears of 
(Srilldit, 202 and note; onignor- 
anoa of Dativea, 338 nota ; oom- 
pell* Khadiv* to diaaniaa Hiniatrj, 
238; throw* Abba* II into rank* 
of NatioDaliata, 238; and idea* of 
BgniUan Univanitr, 37»-80 ; aad 
" Khedive-Adam aonrteaiaa. 




._aiorLiqnidatiDn,2l)4; , 

ftuding of the dabt, 395 ; painta 
tlie tainUeooDdition of the peaaan- 
tar in Inrid oolonn, 2M-8 ; be- 
ooinaa aptimiatio, 389 ; on the 
new method of tax tuniidon, 300 1 
"aboUabae the taniii" SuO-1 ; 
military aia liee ravenne dodge, 
8DI-2 ; and the Knrbaah, 808-9 ; 
and Brlttab opinion aa regarda faia 
reforma, 318 ; lead* morement to 
rapma Kogliah women, 818-i; 



and anoeeM of Agrienltoral Bank* 
at Sheffield, 814-8; and Mr. 
WUMd BtnQt'a biitoiy, 318 ; and 
the Aaaooan Dam, Slfi-7; *np- 
praaaaa tobaooo eoltlTation and 
mina th* angar indnatty, 818 ; a* 
a "Free Trader", 3ID; aaabene- 
fatotoT, 819 ; and the Denahawai 
atmdtiea, 331 note ; hia promiae 
to remove Britiah troope, 838 ; and 
hia modem Star OhainbeT, S39 and 
note ; at the Opera Honae, Cairo, 
838 ; anggesta repreaaian whiUt in 
the aot of reoeivins the Freedom 
of the 01^ of London, 838 



Daood Paaha, l>w£k'a 
law 1 appointed T 
Hiniater, 87 ; ord( 
of oolonela, 40 

Denahawai incident, 821 note, 838 ; 
"ahort ahrift," 829 and note; 
the murder of the good Samaritan, 
830 ; a prscedant eatabliahed by 
Jamaioa Biota, 881-8. 

Digna, Oaman, ezterminatea detaoh- 
mant aant to relieve Tokar, 147 ; 
evaeoataa T^mai, 1(3 ; defeated at 
Tokar, 170 

Diar**li (Karl of BeaoonaSeld} pnr- 
ehaaee Snei Oanal Share*, 14; 
Qieii valne, IS; fierlin Oongceaa, 
■e ; and Aaiatio Provineea, 39, 
SO; "Peaoe with Hononr," 3], 
82,276 

Doolere, M., French Foreign Hinia- 
ter, reaneala information on 
Bngtand'a Intention^ 138 

DnOWn, Harqnia of, Hi^ Oommia- 
aloner to E^ypt, and Ambaaaador 
at OoB*tantuio[de, report* Con- 
atanUn^le Oonferenoe had done 
nothing, H; and the Porte n 
bombaidment of Alexandria, 100 ; 
hi* ezagcerationa at tha Oon- 
atantinopla Omferenoa aa to 
anarohy in Bgypt, 110 ; his mia- 
aion to %^pt. 12S note: on 
Bngland'a Inent 



, 128 : 



hip fortheEgyp- 



Cairo, 139 ; on the oompoailion 
of the ^yutian Army, 183; and 
" tha pradent development of 
popular libartiea," 134-6 ; reoom- 
menda [lOrd Cromer aa Oonial- 
Oeneral, 188 ; hia general policy 
in Egypt, lSS-9, and (appendix 
to oha^ XTii), 308-11 ; and hU 
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, -, »of aw 

fipM oet , 2S7; and th« KorbHli, 
S01-« 
Dnnlop, Edookliaul "AdTlMr"m 
BgTpt; qeoto IL Lanbert from 
Kbadinal Uw aohool, 27T ; hia 
" profeMon," 27a ; Nalioiul Uui- 
T«ni^ Hid, 2S0 



Eari^ Omtr^, 1«0, 101, 102 
Bdncation in Stjpt, •florta of Artm 

Faaha (or adcqiuta, SOO-1, 2U 

note. 34ttUioDaii.)opaiiAOT<ynmi 
Edwaid VII, R.I, aod Pnndsnt 

of FrsDdi Bapablio, ISO ; yMta 

Egjpt,3M 



Bmin PMhk, OoTemor of tha Fra- 
Tuiot of KqnatoTu [Lulo Bnclan], 
IS7-S 



Fkkhri, HuMD FMhft, Uiniitw of 
Justiot, 19S ; tronblaa littla kbont 
juti«a Ktd u nlierad of offica, 
30S; proftMM NmUontUtt Tum, 
uid U sppolntad Prim* Miniitar 
bj Abbw II, 337 ; Lord Cromar 

rtMto agtltut hu appoiubDOnL 
duDUNMl, 32B ; kppoiiitM 
Hinicter of Pnblie Woru and 
Initmotion, 283; !■ daoontad 
iriUi E.C.H.O. at opening of 
AMOoan Dam, 817 

Fkrid, Hohanuocd Evf, PnaidBnt of 
Nationaliat Far^, aantribntM to 
Nationaliat movenMnt, 374 ; tha 
qntaUon of hi* origin, 37S ; olaotad 
on doatii of Hoitopha KamO, 824 ; 
on tatting tba Ooonpatlon Water, 
844; on tha Canal OonoMnon, 
81G-4 ; and tha Qnnd Vizier, 
84S-T 

Fahioi, Hnatapha Paiha, Uiniater 
for Fonfgn A&ln in Ui« Aralnrt 
lliniafa^, 74 ; hU appointment 
aa Prime Hinialer loj^etted bj 
French and Britiih Connie, 7> ; 
~' ) Prime Hiiueter, 



r of War, 2S3 . 
ri&iwt from public life, SS8, lii 
Flonrena, H., Freuoh Hlnitter fw 
I Abiia, iMnea Cironlar 



For^gn J 
to Innfih 



FrCTonet^ 
olFianoe 



. da, PriBB MbMm 



TSTv 



nat,n-. 



nrJ: 



intamntfoa, 82, 



Oambetta, H., Prime Hinictar of 
France, decide* to (tnngtii^ 
EhediTe's Qonrnment, S5 ; ^- 
proachai Loid GnnTills, H ; in- 



Ehedire to awwt hie aaUutitj, 
B7i Lord QiaiiTiUe acreet t» 
Oambetto'a propoaala, 68 ; hia Jent 
Note. 69, 60, 61, S3. 68; raftaaaa 
to explain note, 64 ; nit Ul, 71 ; 
and da Frajoinet^a poli^, 78, 81 ; 
and hie plu of interrantion, 86 ; 
Arab! and tha Noto, lOS 

Qladrtone, St Hon. W. £., and 
Egyptian Ubartj, 81 ; and Bol- 
garia, 138 ; and Arab "freadam," 
161; Omdon and, 164-6; Ul of 
hit HiniatiT, 164 ; eTaonatioB 
pladgw, 3W-18; at NawaaaUat 
206 ; on the tima of eraenatiaii, 
lettar to Hn^^ta Kamil, 246 
and note; in the OoaanMM (Ap- 
pendix I), 880 

Otnetal flMiiiiililj. Tota od Bnai 
Oanal rqeotins muwal of Con- 
MMioo, US ; damanda rep r aeenta 
tive QoTamnient, 841 

Gordon, aeQeralOharl«aQeorg«,B.K., 
□oTeraor-QanaTBl of Sondan imdcv 
lamail Paiha, awointed to Son- 
dan, 141 ; reeaUed on eaonamk 
gronnda, A.; hii adnuniatnliaB 
of Bondan, 141, 143; deapateh I7 
Britjah (^Temmant to Bondan, 
160, 161 ; deaerted by taribea, 162 ; 
throwa up appointanuit with King 
of tha BalgiaDB, 16S ; murdered at 
Khartoum, 164 ; aztraot from hia 
journal, 166 ; hia repraaantatian 
to the Britith Gonmmant, 168 ; 
Egyptian ojenion raga; " ' •- 
appointDMnt^ 167 ; on " 
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»75 



hi* aifidiitiimit of Emin FhIk m 
OoTtlnioT ol EgnftUiiu, Ifl^ note ; 
dMltTDDllifiw obiMt of expeditiiui, 
ISO 

Oont, Sir BIdan, Brituh Conml- 
0«nenl, tslcM Uttivenitj cnit of 
handa of Natiotuliits, 380 ; and 
Qia igrioaltanl Buiki, SIG ; re- 
torn* to Bgrpt, 8S3 and lute ; 
I^plaan opinion aa to hia ap- 
pomtmant, au ; and the Brituh 
offldala, SU-6; appointa Boatcoa 
Paaha Prima Mintatar, 888 ; n- 
anaota I^m* laws, atodenti 
damonatiata, SSII-7, U2; and 
nfonna, B40-1 ; hi* pladgea on 
behalf of BngUnd (Appaooix I), 
SSV-7 

Oortaehakoff, Prinoe, Baaaian Am- 
baaaadoT at the BwUn Oonsreaa, 
80-1 

Graham, Qonaral Sir Gwald, 161, 



maloD of Tnnia, M ; iaappiMohad 
by 8t Hilain t« prcaanw the 
PNoe in K(m>t) AS; ia lad by 
uambetta, 66 ; bia ambigaana 
raply to Oambetta, 68 ; tSinki 
*' ■Mwtlilng ahoiild ba done," 57 ; 
af^ae* to Cumbatta'a propoaal for 
Joint intaiAmnoa in WTpt, 68-9 ) 
aigni Joint Nota, hii llaGby naer- 
valiaa, 60 ; hia danre for joint 
explanation iqaoted far Oambatta, 
64 ; tries to axtadoata himaelf from 
Bniitiaa moddle, 71 ; inteiTenet 
wSh Franeein theCiroasian Plot, 
76 i Ua liuptitade, 80-1 j agreea 
wlu> de n^jmnet to daarpateh 
An^o-Franoh agnadron to ^ypt, 
S3-S J deaina l^kay to be nioe- 
lanted, de Fnjeinet dcdlnei, th. t 
doei not jropoaa to land troopa, 
86 ) LotdDnlhrin forwania Parte'a 
Nqnaat for delay in bombaidmant, 
100 ; TeqDert«d by Fcanea to atata 
fntnn intontiana in Egypt, 128 j 
hia Oircnlar Note to thaFowen n 
Sngland'a boainaM in E^trpt, 110 ; 
anggaala abolition of Diul ooutrol, 
181; Lord DnAtin and bia nladgea, 
138-4; hia "p(diay''in Oie Sm- 
dan, 14S-V ; penniti Engliahman 
and Egyptiana to ba alnghtered 
in SoiKlau, IfiOj Bngliah opinion 
ronsea him, A. ; aaada GuMral 



Lord Wolaal^, 1 68; aad hia mnddla 
in the Sondan, 156-8 1 nunmona 
Oonfatanoa of Poweia to diaeOM 
Egyptian Snanea, 16B ; ia alaetad 
pnaident, A. ; amda Lord Noflh- 
brook to ^^t, 180 ; annesaa 
Barbara and BnlbaT to mtov trdtr, 
186 ; ZayU annexed i» pn u rt* 
ordar, 188 ; eonaeula to Uie Italian 
ooenpation of Haaaovah, IflTisi*** 
Bdgoa to King John of Abyannia, 
168; aooepto intarnaUonal gnu- 
antee fi» the Egyptian Loan id 
£0,000,000, 174 ; and &nieal dip- 
lomaoy, 207 ; daaiia to araenate 
Egypt, 217 1 and the raatoration 
ofordar, 297 
Oranfall, Geneial Sir ftanolB, 170 

Qrey, Sir Edward, Forewi Seoretary, 
on "faniataeahip"atfladdarafiala, 
246-8 ; training the ^yptiana for 
aalf.g ' — " -' 



861 

U 
Halim Paaha, Prinoa, 8, 18 ; robbed 

of hia ioheritanoe by lamail, 10 

note ; Snltan'a opinion of, 77, 98 ) 

and Arabi, 97 
Hardie, Mr. Eeir, M.P., 128 
Halbawi Bey, ooonael dafknding 

Waidani, SS9-40 
Hewitt, Adminl Sir William, hia 

miaaion to King John, 16S 
H'tVt, Paaha, hia diiaatenu n ' 



>n, 8 ; hia debt, 
opening of Soea Oanal, 
oraaaa of tribute to beoome Ebe- 
dire, 10 and not*, 11 ; and Hia El- 
Adtar UnlTanity, 12 ; hia actran- 
ganoaa. 14 1 Talne lA State laada, 
15 ; TalM of Oanal aharaa neaMit 
day, 16 1 and Nationaliit, », S4 ; 
Abyaainian oampalgn, 26; and 
the BoUMchnda, 6S, Ifil, 192; 
Sultan'a lack of oonfidenoe in, 77 ; 
he ^ota in Naplea, 74. 76 ; hia 
deaire to anppraaa tile slaTa b«de 
is the Sondan, 140, 141, 149, 166; 
and edncatlon, 209, 226 note; 
death of, S03 and note; mairiaa 
flare, 264 ; ud the Enrbaah, 810 ; 
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Ub fllaim for aimn of Civil L 
aoi, 303t ud i 
SI7 1 uid du Uw ol 
"iH) 



jMtul-Bd-diDi SheyUi Af^iuti, Ai- 
hw B«rormer, 12, IS, IM 

John, King of Abyaiiiiik, Btitiah 
Oonnmient Mlioita liis arairittnnii 
for ratnkt of Bffptun guriMiu, 
IBS ; Bogos oadid to in coiuidan- 
tioD of help, it. i f«e(U Mid 
cUchea g*mw>n uul popnl«tioti of 
Oan, 189; rMwrw [iroTiiiw of 
BogM, A. 



Kamil, Ali, Tias-Praod«iitorNBtioD- 
ftliit Faity; radnoad to th« nnkH, 
274 ; slMtad Vioo-Prandgnt, 821 

Stmil Uiutapha Padu, fonndeT of 
Daw Natioiuliat PHtr, wiitaa Uia 
" EgTptiBit Peril," 2SG ; ud Fuko- 
d*,^46 i ajid Mc. Gladitons, 0. 
nata ; adnottai throogh " El-Lam, " 
366 ; ud abeykh iJiToDMaCr, 271 
-2 ; and Uadune Adun's introdoo- 
tioQs, 272<3; founds Nationaliita' 
Sahool,278 ; and the Qnnd Viiier 
and Abdul Hatnid, 378-4 ; and hii 
oritica, 270 ; anuoouoea Niitional 
Uniranity Sohama, 279; foouda 
"BOptaaR Staodaid," 380; and 
Fianon eoubibaton, 281 ; Omnar 
'on KnmU^ oonnwittan with Ehe- 
din, 182 : and hia intorriew with 
the " Berliner TagabUtt," 283-8; 
and the Khedire'i enoonngsmant 
of, 2S4-C i aarera raUtioni with 



Conrt, 

sao; 



■ laat illne^ 8 



anal ipeeoh Mid death, 822-8 ; hia 
Auenl, 82* ; Aiiiale III, Hational- 
iat PrapMnnia, 8*8 

Kamil, iSinoe HoMein, the EbadiTa'a 
lUKile, zi ; defraadad of hi* in- 
heribinoa, 18 ; hia aoBuncote on 
the oondition of tha naliTaa, 8S0 

Kitchener, Lord, talegrapha the 
maaaaora of Gordon, IM ; and 
oommucial intereatainthe Soudan, 
170; his anooaaa at Omdnmum, 
170 ; oUan to reaigu beeanae of 
EhediTe's critioiam of Anny, 333 ; 
honoured bj British QoTemment, 
a.; Anb sapt>in bom Faahoda 
bron^ bafora, 388, 387 ; errivN 



Lambert, M. , ez-Direotor Khadivial 

School of I^w ; qjectad from hia 

poat, 277 and note 
lAaoellea, Sir Fnnk, Bntish OoiLBal- 

Osneral, 8, 12, 22 
Lawvm, SirWU&id, U.r., criticiaaa 

Oladatone'i Egyptimn "policy af 

injustiee," 188 
I^yard, Bir Henry, Kitiah An- 

faaaadiii at Oonrtantinople; hmI 

the Oypnia Savet Cainntiaii, 28 
LeglalnaTe Oounoil : aererdy eritj- 

oaea Britiah administntion. 230- 

1 ; reaolntion asking the Ehadive'a 

Government for • repraa o nta t iTe 

Asaembly, Appendix I, p. 848. 

Set alto Sir Bldon Gorat, Soai 

GmmI Mid TehiA Paahn. 
Leaiapa, FerdiuMid da, oonabrictar of 

8aei0anal,and lan^, 9; and th« 

Anbi bhwkMie of theOual, 112, 

118 
IdquidBtion, Law of. Appendix II, 

p. 33S 
Lnfti, Omar Patha, and Alexandra 

Biota, 9i, 98 ; named for War 

Office, 109 



HoNelU, General Sir John, 102 
ICahdi, Hohunmad Ahmad of Don- 
gola, the prodnot of Tnroo-Oir- 
oaMdaa Bnle, 113 ; a Sharif of 
Hecna on the true, 112 and notaa ; 
hia qoalifieationB and riae, 148 ; 
bteiegeB Bl-Obaid and oaMuM 
nrriaDn, lU ; defaaU Hicka 
Faaha, 115; Soodan "friendljr 
tribe* " and, 182 ; waning popa- 
larity of, 188 ; riral nrophat in 
" '- - - -h 0084; 



KoTdohn, 
Uohammed _. 
(New Hahdi)«rt*b]id**himBBlfat 
Bl Obwd, ia oiptared and haaged 
by Oap^n Mohan, note 170 
tUet, Sir Bdwaid, anooaada Sir 
Tnak LaaoeUaa at Oairo, 22; 
abamt on leave, Coakaon aota tor, 
on thennanl tona of Tawik, 
and Cnerifa politiea) viewn, 
on the KhwUva'a " ohe uifu t- 
I," H; did not radai 
id of BatMiudM mora 
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66; on Osmbrtta's "tnpport" to 
tha Khedin, B7, 58 ; on Oliambu 
tad EhadiTB, 69 ; «i th» Joint 
Koto, AS ; ooniidm trooUo Nii- 
oni, SB ; nport* nwintorftraiioa 
of Ambiiti with Iaw of Lijnid*- 
tion, a. ; [Nf^uei peimlmon to 
ChamboT of NotkblM to rota Bud- 
got^ 72 ; intorftra with MotmoM 



oTorthiow Anbliti, 7B ; adniM 
Towfik to ntun Hiniitry, 80; 
MptarM Soltui pMhk, 8t ; imum 
Uftiiutnm, with Ih«nch Oon- 
■ol, li»n{.fii.;g Anbi, 81 ; on- 
maadea b^ih, Fnw which 
dSMBDunalM blMdtood, 87; Mr. 
OutwT^bt Mtt for, 97; on tho 
Aleiuic&i* Siots, lOS ; i* appoin- 
ted HiniltoT at Bnuaels, 1 3S 

Muohand, Oolonel, at Faahoda, 288 ; 
board, Lotd KitohBoer's itoatner, 
ass ; "dii at my poat,"2S9, 340 ; 
hta foroa, 240; Ddcaaai and, 
Ml, 242; FH&eh vintage and 
BSTptian ttotion, 0, and noto ; 
HT Do txvjtijM on, 342, 34S; 
npndiated \)j hii Oovaniinant, 
214 ; BMta Unitapha Kami], 279 

"Hokattam," nawsptpor, fonndad 
bj Syrian ChriitianB at Baiiont, 
239; traiubiTad to Cairo, 380; 



h^wl Paiha, Allah Notabla, 

and the KhediTe'a bnll, SSI ; 

Enropaan liraa MTod in 1881 by, 

382 and not« (3), 388 
Honariair, Captain, EngUth Contul 

at Soakln, killed at Tokar by 

Oimaa Disna, 117 
Honeriaff, mx Oolin Soott, of tha 

Pnblie Workt Daparbnaut, on tbe 

oondidon of Bgjpt, 397 ; and tha 

eMnfc, SOS 



ench, mggMtB partition of Nor- 



> Bgrpt, in«ti™tjj ap. 

pointmant ofrahDar, wno briM* 
the Bodoain tribaa, 116 and note ; 
CommiMioner to Egypt, 160-72 ; 
hia B^orta, 17B-4; nfnwi tc 



HiM tribvt^ a»S; aid tha bad 
tax,S9B 
ITnbar Faaha, naoptiatea loans tat 
lamail, 7 ; aod lamail'a OooMitn- 
Uon, IV ; and International TH- 
hi^nala, 21, 112, 193 ; gnidai n«ir 
jndioial rafbmi, 1S3 ; fonna 
Miniabj, 160 ; and BSaftliah Ad- 
ministratian, 197, 108, 199, 206 ; 
(Qceaadi to office, 282 ■ on oondi- 
tiou of peaanbr]', 2S7 



CDonorau, Mr., "DaQy Nenfa" 
ooiraapondent, killed with Qanaznl 
Hioka Paaha, 145 



Falmanton, Lord, hia polioT i 

top*. 32-8 
Pladgaa, Britain's, Ai^MUdix 

chapUn zni and xxvi 



Buheb, Fiaba, nominated n«ii- 
dent of tha Oonnoil, 98, 107 

Baa Alnla, Abyadnian ganeisl: 
raaonea ^jpUan ganiaona and 
defaata Oatnan Digna, 169 

Biaa haha, 13 ; aammonadto I^pt 
bj Enn^eana, 20 ; hia appoint- 
ment ai Prune Hiniater nopopn- 
lar, 23 ; U petitioned by Fellah 
oScera, IS, Sfl, 37 ; ia mrpaoted of 
bvachetybj the Ehadira, 86, 86 ; 
raquasta Mabinod Sami'a redgna- 
tion, 87 ; deeidw to baniab Arabl, 
87, 39 ; at Abdin Falaoe, 40 ; de- 
iKiaadatArabi'ainatintJon,12, 43; 
Tawfik'a delight at Ul of, 46 ; op- 
poeed to Fallah liberty, 66, 66, 71 i 
Hiniater of Intarior, 129; re- 
appointad Prime Himatar, 190, 
338 ; naigna, 20S ; and the 
atudenti, 329 ; rejaot* propowtia 
of L(f[ial»tive Oouncfl, 281 ; re- 
tiered of offioa, 283 ; praiaaa ac«a- 
pation, 283 

Bitty, Oaman Paaha, War Hiniater, 
23; and fellah offioera, 28; dia- 
miaaed by Tawflk, 37, S6 ; and 
the Oiroaaaian Plot, 76 

Bing, Baron do, French Oonanl-Gen- 
anl ; anppoitB olainu of Fellah 
offioara, 36, 88 ; leoalted by hia 
OoTenuneat, 87 ; Indnoaa Sultan 
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to be npMMnUd At Ooii*tuiti> 
nopl* Coonnaoe, W 
BooMTClt, az-PMaidMit, hU Chiild- 
hftU ipaaoli, 1, 848, S49, 860, S«l ; 
aod AnMrioHi NtcraM, 8E% 8U t 
mod tha "400,^ &U-t ; mad 
Usudft, SBl ; But Afruw, U6, 
866 ; uid the Geimui Armf , S6S 



BaAjk, Irauil, "Hoffitiah" to 
bnuilKhedin, 7, 8, 14, 19, ISO 

Baid FhIw, Vioeroy, 7, 38, U, 45, 
817 

Slid Mohammed Fulia, Bgjrntiui 
Piiine Hittiiter, 888, 888, 8G7 

8L HilaiN, M. de ButhSlemy, 
Franch Foieign Hinistar, inggads 
Ando-AeiLoh milituy oontn^ 

Saliabni?, Huqnu of, Berlin Oon- 
gms, 38, SO, 86 ; on aolisltiiig 
SnltMi of TorluT'* co-opention, 
81, 92; niaoeedi CHadrtona, Iflij 
adopts policy of hla mdeoaaeor in 
SoiiBui,a. !Miidi8irH.D. Wolff 
toOouatantinopleaiidBgTpt, I7G; 
" polling the Iinptti>l leg ** of the 
Snltan, 170; MMpts the friandlr 
overtiiree of Fnnoe, 18G ; OUa- 
•tone and H. Bibot throw down 
giuntlBt, 206 ; Oilbertiui difdo- 
maoy, 306-7 ; on the evaonatian 

Sledge in tha liordl, SIS (Appen- 
ii) and ait ; and the Nile Val- 
ley, 248 ; and the Britiah right In 
tha aoodan, 247 
Sami, Hahmnd, Paaha, al Baradi, 
Liberal lefonoar ; aooMada Osnan 
Eitkf aa War UiniatM, 27, 88 1 
diamiMod bjr Biai, S7 ; reap- 
pointed Uiniitar of War nndar 
Cberif, U ; and hi* early propoMla 
of refonn, 86 ; Hotablar ana^Mdona 
of, 87 ; and tha Aimr eatamataa, 
67-8 ; NoUblea name him Pted- 
dent of the CouHil, 78 i thraataoa 
to raaiat Saltan'a Commiationen, 
78 [ Uinittij raaolTa to appoint 
him GoTarnor-Ganaral ftud dapow 
Tewfik, 7B; Derrish Paaha and, 



_i, lIB-20 ; exiled, 127 
Scott, Sir John, of Bombay, a_p- 
pointad to inqoire into tha Jndioial 



Saybumr, . 
(Loid A] 



aadrla, 84 ; ktioeka bottom ant of 
OonatBntiiMile Oonfanme, 95 ; 
■DMllnK lor a fi^t, M ; demanda 
diaoonbnnaUoB of woAa on Alas- 
andrian fbrUfioation, 09; noUGaa 
Enropeaa Ooonoib of intandad 
bombardment, A.| aigiiala "InviB- 
eible " to fire ahdl Into hoapttal 
battaiy, 100] aignala fleet "attack 
the enamya baUwciaa,'' 100, 101 ; 
hnew AiaU oonM not nmBder 
land battariea, IDS; Khadin 
nnder prateotion of, 107 

Shawiih Sheykh, editor of " Lews," 
and adneation through P raaa,2S6; 
objeotiona to hia Tnniiian ori^^ 
378 1 impiiaoned, SIS 

Siankiewiea, U., Tnneh Oonanl- 
Oenenl at Oairo, 48, 68, GS, 84 

Stephenaon, General Sb Fraderidi, 
184 

Stawart, Colonel, leporta on atata of 
Soudan, 141 ; otoeaaa Eondco 
DeoBTt with OotdoD, 160, ISl ; 
abandoned with GoTdon in Khar- 
toom, 183 ; maaaaorad at Betbat, 
154 ; death nnllifiea otgeet of «x- 
padition, 100 ; leTmge far, 188 

Stewart, General St Herbert, 164, 



da Liaiape, 8 ; openins ot^ 10 ; 

eharaa boDght by BritiaD Ooren- 

ment, 9, 14 ; preaant nine, 18 1 

aoheme for prolongiDg oonoeaait, 

887-8 i TOta of Oenenl AasamUy 

on, S88 

Sniiman Paaha Sami, and the bnra- 

ing and looting of Alsiandria, 

101 ; aiflcntad for burning at 

Alexandria, 129 note 

Saltan of Torkaj. &e Abdul Hamid 

Saltan, Omar B*f, praroinent Na- 

tionaliat and (hand of Maata^w 

i, aQbaaiban to Nationaliat 



moTemant, 274 ; offaia £EI00O to 
National UniTual^, S79 
SnlUn Paaha, fellah Hotabl^ Praai- 
dent of Chamber of Notablee 
AiM takea eoonael with, 87 ; ar- 
TiTaa at Oairo with Notablea, 4S 
osad by Hahmnd Sami and Cherif 
to bring Arab popalation into re- 
form moTement, 06; on Cbanf 
Paaha'a CoDatitntion,70 ; aowa die- 
oord among Nationaliataat initin 
tion ofSirKdwaid lfalet,TS;b- 
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wldl* Attbi io vmnr, 80 ; bMks 
np Sit Bdwud MkUt, 68; nu- 
gMti nltjimtiua, Uf utiTarj 
HJtatM wiih fellah chieb agiuirt 
Aiabi, 118 mad note ; on the (tste 
of tha wraatiy tradar Oromer, 396 



Tnrfik UiltenMt Fkdu, Khtdlv^ it 
DomiiMtod Ehadi*« br the IVnraa, 
10, 18; and ItDMO'iOoutitaUon, 
18, 19; Imoohms hl« own Prima 
HinutflT, 20, 31, SOt; oppoaet 
reformt, 32 ; NationalutbitternMS 
againit, 23; plots againat Biu: 
Fuha, 36, 37, SS; tha Kaar-al-NU 
nratinj, 1 Febnuur, 27, 88 : ud 
tha Natf oiialift. S7, SS, 39; mutiny, 
9 Septamber, 40, 41, 42 ; conntea- 
■noaa mutiny, 43, 44 ; dalighta at 
Bias Paaha's Ul, 40 ; granta Con. 
atitution, 4S : Ounbatta and, SB, 
GT i and Inland aad Franca, 69, 
6^ 01 [ asditrragthof anny, 68; 
aad SgjjAiaa Ohambar, 09, 78 1 
KonflietirfthHiniftrT, 75; Soltan'a 
opinion of, 77 ; braaka off relation 
wttb Hinirten, 70, SO; dumiaaaa 
Arabi'i Kiniatry, 88, 84; and 
OiraaHlan Plot, 87, 88 ; aaka for 
OommiMioneT to Zgjvt, 00 ; aanda 
dd^ata to meet Tamih minion, 
93 ; aad the Alexandrian Biota, 95 ; 
bodMttA to Derriah Peaha, 96 ; 
DMuiaataa Basheb Faaha Pramier, 
98 ; and Lord Aloeatar, 103, 110 
note ; and tha Oanatal Oonneil, 
lOr, 108, 109; hi* agents, 117, 
119; and Arabi, 120, 121 ; ud 
notaa, 136, 137, 189, 238 ; and the 
Kngliab, 138, not^ 130, I4S; 
aboliahaa Dual oontrol. 111 ; and 
the Soodai), 140, 147 and on; 
Powen dlTido Soudan, 106, 160, 
167, 168, 109, 170 ; no lore for 
~ ' % 100 and note ; death of. 



Tnnii, tha Bay of, aeued W Qeneral 
Brtert, who annexaa "Amia ifor 
Franoe, l4;infliienoe of inraalon on 
Egntiaa Hationaliat moramBnt, 
84, SO, 44, 01 

TQrk47. 5m Abdul Bamid, 



Tinaant, Sir Edgar, Ftnanoial Ad- 
nan, raporti on inuninant bank- 
niptqr in 18SS, 178 note, 399; 



3M 

W 

Waddington, II„ rapraaentlng 
nanoa at tha Barlln Oonsreaa, 
80-1 

Wilaon, Qancral Sir Ohatlea, 164 

Wilaon, Sir Bivara, Bngliah Unan- 
dal Oantniller, 7, 11 note, SB, 
(Appradix II) 368 ; hia reoommaii- 
datlon to lamail, 389 

Wiiiata, General Sir Beeinald, 170, 
171, 348 

Wolff, Sir Henry Dranunond, High 
Commiaaioner, appointed bj Lcmi 
Saliabnry, 17S; arrivaa in Con- 
atantinople, xb. ; on the Tvrkt and 
EneUnd, 176; aigua Conrention 
witb l^rkey, <b. ; and the in- 
olTeotiTmeai of hia miwion, 173, 
179 ; hia propoaali, 170, 180 ; aets 
period of evacuation at three yeftrg, 
131 and note ; and "intenial nn- 
reat" in Clanaa 4, 183; France 
and Bnaaia objeot to Soltan'i aigna- 
toTe, tf. ; retttina to London, A. ; 
London 0}dnion on miaaion, 182, 
138 

Wolirr, Lord, General, Commander- 
in-Chief in Egypt, oonanlta wiUi 
Britiah Foieign Offic* on immedi- 
ate oooitpatloD of Egypt, SS ; des- 
patched to Egypt, 106 : on Arabi'i 
niglect to blook Boei Canal, 113; 
tha aerrant of the Khedive, 117 ; 
at lamailla, 118 ; at Tel-el-Kebir, 
120; Bant to the Soodan, 1G3; 
operatloni in Soudan, 160, 161-3 ; 
retreat ordered, 1S4 ; on "the 
dignity and bononr of the Sngliah 
nation/' 16E 

Women, Bgyptiau, 23, 203,364,266, 
260,807 

Women, Enoliah, and Lord Oromer, 
SIS-B ; puttiaal aa^iatioiia analo* 
gona to SgTPtian MaUonalkt, S68 

Wood, General Sir Evelyn, Ootn- 
mandsT'ln-Chief of the Egyptian 
Army, orsanieea Egyptian Army, 
133; aatiafikotloD with Egyptian 
Army, 146 ; idle in Cairo doling 
Bondan rabelllon, 148 
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Uiu Dr. Rnthsrfoid, 825 



Ootdon, 16S ; soOtlw mnU-SUn^ 
Sode^, ISSnots 
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